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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
When 


will, 


the present social epoch is described by posterity, it 
, Not only is 


coffee, 


probably, be called the ag 
ice—whether from tobacco, or cards. or 
little band of 
important thing in life, 


hithe 


exalted 


every 7 tine 
zealots a8 


those 


or fies! insisted by its 
if it 
fanciful mat 


nt ntio ey icser\ mre 


upon 


was the most but 


vhich have rto had only the passing 


into theories, and 


the day of 


now 

serious contention. It is 
The latest subject of discussion is small 

ga good deal of heat in that scientific 
xluction of a gninea-pig canses as 
of a tiger. It 
vetween man and wife after a long 


intr 


is the resemblance 


In all probability the fancy merely 
tion of 
a, because we are accustomed (except 
their 


ideas : the husband reminds one 


sec them together. As to 
g¢ so much with one another, we 
result to a fox-terrier 
ocenpy the 


was really anything in such a notion, why do 


same 


spaniel who same ruc. 


who see quite as much of one another 
nd quarrel not much more frequently), 

»one another? It would be very inconvenient 

red the benevolent air that distinguishes his 

‘and would seriously embarrass the trans- 

the firm. The subject would hardly be worth con- 
sideration except as an example of the way in which Science 
is always ready to play into the hands of the Theorists. The 
Photographie Society of Geneva have been taking the portraits 
of seventy-eight 


‘in twe nty 


and found “quite a striking 
A littl self-introspection 
have satisfied them that some men, in 


old couples, 
-four of them 
would think, 
whethe: 


nd even before it) married or not, are very 


dom, indeed, that one sees a“ Christmas Number” now 
hops with the magic name of Dickens on it. Numerous 
they have become rare, and, therefore, valu- 
cditions of them, indeed, in “ book form’ 
From a recent statement of his publishers 
we | that the great master are 
demand than ever, and that the report of his popularity being 
(It is 


I suppose it is 


y were 
are 
common enough. 
more in 


arn the works of 


on the wane was a mere invention of the dullards. 


quite curious how the dull man hates Dickens. 
the secret consciousness of his having possessed in unparal- 
leled profusion that gift of humour denied to the poor wretch.) 
Ilis circulation is literally reckoned by the million. But 
those little paper-covered volumes, looking like (yet so unlike) 
a pamphlet, in which the schoolboy and the sage used to 
their pence with equat pleasure, have almost 
the And now, once again, 
one to be there. One rubs 
like Rip Van Winkle, at the sight of it. It is 
a Christmas namber, but a Summer one, and, though at 
the foot of the title-page there is the well-loved name, it 
has a female prefix : Mary Angela Dickens. It is his grand- 
daughter, Though I have not the honour of the young lady's 
personal acquaintance, I take off my hat, as no doubt thou- 
sands of others will do, and welcome her, with a hearty cheer, 
to the ranks of literature. Her arrival there is well thongh 
sully timed. It is twenty years ago, exactly, in this very 
month of flowers, that we lost the very flower and crown of 
storytellers. The pathos which cynics sneeredat, but which 
moved all gefierous hearts to love and pity, the wit that never 
couched its shining lance save in the cause of the weak and 
the poor, are still with us, though the man is dead ; and it is 
pleasant to see one of his race and name pursuing the calling 
he adorned and loved and elevated. May the promise that 
is shown in’“A Mist of Error,” as Miss Dickens calls her 
story, be fulfilled in a sunshine of success! 
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A new form of Arterican Humour has been developed in a 
letter written to the Atheneum by a citizen of the United 
States in connection with the rejection of the Copyright Bill. 
He admits that the ordinary excuses put forward for the 
behaviour of Congress in the matter are untenable, but gives 
an explanation of it of his own, which is not only satisfactory, 
but changes disgest into admiration. The whole thing, it 
seems, arises from the passionate, though abstract, love of the 
Congress for Justice! The late Bill, it seems, did not go far 
enough in the interests of the alien author. There were 
certain details omitted, necessary to perfect equity, that 
shocked the delicate sense of the majority of the House. (The 
hon. member who stated in his place that he did not care 
whether things were stolen or not so long as they were cheap, 
must, we suppose, have been irresponsible for his actions, or, 
at all events, for bis speech.) So far from imputing dishonesty 
to it, what should be understood is that it has so tender a 
conscience that it refuses to assent to any measure in which 
the least blemish of unfairness can be discovered with the 
microscope. In future, this humourist is convinced, if o 
Copyright Bill, which is honourable and honest throughout, 
such as he offers to frame himiself, is presented to Congress, it 
is sure to pass. Under these’satisfactory though somewhat 
unlooked-for circumstances, one would venture to suggest 
that the Bill should contain a proviso for back payments for 
all previous “ conveyances,” in which case one concludes by 
analogy that it would be carried unanimously. 


I suppose it is impossible that a crasade can be undertaken 
except by fanatics, or rather that a fanatic should fail to 
come to_the front of it; but certainly the conduct of our- 
anti-everythingarians would seem to suggest their being 
among the most ignorant of human beings. No one endowed 
with reason and good feeling but wishes that what is vicious 
and unwholesome should be put down and done away with ; 
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are often 
their 


employed to accomplish this 
common-sense as to make 
“The Creator,” once observed a 


but the means 
so destitute of well- 
wishers ashamed of them. 
very silly clergyman to a very wise one, “ has no need of your 
to which the other replied, “ But still more has He 
And the same answer may be made 
nowadays to some of the Don Quixotes who tilt at our 
national vices. The president of an institution calling itself 
the Anti-Gambling League is thus reputed to have expressed 
himself: “We shall never strike a death-blow at gambling 
until we brand everyone who gambles as a thief ; and whether 


wisdom ” ; 
no need of your folly.” 


a man gambles in the drawing-room, or on the Stock Exchange, 
or ata Church Bazaar, he is a thief,and the consent of his 
victims only proves that they are as stupid and immoral as 
himself.” As to immorality,a man may talk like this, and 
for all I know be as pure as new-fallen snow, but as to the 
other thing, one wonders how the A. G. L. discovered him ! 
Do institutions of this kind advertise for the adult with the 
least knowledge of human life in the country, and then forth- 
with elect him for their leader? To palter with vice is one 
thing, but to ran amuck in the cause of virtue and offend as 
many respectable persons, to start with, as possible, is surely 
not to be recommended. 

In the North American Review for June there are no less 
than seven articles upon the question “Do Americans hate 
England?” elicited by Professor Goldwin Smith's recent essay on 
that subject. Some of them are interesting and curious enough. 
Mr. Horace Porter tells us that, while some people accuse his 
countrymen of Anglophobia, there is no little evidence of the 
contrary feeling among them—* Anglomania.” One of the 
symptoms of the attack is observed in the terms employed. 
‘We find here Victoria Hotels, Her Majesty's Opera, Royal 
baking-powder, Imperial trains, and harness-makers to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; and when the anthem 
of ‘John Brown’ is sung there be a confusion 
in some minds as to whether the reference to the possessor 
progressive a soul is an allusion to our hero of 
IIarper’s Ferry or to the Queen's late ‘gillie.’” He tells 
us a story even of an Irishman who, being asked by a 
lady to whom he applied for the post of coachman, “ Are you 
an Englishman?” replies, “No, Mum, I was born in Oirland ; 
but I‘ve lived so long in Ameriky that I suppose I do seem 
These encouraging statements, however, only 


seems to 


of so 


quite English.” 
refer to the upper classes in America, or their dependants. 
‘There appears, unhappily, to be a widespread antagonism to 
us among the lower orders, chiefly owing to the fact of our 
respective great-grandfathers not having been on good terms 
with one another. This feeling is not reciprocated in England 
by any class. Politics are with us a matter more apart, and 
generate no international ill-feeling. As for the sentiments of 
Lritish authors, with which I have some acquaintance, the 
notion of Americans entertaining “hatred” to us is indeed 
amazing. The Lamb has been for generations the victim of the 
Wolf, and has had his own opinion of the transaction, but he 
has never accused him of hatred: on the contrary, he com- 
plains that he is much too fond of Lamb, and devours it with- 
out mint sauce—compensation. 


There are fashions in scoundrelism as in everything else, 
and, just as lawn-tennis has taken the place of croquet, the 
three-card trick has ousted thimble-rigging. A gentleman, as 
justly celebrated for his engaging manners as for his manual 
dexterity, has just been sentenced to a period of seclusion for 
the former offence. It is not a misdemeanour to play with 
fifty-two cards in a railway carriage, but to take three of 
them, and playfully incite your fellow-travellers to bet upon 
their identity when lying face downward, is contrary to the 
It seems hard—and very inconsistent—but the law is 
It was not, however, the law which put down 
thimble-rigging, but a gentleman well known in sporting 
circles, who (as I believe) became indignant with it, as 
infringing upon his rights and privileges in a higher region 
of finance. I had a slight (and I am glad to say transitory) 
acquaintance with him, as a minor. At that time I was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, and the railway to and from 
that respectable University was much frequented by thimble- 
riggers. My friend (if he will allow me to call him so) 
found the assistance he was good enough to extend to the 
youth of the period was often rendered valueless by this prac- 
tice, and (what was of more consequence) that the debts they 
intended to pay him were made bad debts through their 
losing the money on their way up to town. “I must see to 
this myself,” he said-—a phrase which in his mouth had great 
significance. He was six feet high, and broad in proportion, 
and had a fancy for carrying in his pocket what is called, 
strangely enough, a life-preserver, though it is generally, 
so to speak, “retained on the other side.” Though his 
hands were large, they were dexterous: and it was a very 
slight compliment to his character to call him determined. 
(A puisne judge at last got the better of him, however, but 
that's neither here nor there.) Ile took a first-class ticket to 
Cambridge one day, dressed as a well-to-do farmer, and got 
into the same carriage as the gentlemen of the pea and 
thimbles. He lost a few shillings at this little game, but 
presently got a good stake on. Then he said, “I think the 
pea is under ¢his thimble.” And it was. At the same time he 
tipped over the two otber thimbles to show that it was not 
there. There was a moment of indecision about payment. but 
he took out his life-preserver, and the matter was peacefully 
arranged ; the other gentlemen got out at the next station, nor 
were they ever seen on that line again. Moreover, so many 
persons of resolution and a turn for adventure followed my 
friend's example of supplying the missing pea, that the whole 
industry of thimble-rigging was paralysed by it, and presently 
fell into disuse. 


law. 
often both. 


Colonel the Hon. H. F. Eaton; of the Grenadier Guards. 
who has had command of.-the-National Rifle Association's 
Camp at Wimbledon for several years past, is to be appointed 
to the command at the Bisley prize meeting. 
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JUNE 23, 





THE COURT. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
her children, and the children of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, arrived at Windsor on June 21. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg had proceeded to the Great Western Station to 
meet the Queen and Princess. Her Majesty appeared to 
have benefited greatly by her stay in the Highlands, and she 
walked with ease for some distance along the platform to the 
waiting-room without assistance. On Sunday morning, thc 
22nd, the Royal family attended divine service at the Royal 
Mausoleum at Frogmore. Divine service was afterwards 
performed in the private chapel in the castle. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught arrived at Windsor at 2 p.m. (on their 
return from India, via China, Japan,and Canada), having landed 
at Liverpool and travelled by special train. They were met at 
the station by the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales. thc 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, Princesses Victoria and Mand 
of Wales, Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, and 
Princess Margaret, Prince Arthur, and Princess Victoria 
Patricia of Connaught, and drove to the castle with her 
Majesty. On the 23rd the Queen reviewed the Royal Horse 
Guards, the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards, and the Eton 
Volunteers in Windsor Park. ‘The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and many other members of the Royal family were 
present, and the display was of a brilliant character. Count 
Mensdorff arrived at the castle on a visit to the Queen,and was 
included in the Royal dinner party. Lord Salisbury paid a 
visit to the Queen in the afternoon. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their daughters, 
Prince Christian and his daughters, Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and other distinguished personages were 
present at the musical ride performed by the Royal Ilorse 
Guards in the Great Park, Windsor, on June 21. ‘they also 
attended a cricket-match between the Windsor Garrison and I 
Zingari, and several games at polo. The Royal party after- 
wards proceeded to Virginia Water. On Sunday morning, the 
22nd, their Royal Highnesses, accompanied by the members of 
their family and the Duke of Cambridge, drove from Sunning- 
dale to Windsor, where they attended divine service at Holy 
Trinity Church. ‘The Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by the Duke of Clarence and Avondale and Prinecsses 
Victoria and Maud, returned to London on the morning of 
the 23rd from Sunningdale Park. The Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught visited the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
remained to luncheon. Prince Albert Victor took the oath 
and his seat in the House of Lords as Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale. In the evening the Prince and Princess, 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, Princess Victoria, 
and the Dake and Duchess of Edinburgh witnessed the 
performance of “ Le Prophéte” at the Royal Italian Opera. 
At the opening of the new branch of the Seamen's Hospital, 
on June 24, the Duke of Edinburgh, as President of the Society, 
represented the hospital, and received the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The Duchess of Fife is progressing most favourably. 

Major his Royal Highness Albert Victor Christian Edward, 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, K.G., K.P., A.D.C., is gazetted 
Honorary Colonel of the 4th (Prince Albert Victor's) Regiment 
of Bengal Infantry. 

The Duke and Ducliess of Edinburgh, who were the guests 
of Prince and Princess Christian at Cumberland Lodge during 
Ascot Races, left Windsor on June 21 and retarned to London. 

Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg came to Bucking- 
ham Palace on June 24 from Windsor for the purpose of 
attending the State Concert the next evening. 


THE DUKE OF CLARENCE AND AVONDALE 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Monday, June 23, in the House of Lords, when the Lord 
Chancellor took his seat upon the woolsack, there was a full 
attendance of Peers. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor Christian Edward of Wales took the oath and his seat, 
and subscribed the roll, on his creation to hold the honours 
and dignities of Earl of Athlone, and Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, in the peerage of the United Kingdom. The yorng 
Prince was introduced by his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
assisted by the Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Earl Marshal, 
Lord Aveland, Hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain, Admiral 
Sir James R. Drummond, Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, 
and Sir Albert Woods, Garter King of Arms. His Royal 
Highness was conducted to the chair on the left of the Cloth of 
Estate, on which he took his seat with the usual ceremonies. 
The patents of creation were read by the Hon. Slingsby 
Bethell, the Reading Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees. 
The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
Wales were present in the Royal Gallery to witness the ccre- 
mony, and a number of ladies were scated in the Peeresses’ 
Gallery. The Earl of Lathom, Lord Chamberlain, read a 
message from her Majesty, declaring that she had taken into 
consideration the message from the Ilouse setting forth the 
report of the Committee for Privileges with regard to the 
precedence and seat in the House of his Royal Highness ; and 
that it was her gracious pleasure that he should take preced- 
ence next after the Duke of Connaught, and before the Duke 
of Albany, and should sit in a seat placed on the left of the 
Cloth of Estate. It should be observed that special provision 
was made in the case of the late Prince Consort to enable him 
to sit beside her Majesty on the Throne on State occasions, 
and the Princess of Wales enjoys the same privilege as that 
now conferred on her elder son. On ordinary occasions the 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, like other Peers of the Blood 
Royal, will sit on the cross benches. 


ROYAL VISIT TO 


THE 
An Illustration of the new building for a branch of the Sca- 
men’s Hospital at the Victoria and Albert Docks below Black- 


DOCKS. 


wall appears on another page. It was opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on ‘Tuesday, June 24. ‘Their Royal 
Highnesses went down the river on board the steamer H. M. 
Stanley from Westminster Bridge. The shipping near the 
docks had been decorated for the occasion. At the entrance to 
the Albert Dock a battery of the Ist Essex Artillery Volunteers 
fired a salute. The steamer passed through the dock, passing 
the fleets of the Peninsular and Oriental Company and other 
lines, the crews of which manned the yards and gave three 
ringing cheers, the bands of various corps playing the National 
Anthem. On disembarking, their Royal Highnesses were 
received by the president, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
committee of the hospital, and the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the London and India Docks Joint Committee. 
A procession was formed to No. 31 shed, which had been taste- 
fully decorated. After prayers by the Bishop of Colchester, 
the Prince and Princess were presented with an address, read 
by the president. On leaving the dais, which was filled with 
distinguished personages, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
went by railway in a saloon carriage to inspect the hospital, 
after which they returned to the shed, and declared the hospital 
opened. They also visited the Seamen's Hospital at Greenwich. 











JUNE 23, 
ANGLO-GERMAN ARRANGEMENTS IN 
AFRICA. 

Our Map is intended to illustrate the terms of a preliminary 
agreement recently arrived at with Germany with reference 
to the delimitation of British and German territories in 
Africa. All territories recognised as belonging to Great 
Britain, or claimed by her, are stippled, while German terri- 
tories and claims are shaded diagonally. Boundaries estab- 
listied by treaties between European Powers are indicated by 
thick lines of specks. All other boundaries are dotted ina 

less conspicuous manner. 

The recent agreement with Germany deals with three 
distinct parts of Africa—namely, the Guinea Coast, South- 
Western Africa, and Eastern Africa. 

On the Guinea Coast Germany established herself in 1887, 
aud gradually extended her influence from Togo Land, imme- 
diately to the east of the British Gold Coast, far into the 
interior, where a station—Bismarckburg—was established. 
By the present agreement England concedes to Germany a 
portion of the Ewe or Krepe country. including Kpando. 
Germany thus gains access to the upper Volta River, and may 
possibly claim possession of the important commercial town 
of Salaga. 

In South-Western Africa, Germany, it is stated, claimed 
not only the country around Lake Ngami, but also the region 
lying to the east of that lake, as far as the Victoria Falls of 
the Zambesi. The grounds upon which these exaggerated 
claims were based are not quite clear. Suffice it to say that 
Germany now contents herself with a strip of country giving 
access to the Upper Zambesi, and bounded on the north by a 
line agreed upon between her and Portugal. This territory, as 
shown on our Map, covers an area of 27,100 square miles. It 
should, however, be stated that our knowledge of this part of 
Africa is still very imperfect. There can be no doubt as to Lake 
Ngami and Moremi’s country lying within the British sphere ; 
but the position of Ndara is very doubtful, and a modifi- 
cation of the boundary may become necessary if the evi- 
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regions of Somali. Galla, and Masai, and the exceedingly fertile 
countries of the Upper Nile and the Welle. 

Every square degree added in that direction is equivalent 
to an increase of 4700 square miles. Unyoro and the old 
Egyptian provinces on the Upper Nile contain about fifty-five 
of these square degrees, or 150,000 square miles. 

German East Africa covers an area of 344,550 square 
miles. It includes the former coastland of Zanzibar (5440 
square miles), as also Karagwe and other districts between the 
Victoria Nyanza and the north end of Tanganyika (16,180 square 
miles). In the west it extends to the lake just named and to 
the Nyassa, while in the south a boundary agreed upon with 
Portugal in 1886 separates it from Mozambique. Germany 
originally also claimed the country between the Nyassa and 
the south end of Tanganyika, but ultimately agreed to surrender 
the territory lying to the south of a line drawn from the 
tukuru, which enters Lake Nyassa at Karonga, to the mouth 
of the Kigoma, a tributary of the Tanganyika, and including 
the whole of the Stevenson Road. Assuming that the territory 
thus surrendered extends in the south to latitude 11 deg. 
30 min. S., and to the west tothe generally accepted boundary 
of the Congo State, its area would be’ 61,600 square miles. 
The territory forms part of the domain of the African Lakes 
Company. whose natural outlet is through the Shiré and 
Zambesi Rivers into the Indian Ocean, It is to be hoped that 
a satisfactory arrangement may be made with the Portuguese 
Government to define the British boundaries in that direction. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ULM. 
The city of Ulm, in Wiirtemberg, celebrates this year, from 
June 28 to July 1, the completion of its noble cathedral, the 
building of which was commenced in 1377. It was on the 
five hundredth anniversary of its foundation, in 1877, that 
the work of restoring or repairing parts of this magnificent 
Gothic edifice, which had been begun a few years before, was 








foundation-stone, assisted by Jobs Ehinger and Conrad Besserer, 
with a religious service performed by the local clergy. There 
was no Bishop of Ulm. This characteristic prevalence of the 
lay and civic element in the originating design of what is 
called Ulm Cathedral may not be uncongenial to the Protestant 
feelings of the townsmen, who think as much of it,in their 
interesting city on the Danube, as those of Cologne, on the 
Rhine, must think of their own majestic cathedral, finished 
not many years ago. 


THE LATE 
MAJOR-GENERAL C, B. BRACKENBURY, R.A, 
This accomplished military officer, Director of Artillery studies 
at Woolwich, who died of heart disease, in a railway carriage, 
on June 20, was born in 1831. He was educated at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, entered the Royal Artillery, and, 
after passing through the usual grades, became Colonel Oct. 1, 
1882. He has been an Assistant Instructor in Artillery at the 
toyal Military Academy, Assistant Director of Artillery studies, 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General in the Intelligence 
Department of the War Office, Superintending Officer of Garri- 
son Instruction, Assistant Director of Military Education, and 
Superintendent of the Royal Gunpowder Factory. In 1887 
he was appointed Director of Artillery Studies at Woolwich, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General. General 
Brackenbury was present at the siege of Sebastopol, and 
went through the Bohemian campaign of 1866 and_ the 
campaign of Le Mans with the army of Prince Frederick 
Charles, in 1871. He also accompanied the Russian army 
during the campaign of 1877,in Bulgaria, and crossed tlic 
Balkans with the advanced guard under General Gourko. He 
was one of the best and most extensive writers on all military 
subjects, and was the author of “European Armaments in 
1867,” “ The Constitutional Forces of Great Britain,” “ Foreign 
Armies and Home Reserves ” (1871), “The Winter Campaign 
of Prince Frederick Charles in 1870-71,” “ Reforms in 
the French Army,” translated in the Intelligence 





dent intentions of the contracting parties are to be 
realised. Walvisch Bay remains with England; but it 
might be worth considering, subject, of course, to the 
consent of the Cape Government, whether it would not 
be worth while surrendering this bay to Germany, in 
return for the strip of territory conceded in the direction 
of the Zambesi. 

Tar more important than the territorial changes 
effected in Western Africa are those which have been 
brought about in East Africa. The arrangements made 
in 1586 proved far from satisfactory. Roughly speaking, 
the Sultanate of Vitu, or Witu, had then been assigned 
to Germany ; the country between the Tana and Umba 
Rivers (Wanga), as far as the Victoria Nyanzd, was 
handed over to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, while the vast region to the south, as far as 
the Rovuma, was allotted to Germany. Nothing was 
said about the interior. The position of England 
became worse when Germany, in October 1889, declared 
a protectorate over the coast lying between the Jub 
River and the Sultanate of Vitu. 

Germany, by virtue of this earlier agreement, claimed 
the whole of the interior, between 1 deg. S.and 11 deg. 
30 min. S.,as far as the Congo State, and she has even 
cist longing glances towards Uganda and the Nile 
provinces, until recently held by Emin Pasha on behalf 
of Egypt. England, on the other hand, insisted upon 
retaining possession of the country between the Nyassa 
and the south end of ‘Tanganyika, where British traders 
and missionaries had firmly established themselves, and 
which is traversed by the road made by Mr. James 
Stevenson of Largs ; England likewise considered herself 
entitled to the territory which separates the south-west 
shore of Victoria Nyanza from the north end of 'Tangan- 
yika, ‘There was even some talk, at least in the Press, of 
converting the whole of Tanganyika into a British lake, 
and thus establishing a band of British territory which 
would have joined the territories of the African Lakes 
Company, and those of British South Africa generally, 
with the territories granted to the Imperial British East 
Africa Company on the Victoria Nyanza and the 
Upper Nile. 

The negotiations exrried on at Berlin with the view 
of settling these conflicting claims have resulted in an 
agreement which may be looked upon as a fair compro- 
mnise, and certainly leaves Germany in possession of a 
yast colonial province, of great potentialities, to which 
neither the work of her explorers nor the civilising 
efforts of her traders or missionaries can be said to 
entitle her. 
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Department, Horse Guards, War Office, 1874; many 
essays and lectures on military affairs; and a“ Life of 
Frederick the Great.” Healso edited a series of military 
handbooks, one of which, on the technical construction 
and tactical use of fieldworks, was written by himself, 


THE LATE SIR WARINGTON SMYTH. 
This eminent scientific and practical mineralogist, who 
dicd on June 19, at the age of seventy-three, was eldest 
son of Admiral W. H. Smyth, and brother to General 
Sir Henry Augustus Smyth, R.E., Governor of Malta. 
He was born at Naples, his mother being daughter of 
Mr. T. Warington, British Consul there; was educated 
at Westminster and Bedford Schools and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and, having gained a travelling bachelor- 
ship, commenced a personal inspection and study of the 
mineral products and mining industries of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, European Turkey, and Asia Minor, 
which occupied him four years. On his return to 
England, in 1844, he was appointed by Sir Henry de 
la Beche to a post on the Geological Survey. In 185], 
on the formation of the Royal School of Mines in 
Jermyn-street, he became lecturer on mineralogy and 
mining, the former till 1881, the latter to his death. 
About the same time he was appointed inspector of the 
mineral property of the Duchy of Cornwall, and soon 
afterwards Chief Mineral Inspector to the Crown, 
under the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Tor 
the Geological Society he has done much, having been 
one of the honorary secretaries from 1856 to 1866, 
president in 1866 and 1867, and foreign secretary for 
the last sixteen years. In 1879 he was appointed 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Accidents in Coal 
Mines, to the duties of which office he devoted much 
labour during seven years, and for this and other public 
services he received the honour of knighthood in 1887. 
Sesides technical reports and contributions to scientific 
literature, he published in 1856 a book entitled * A Year 
with the Turks,” and, in 1867,“ A Rudimentary Treatise 
on Coal and Coal Mining,” a standard work now in its 
sixth edition, which has been translated into the prin- 
cipal foreign languages. He married, in 1864, Anna 
Maria Antonia, daughter of Mr. Anthony M. R. Story- 
Maskelyne of Basset Down, Wilts, and granddanug)htet 
of Dr. Nevill Maskelyne, Astronomer-Royal, and leaves 
two sons. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Abel 
Lewis, Douglas, Isle of Man. 








The territorial results of these negotiations aro as 
follows: 7 

The Sultanate of Zanzibar is declared to be a British 
* Protectorate,” excepting that mainland portion of it which lies 
to the south of Wanga, and which is to be ceded to Germany, dn 
payment of an indemnity. The Zanzibar ports to the north of 
the river Jub—namely, Barawa, Merka, Magadoxo, and War- 
sheikh—are to be administered by Italy. Deducting the area of 
the territories around these three ports (320 square miles), as 
also the coastland ceded to Germany (5440 square miles), there 
remiin to Zanzibar 3570 square miles. These include the port 
of K'smaya, with the mouth of the Jub; the coastland 
between the Osi and Wanga, with the convenient port of 
Mombasa, and the islands of Lamu, Manda, and Pata in the 
north, and of Pemba, Zanzibar, and Mafia in the south. 

Germany has surrendered her claims to the Sultanate of 
Vitu, at the back of Lamu Island, as also to the whole of the 
rezion between the rivers Jub and Tana, which were declared 
a German Protectorate in October 1889. The navigable Jub 
ivill thus in future separate the territories of the British East 
Africa Company from Italian Somali Land, while the navigable 
Tana lies wholly within British territory. Uganda and the 
countries to the north-west of the Victoria Nyanza are retained 
by England, in accordance with the convention of 1886, but 
the claims of Germany to the greater portion of the district 
lying to the south of latitude 1 deg. between the two lakes 
have been conceded, England merely retaining the country 
around the lofty Mfumbiro Mountain. The region thus sur- 
rendered includes the kingdom of Karagwe, an ancient 
dependency of the Empire of Uganda. The whole of these 
northern British territories form the domain of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, and, as delineated upon our 
Map, they cover an area of 259,739 square miles—viz. :— 

Square Miles, 

Zanzibar, Islands to the South of the Jub a a9 - 1.200 

Zanzibar, Mainland to the South of the Jub oe ee y 

Territory concede | in 1*86, including Uganda.. -- 109,659 








Vitu and the Somali Coast Land, surrendered by Germany 65,160 
Territory to the North. to lat. 30 N. ee aa sa «. 71000 
The district aroun! Mfumbiro Mountain os os ee 1,250 

British East Africa .. ae ° ee -- 250,53) 


This isan area more than double that of the British Islands, 
and it should be noted that it is capable of immense expansion 
towards the north and north-west, where lie the pastoral 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ULM, WURTEMBERG, NOW COMPLETED. 


followed by a determination to raise the great tower, left 
unfinished in 1494 by Matthew Boblinger, the architect of 
that period, to the height of the original design, which 
has now been executed with entire fidelity by an archi- 
tect of the present day, Professor Adolf Beyer. The 
two side towers, at the other end of the building, had been 
erected in 1880 by Ludwig Scheu; while in the interior he 
had reconstructed the main arches of the nave, and had 
adorned the exterior, likewise, with. a graceful outer gallery 
around the choir. Under the direction of the Head Burgo- 
master of Ulm, Herr Karl Heim, and with the patronage of 
the King of Wiirtemberg, a committee was formed to 
collect donations and subscriptions in that city and 
country, and all over Germany, to which the Protestant 
congregations and societies have largely contributed, for the 
Reformed Church is in the ascendancy in Wiirtemberg, and 
this cathedral is the seat of Lutheran worship. The appeal 
for funds was sufficiently responded to for undertaking the 
actual work of building the grand tower ; the first stone was 
laid on June 30, 1885, and on May 31, in the present year, the 
summit of the spire was crowned with the top stone, which 
terminates a pinnacle formed in the shape of a double cross, 
with projecting arms of scuiptured floral device. This pinnacle 
is 528 ft. high, which is 16 ft. above that of Cologne Cathedral, 
and considerably higher than the spiresof Strasburg,St. Nicholas 
at Hamburg, and others of renowned altitude, while it rises far 
above the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. Ulm Cathedral may 
indeed now boast the loftiest church spire in the world, and one 
of the most beautiful, harmonising perfectly with the tower 
from which it ascends, and with all the rest of the building. 
It will be observed, however, that the position of the tower, 
rising immediately above the west front of the cathedral, is 
singularly different from the plan of most of the ancient 
Gothic cathedrals, in which the tower stands at the intersection 
of the nave with the transepts. Tlistorically, this grand 
church was never intended for a Catholic Bishop's cathedral, 
or even for a minster or abbey, but for the “ Pfarr-kirche,” 
or parish church, of the good old German town. Its erection 
was by no means the work of ecclesiastical potentates, but 
of the town council and citizens of Ulm in 1377, headed 
by their worthy old burgomaster, Ludwig Krafft, who laid the 








THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
The Royal Agricultural Society have secured a very pic- 
turesque site for this year’s annual show, which opened 
on June 21 at Plymouth, and from the showyard fine views 
of the three towns—Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse 
can be obtained. A large View of the showyard was given in 
our last issue. This year the entries of cattle are 641 ; horses, 
341; sheep, 576; and pigs, 221; making a total of 1779, 
against a total of 857 in 1865, when the society last visitéd 
the town. The amount offered in prizes is £4730, besides 
which local prizes were awarded by the local committee, as 
well as premiums for various competitions. ‘The show of 
instruments is large and varied, and the dairy department, as 
might be expected from the /Jocale of the society, is most 
important, Only the implement department and the working 
dairy were opened on the first day. 

‘The judging of the horses and cattle took place on the 
23rd. ‘Lhe Queen was especially successful as a prize-winner, 
her Majesty having taken a champion prize, two firsts, two 
high commendations, and a commendation in the shorthorn 
classes, and a commendation in the Hereford class. ‘Ihe 
Prince of Wales obtained a first prize, two reserves, and a 
commendation for Southdown sheep, and a third prize for a 
shorthorn bull. The show generally is considered to Le onc of 
the best ever held under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 
tip Van Winkle” 


Society and 


Special operatic performances of “ were 
given by the Meistersingers’ Amateur Operatic 
Orchestra, on June 25 and 27, at the right pleasant resort of 
this club in St. James’s-street. 


In recognition of his efforts to promote turf reform, the 
Earl of Durham has been presented with a beantiful albun 


containing the names of four hundred subscribers, represeiut 
ative of all classes of the community. Accompanying the bor 
was a sum of over £300, which his Lordship said he should hand 
over to the Rous Memorial Fund, at Newmarket. 

Under the auspices of the London Hungarian Association 
of Benevolence, a ball was given on June 23, at Princes’ Hall, 
Piccadilly. The company, which numbered about five hundred, 
included the Duke of Teck, Count Deym, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, Countess Deym, the Spanish Ambassador, and 


the Lord and Lady Mayoress. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, . 


THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF POLICE, 


Sir Edward Ridley Colbourne Bradford, K. 


S.1 


has been 


appointed Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, in sue- 


cession to Mr. Monro Ile is a Colonel in the 


Corps, but for many years past has worked 


Madras Staff 
the Civil 


Service of India, his last appointment being that of agent for 
the Governor-General at Rajpootana, Since his retirement 


from India he has been Secretary of the Political 


and secret 


Department of the India Office. Sir Edward Bradford is a 


31k EDWARD BRADFORD 


1! IONER OF MLTROP 


son of the Rev. William Mussage Kirkwall Bradford, Rector of 
West Meon, Southampton, and was born in 1836. He entered 
the Madras Army in 1853, and attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1882. During that period he served in the Persian cam- 
paign (1857) and in the North-West Provinces (1858-9). Sir 
Edward, who in 1885 was made a K.C.S.L, was chief of the 
staff attending Prince Albert Victor during his recent tour in 
India. Ie has lost one of his arms, the result of an encounter 
with a tiger some years ago. 

Mr. Monro finally relinquished his post of Commissioner 
of the Metropolitan Police on June 21, and introduced his 
successor, Sir Edward Bradford, to the principal officers at 
Scotland-yard. After Mr. Monro had spoken a few words of 
farewell to his late subordinates, Chief Superintendent Fisher, 
on behalf of all the officers and men of the force, tendered the 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL C. B. BRACKENBURY, R 


expre-sion of their deep regret at his retirement. 


pre decessor. 


Sir E. Brad- 
ford briefly addressed the Superintendents, asking them to extend 
to him that loyal support which had been enjoycd by his 


‘Lhe Bishop of Ely has caused all the ancient records of that 
diocese, which have hitherto been scattered in various places, 


to be removed to the Episcopal Palace, where 


they are 


deposited in a spacious muniment room, so as to be available 


for future historical research. 
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EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
TERRITOKIAL SETTLEMENTS 
EFFECTED 8Y THE 


ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 
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SARAH BERNHARDT AS JOAN OF ARC, AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





TILE 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

I of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, after her severe 
in the haracter of Jeanne d'Are recalls a celebrated 
was started when the late Mr. Tom ‘Taylor 
* beautiful Mrs. 
Theatre in Long 
who signed himself *Q.” 
as follows of the author of “ Joan 
yecasion for him to rely on his own 
writers with whom bodily peril forms 
roast an actress in Long Acre. He 
ability upon devising with a theatrical 
eaux illustrating the life of Jeanne 
lf to the production of drama original 
Whereupon Charles Reade rushed to 
end and collaborator Tom ‘Taylor, and 
ters,” defending the author 
l realism. Ile pointed 
was burned at the 
Reade, “on a small 
two fee to a stop. 
‘when the fire had 
. who did nothing by 
like a burned log from 
intended to convey, that 
burned away and the figure 
course the curtain fell like 
moment that awful 
ss shone like an angel's, and was 
of the over the very 
cre dk ying the mortal body. sclieve me, 
thor—French or English—can give his actress a 
tunity than this of rising to the level of poetry 
Mr. Reade went on to say: No Frenchman 
hog to comment on the same situation in a 
irit,and I am, therefore, reluctantly driven to the 
mm that the brutal nation which burned the Maid of 
» respects, at the bottom of mankind.” 
ing blo wasin Charles Reade'’s best 
he appreciator makes a name, a fortune, and a 
1¢ depreciator tickles his own vanity, but gets to 
r, feel nothing. erush nothing, and be nothing— 

l hy an initial.” 
i*Q.” returned, however, to the attick, and 
French critic Jules Janin was 
ugh to comment on the roasting of Rachel exactly as 
done on the roasting of Mrs. Rousby : “ Pitoyables 
ce bucher, ce bourreau, ce peuple de quatre assistants, 
iche inerte et cet esprit de vin trop subtil pour rien 
A quoi bon cet artifice indigne a la fois de l'histoire 
Altogether it was avery pretty quarrel 
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the same subject for the 
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it at the old 
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preceding 
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Ww on poor ved ~ 


the eminent 


la tragédie?’ 
it laste 1, 
No such controversy is likely to arise over the roasting of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt at Her Majesty's Theatre. The scene 
is not terrible, but ineffective, and at a quarter past midnight 
few have energy to protest against the cremation of poor Joan 
of Arc. Even the actress, worn out, cries piteously for the descent 
of the curtain. The play by M. Jules Barbier is like the one by 
Mr. Tom Tavlor—a historical but undramatic 
tableaux. We are presented with certain scenes in the life of 
Joan of Arc, and they are illustrated by the scene-painter, by 
the costumier, and by the musician. Gounod contributes the 
music, and altogether, what with the prayers, the hymns, the 
organ, the choristers, and the cathedral, it would be difficult 
to find on the stage a more solemn function. The celebrated 
cathedral scene in the Henry Irving version of “Much Ado 
About Nothing ” at the Lyceum was relieved by the sprightly 
passage of arms between Beatrice and Benedict within the 
sacred walls; but in “Jeanne d’'Are” there is not the sem- 
blance of a laugh or the ghost of a smile from the time the 
curtain rises until it falls. As an essay in dramatic elocution 
the performance of Madame Sarah Bernhardt is, no doubt, 
very fine, and in portions of the first tableau she was seen at 
her best; but it is to be feared that the new French Jeanne 
d’Are will only be a succes de curiosité. Tt is easy to account 
for the triumph of the play in Paris. It suited the national 
temperament, as illustrated in such a line as— 


succession of 


La France renaitra des derniers Francals, 
and it suited the Parisian mood to execrate the English. As 
the play stands, there is “ no offence in it” to shock our insular 
prejudices. We cannot contravene the truth of the martyrdom 
of Joan. The only serious fault that can be found with the 
play is that it is no play atall, and somewhat dull as a 
musical diorama. 

The second farcical comedy produced by the Daly 
American Company at the Lyceum promises to be more 
successful than the first. ‘Those who quietly accepted 
“Casting the Boomerang” will, in spite of the hot weather, 
roar with laughter over “ Nancy and Co.” Here we have all 
our old friends; Ada Rehan in her sprightliest mood, alter- 
nately impetuous and hysterical ; John Drew, the epitome of 
polished modern comedy; James Lewis, funniest of old 
wrinkled apple-faced men; Mrs. Gilbert, handsomest of old 
ladies. And there are n-wy new-coruvzrs also—only one of the 
prettiest of the new young ladies may be advised not to 
imitate the delightful manner of Miss Rehan. It is not a good 
imitation, and it is not in good taste. 

At a recent Avenue matinée were produced a neat onc-act 
play by Mr. A. W. Dubourg, and a clever one-act drama, 
* Punchinello,” by Dr. Dabbs, the literary doctor of the Isle of 
Wight. C. 8S. 


There was a large and brilliant gathering at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, on June 24, given on the 
oceasion of the seventeenth annual conversazione by the presid- 
ent and council of the Royal Colonial Institute. ‘he guests, 
who numbered between two and three thousand, were received 
by the vice-presidents, Sir Henry Barkly and Sir Frederick 
Young, and several members of the council. 

Mr. Stanley was on June 19 presented with the freedom of 
the city of Newcastle, and, in reply, he expressed much grati- 
fication at what had been secured for this country in Africa by 
the Anglo-German Agreement, remarking that a legion of 
explorers and missionaries had not been able to secure what 
Lord Salisbury had done in that region.—On the 2Ist Mr. 
Stanley was presented with the freedom of the city of Man- 
chester. The ceremony took place in the Council Chamber, 
which was filled with prominent citizens. The Mayor pre- 
sided. Subsequently Mr. Stanley was entertained to luncheon 
in the banqueting-room at the Townhall, and in the evening 
a largely attended reception was given in his honour at the 
Townhall.—Mr. H. M. Stanley arrived in Oxford on the 24th, 
for the purpose of receiving the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law at the Commemoration, next day. He was accom- 
panied by Miss Dorothy Tennant and her mother, and Surgeon 
Parke. They were met at the station by the Mayor and Mayoress 
and by Alderman and Mrs. James Hughes ; and subsequently 
Mr. Stanley was presented with an address by the Corporation, 
in the City Buildings. Mr. Stanley during his stay in Oxford 
was the guest of the Master of Balliol. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCARBOROUGH. 
The approaching visit of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence to this fashionable and delightful watering-place on 
the Yorkshire with the ceremonial 
opening of the new pleasure-grounds and marine promenade 
drive on the shore of the North Bay, where the extension of 
the town promises greatly increased attractions for summer 
visitors. Scarborough has the peculiar advantage of a double 
aspect seaward, its parts being divided from each other by a 
01d promontory, with cliffs 300 ft. high, crowned by the ruined 
walls and keep of the castle; immediately below this, to the 
south, is the old town, with the piers and harbours of the port, 
beyond which lies the noble South Bay, with its Foreshore 
Road, Spa Grounds, and Esplanade, and a view of the cliffs 
along the coast to Filey, and even as far as Flamborough 
Head. ‘The South Bay front of the modern fashionable town 
is one of the most beautiful on the English Behind 
its wide stretch of firm, smooth sands the ground rises about 
s0 feet, broken in the gentre of the curving bay, at the 
Aquarium, by a valley some 400 feet in width, across which 
is thrown a bridge resting on iron and stone 
pillars, to the South Cliff, leading also to the Spa, with its 
splendid saloon and elevated gardens, and to the Esplanade, 
where tramways, mechanically worked, give access to the 
summit of the cliff. This part of Searborough is in a 
sheltered and is a residence most favourable to 
invalids, especially in winter, but enjoyable at = all 
seasons, and furnished with abundant means of entertain- 
ment ; the medicinal waters of the Spa may also be recom- 
mended, and the sea-bathing is as good as anywhere. ‘The 
Ramsden Valley, or ravine, already mentioned, is laid out asa 
public park, and there is much verdure, and foliage of trees, 
on the slopes of the cliffs, proving the mildness of the air on 
this side of thetown. The North Bay is very’ different, with a 
bolder, wilder sea and a more bracing atmosphere, open views 
of the German Ocean, and of theecoast towards Whitby, to be 
most fully enjoyed on the Promenade Pier, which is 1000 ft. 
long, with a pier-head 150 ft. wide. Here it is that the fine 
new road along the shore of the bay has been constructed, 
and the ornamental grounds have been laid out, which the 
Duke of Clarence is invited to see, and it is not unlikely that 
they will bear the name of his Royal Highness. A band-stand 
has been erected on part of the undercliff. Our View of Scar- 

borough is taken from this side. 
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MEYERBEER’S “LE PROPHETE.” 

The production of this important work at the Royal Italian 
Opera, on June 23 (with the French text), was one of the 
specialties of Mr. Augustus Harris’s present season, not as an 
absolute novelty, but asa work of grandeur and beauty that 
had not been much heard of late years in this country. It 
was originally produced at the Paris Opéra House, in April 
1849, and was brought out, in Italian, at our Covent- 
Garden establishment in July of the same year. It forms 
one of the three stage works of its com poser— 
the others being “ Robert le Diable” and “ Les Muguenots.” 
As in these, so in “Le Prophéte,”’ the libretto (by Scribe) 
has strong features of the romantic with basis 
of historical interest; and in each Meyerbeer was, 
perhaps, of all composers, the best fitted to supply the musical 
colouring to the outline provided by the librettist. ‘The 
strongest possible dramatic contrasts are provided between 
the sombre and fierce sentiment of the conspiring fanatics, 
and the gorgeous splendour and sensuous music of the scene 
of John of Leyden’s coronation in the cathedral—between the 
irresolution and final denial of his despairing and loving 
mother by the infatuated so-called prophet; and between 
his abandonment of his betrothed Bertha and her abiding 
love for him. Notwithstanding some instances of over- 
prolongation in the music, the general impression left is 
that of grandeur and dramatic consistency, especially when 
the principal characters are worthily filled. Those of John 
and his heart-broken mother, Fides, have had many admirable 
representatives, conspicuous among whom were Signor Mario, 
Signor Tamberlik, and Signor Gayarré as John, and Madame 
Viardot-Garcia as Fides. ‘These characters were, in the recent 
performance at the Royal Italian Opera, sustained, respectively, 
by Madame Richard and M. J. de Reszké. To speak first 
of the lady—she recently made her first appearance here 
(in “La Favorite”), having for some time occupied a high 
rank in Paris as a dramatic singer of the first class. Her 
recent performance here as Fides justified all the encomiums 
that have been passed on her. In her personation of the 
heart-broken mother, and her rendering of the expressive 
music of the part, Madame Richard fully realised the dramatic 
and musical interest of the character. Especially fine was the 
delivery of the appeal to John in the concluding scene of the 
first act, and in the despairing denial in the cathedral. Another 
magnificent performance was that of M. J. de Reszké, who 
gave full dignity of bearing to the dramatic aspect of the 
character of John,and sang the music with admirable vocalisa- 
tion. His delivery of the recital of the dream, of the hymn 
of triumph, of the passages in the cathedral scene, and the 
despairing enthusiasm of the final catastrophe left nothing to 
be imagined beyond it. M. E. de Reszké gave full importance 
to the part of Zachariah, and was well supported by M. 
Montariol and Signor Miranda as the other fanatics—Jonas 
and Mathisen. Mdlle. Nuovina gave the music of Bertha 
with graceful expression, and M. Cobalet was an excellent 
representative of the tyrannical Count Oberthal. 

The well-sustained action in the skating scene, and the 
gorgeous pageantry of the coronation scene, were magnificent 
examples of Mr. Ilarris’s skill in stage management. The 
choral and orchestral details were thoroughly well rendered, 
and the opera was ably conducted by Signor Mancinelli. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive a finer performance of “ Le 
Prophéte,” in every respect, than that of the present season at 
the Royal Italian Opera. 
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The annual fancy-dress ball in aid of the funds of the 
Royal Caledonian Asylum and the Royal Scottish Hospital 
was given on June 24,in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Mét- 
ropole, and was largely attended. The ball is under the 
patronage of her Majesty, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and other members of the Royal family, and many members 
of noble Scottish families acted as lady patronesses. 

The marriage of Viscount Cantelupe, the eldest son of Earl 
De la Warr, with Miss Dorothy Heseltine, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Postle Heseltine of Walhampton Park, Lymington, 
was celebrated on June 24 in St. Paul's Church, Knights- 
bridge. Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) was 
present. The bridesmaids were the Ladies Edeline 
and Leonora Sackville, sisters of the bridegroom; the 
Misses Silvia, Diana, and Clarissa Heseltine, sisters of 
the bride ; Miss Helen Lovell, Miss Evelyn Trotter, and Miss 
Muriel Heseltine, the last taking the place of Lady Margaret 
Sackville, the bridegroom's youngest sister, who was prevented 
from attending through indisposition. Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne) presented the bride with a diamond 
crescent brooch, 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The Duke of Clarence and Avondale’s dignified début in the 
House of Lords, Mr. Smith's half-hearted surrender of the 
Compensation clauses, and Mr. T. M. Healy's first appearance 
in the unfamiliar part of a scrupulous defender of Constitu- 
tional practice are among the most notable Parliamentary 
events of the current week. When Parliament draws to its 
close, the Ministerial bark almost invariably drifts into troubled 
waters. Hence the Government has done well to lighten the 
ship so far as practically to throw overboard the much-debated 
licensing clauses. Maintained in power by the co-operation of 
the Liberal Unionists, the Ministry may deem itadvisable during 
the remainder of their term of office to keep in closer touch 
with the leaders of that party, from whose camp the vexatious 
Compensation Bill has driven a powerful member in Mr. Caine, 
who seeks re-election and a political whitewashing at Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

A welcome bit of colour was infused into the House of 
Lords on Monday, June 23, by the stately ceremony attending 
the formal entrance of the Heir Presumptive to the Throne. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, having been summoned to Windsor 
by the Queen, could not be present. But Lord Cranbrook and 
Lord Lathom worthily filled the place of the Prime Minister ; 
the Lord Chancellor, whose bonhomie never fails, donned his 
three-cornered black hat for the occasion; and Earl Gran- 
ville actually became sedate, not to say solemn, as Leader 
of the Opposition. The galleries were brightened by 
bevies of Peeresses in light summer attire of subdued 
hues. Among the most interested and attentive ob- 
servers were the Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria 
and Maud of Wales, who were attired in dark - silk 
dresses, and sat in a corner of the Royal balcony. Brilliant 
in the extreme was the procession up the floor of the House. 
Wearing their handsome scarlet and ermine robes of State or 
official uniforms, gay indeed looked the Duke of Norfolk as 
Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, Lord Avelandas Hereditary 
Great Chamberlain, Sir Albert Woods as Garter King-at-Arms, 
his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (seeming particularly 
bright and happy, and with some Ascot sunshine in his 
beaming smile), the Duke of Clarence and Avondale (who 
bore himself remarkably well, and with unaffected, simple 
modesty), and the Duke of Edinburgh, the “thin red line” 
led by Sir James Drummond as the Gentleman Usher of the 
slack Rod. Bowing first the prescribed number of times to 
good-humoured Lord Halsbury, the new Royal Peer was 
escorted next to the table, where the Hon. Slingsby Bethell 
clearly read the voluminous scroll granting the young Duke 
his patent of peerage. Calmly and collectedly did the Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale perform his part of the ceremony, 
regarded with paternal approval by the Prince of Wales, and 
scrutinised eagerly by the Princess of Wales and his sisters. 
IIe took the oath in a firm voice, signed the roll, then occu- 
pied the chair of state placed to the left of the Throne, 
having his father seated next him, and cordially shook hands 
finally with the Lord Chancellor before retiring, with his 
august supporters, to disrobe. It was almost a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous when Lord Ribblesdale approached 
the table and raised an idle discussion respecting the attend- 
ance of noble Lords in the Upper House ; but his Lordship was 
neatly extinguished by Lord Cranbrook. 

One of the liveliest and most exciting divisions witnessed 
for some time in the Commons hastened the withdrawal by 
the Government of the Compensation clauscs. Members 
devoted to the pleasant recreations of society, who delight in 
breathing the fresh air of the racecourse by day, and prefer 
at night the debilitating atmosphere of the theatre or opera- 
house to the overheated House of Commons, find it increasingly 
difficult to do justice alike to their fashionable relaxations and 
their Parliamentary duties. It was on the Ascot Royal Hunt 
Cup day that the faithful among the faithless sought to take 
advantage of this predilection of society devotees by securing 
a chance victory over the Ministry. But the alert Radicals 
reckoned without their Irish hosts, whose irrepressible verbosity 
on the “shadowing ” question checked the conspirators. ‘The 
House was in Committee on the Local Taxation Bill, however, 
before the Ministerial Whips could collect their scattered 
forces. Mr. Akers-Douglas was in despair when he scrutinised 
the serried ranks of the Opposition. Almost at the last 
moment defeat was prevented by the arrival of Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Chaplin and a few others in hot haste from Ascot. 
In the division on the first clause, the Ministry only managed, 
however, to secure a majority of four, ‘This virtually settled 
the fate of the licensing clauses. 

If the expressive face of Mr. W. H. Smith bean index to 
his mind, the First Lord of the Treasury, in indifferent health 
as he is, became more and more weary of the obnoxious clauses 
Mr. Goschen or Mr. Ritchie, or both, fatuously endeavoured 
to fasten on to the Budget. While Mr. Balfour could 
barely conceal his delight at the discomfiture of his col- 
leagues in this matter, comporting himself on the Treasury 
3ench with the jubilancy of «a Minister who had opposed the 
measure in the Cabinet, Lord Randolph Churchill bore him- 
self more serenely in his corner seat on the bench behind the 
Eden he had left of his own accord, but yet could not 
restrain himself from a semi-triumphant look round out of 
his large blue eyes as he caressed his moustache, as who should 
say, “ Didn’t I tell you the Government conldn’t get on long 
without the signal advantage of my tactful leadership?” 

Mr. Smith was, indeed, to be pitied. The right hon. 
gentleman, instead of swallowing the obnoxious licensing 
clauses at one gulp on the Twenty-third of June, 
was prevailed upon by his colleagues to indulge in 
half-measures. ‘the pith of his yea-nay statement (in 
reply to stalwart Mr. Caine) was. that, while the 
money derived from the new taxes for compensating English 
publicans would be ticd up, awaiting the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment, the clauses dealing with Scotland and Ireland would be 
proceeded with. The following day, Mr. T. M. Ifealy pointed out 
that a clause of the Budget Bill should prevent the Govern- 
ment from tying up the licensing money in the manner 
proposed. The Speaker and Mr. Gladstone coincided with Mr. 
Healy ; and the Government seized the opportunity again to 
reconsider their position with regard to the contested clauses. 

The Home Secretary, in spite of Sir William Harcourt’s 
grave censure, was thought, on the whole, to have made out 4 
good case for his action with regard to Mr. Monro’s resignation 
of the Chief Commissionership of Police, to which gallant 
Colonel Sir Edward Bradford succeeds. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a silver medal to Jean 
Francois Guérin, boatswain of the French barque Actif, of 
Nantes, in recognition of his gallantry and humanity in 
rescuing, at the risk of his life, a seaman of the British steam- 
ship Craiglands, who fell into the river at Bordeaux on June 9. 


The annual show of the Universal Food and Cookery 
Association was opened on June 24, at Westminster Town 
Hall, by Lady Mary Carr-Glyn. From noon till nine p.m. the 
public and the children of the various Board Schools were 
initiated in the mysteries of the art, The show was continued 
for several days, 
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DESIGNS FOR THE 
GREAT TOWER. 
The jurors appointed to considr 
the competition designs for the 
project for a tower to overtop the 
Eiffel Tower have issued their re- 
port to the directors of the “ Towcr 
Company.” They report that tl.cy 
have given very careful examina- 
tion to every drawing, that the 
designs were of very varying 
merit, and, although there were 
good points about many of them, 
tuey confess to being disappointed 
with the general result, and ex- 
press regret that “there is no 
single design which we could 
recommend as it stands for cx- 
ecution.” The one which they 
recommend for the first premium 
of 500 guineas, that by Messrs. 
Stewart, Maclaren, and Dunn, 
is the best in regard to design, 
with an entrance facade treated 
in a rather Oriental style; but 
the Jurors state that, though 
many of the designs were at once 
eliminated as unsuitable, they did 
not arriveat the final award with- 
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out repeated and prolonged con- 
sideration. The second premium 
of 250 guineas is awarded to 








Messrs. Webster and Haigh, of 
Liverpool. ‘The Jurors are Mr. 
E. H. Carbutt (chairman), Sir F. 








Bramwell, Sir B. Baker, Mr. E. J. 
Harland, Professor A. W. B. Ken- 
nedy, and Messrs. C. Liddell, J. F. 
Moulton, and Thomas Verity. We 
present Illustrations of the two 
prize designs. 


HELIGOLAND. 
Our Map of the coasts of the 
Kuropean Continent and of Great 
Britain surrounding the North 
Sea, or German Occan, shows the 
position of the tiny islet of 
Heligoland in its geographical 
relations to the different countries 
having an outlook towards that 
sea. The view which 
may reasonably be 
entertained with re- 
gard to the proper 
natural destination of 
this isolated piece of 
rock and sind, which 
is scarecly a mile long 
and a quarter of a 
mile wide, with a mere 
village population of 
foreign race, cither 
































fishermen or lodging- 
house keepers main- 
tained by German 
summer visitors, has 
been considerably altered by the changes of European dominion 
in I864and 1866. ForSchleswig and Holstein, which were form- 
erly Duchies held by the King of Denmark as a member of the old 
Germanic Coufederation, are now integral parts of the King- 
dom of Prussia; and so are the old Free Cities of Hamburg 
and Bremen, and the former Kingdom of Hanover, which 
are, with Oldenburg and Friesland, the North German com- 
munities directly interested ‘in that maritime coast. Heligo- 
land, as will be seen at one glance, lies in the centre of a deep 
bight of the coast, midway between the shores of Holstein 
and Friesland, commanding the entrance to the Elbe, to the 
Weser, and to the Jahde-Busen, where the chief naval arsenal 
of the German Empire, called Wilhelmshafen, has of late 
years been established. Iamburg, on the Elbe, and Bremen, 
on the Weser, are the most important seats of German maritime 
trade. ‘i'he projected ship-canal, which is to traverse Holstein 
from west to east, connecting the North Sea with the Baltic at 
Kiel, and making an entrance to the Baltic navigable in winter, 
must be nearly opposite to Heligoland. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that all loyal and patriotic Germans are gratified 
by the prospect of owning this island, which has not a senti- 
mental but a real, practical, and substantial value to Germany, 
even though it should never become a powerful fortress. 
Although itis quite inconceivable that, in the hands of Great 
Britain, it should ever be used as a base of attack on 
Germany by a British naval 
force — war between us and 
that nation being the most 
impossible political conting- 
ency—our probable neutrality, 
as in 1870, in any future war 
between France and Germany 
might enable a Freach fleet, 
certainly against our will, to 
approach perilously near to the 
outlets of German commerce, 
to carry on blockading opera- 
tions, and to intercept the Ger- 
man naval communications. q 
‘Lhis was actually done, to some < 
extent, in the war twenty years LEEDS© 
ago. With the most friendly 
feeling towards France, we do 
not fear to say that it can never, 
under any circumstances, be 
to the interest of England 
that it should again be done ; 
that, while we hope and is | 
intend to be neutral if the 
conflict for the Rhire frontier 
were renewed, we do not want 
to see Hamburg ruined, or the 
French Coutinental blockade of 
Napoleon I. re-established, in any 
case; and that if Heligolan4, 
vruich can shelter a fleet though 
it has no harbour, be transferred 
to the German Empire, we 
trust it will be an additional 
pledge for the peace of Europe. 
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PRIZE DESIGNS FOR THE GREAT TOWER, 

to England, in exchange for most valuable consideration in 
Africa, do not rest upon any cherished historical associa- 
tions. Heligoland, in ancient times, belonged to the Danes, 
afterwards to the Dukes of Schleswig or the Dukes of Holstein, 
never to Hanover, and in 1807, when Denmark had joined our 
enemy Napoleon, it was captured without any fighting by the 
squadron of Admiral Russell, since which event, though it has 


in a million has visited the isle, or has had dealings with it. 
The people, numbering about two thousand, are an odd frag- 
ment of the Frisian race, which inhabits several other islands 
nearer the mainland coast, all belonging to Germany, south and 
east of Heligoland. It is stipulated that those now living, of 
adult age, shall not be compelled to serve in the German army 
or navy, or be liable to increased taxation, and they may 
remain British subjects, individually, if they choose. Annexa- 
tion to Germany will probably enrich the island by large 
Government and private expenditure; and we really cannot 
believe that the Heligolanders will lose much by the change, 
or that their feelings will be deeply hurt. 

The Portrait of the late General C. B. Brackenbury is from 
a photograph by Messrs. Window and Grove, of Baker-strect : 
and that of the new Commissioner of Police, Sir E. Bradford, 
is from one by Messrs. Debenham and Gould, of Bournemouth. 
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NATAL CARABINUERS. 
A grave question now exercising 
the minds of colonists in “ plucky 
little Natal” is Home Rule, or, as 
it is called there, Responsible 
Government. The main argunient 
of the opponents of this measure 
is the weakness of colonial defence 
in the face of 500,000 natives liv- 
ing in primitive barbarism, who 
are not, but might become, dis- 
loyal. It is remarked, however, 
how successfully a handfal of 
Dutch Boers have long held their 
own in the vast adjoining States— 
the Orange River and Transvaal 
Republics ; and lastly, with reagon- 
able pride, some colonists point to 
Natal’s little Volunteer army. 

The Natal Carabineers, or Car- 
bineers, mustering now about 
400 horses and carbines, are one 
of the oldest mounted Volunteer 
corps of the British Empire, and 
probably have seen more active 
service than any other. At the 
fatal field of Isandhlwana, in the 
Zulu War of 1879, a number 
of them gallantly rallied round 
Durnford, and fell with him. 
They are mainly composed of 
high-spirited, sport-loving, loyal, 
and true young men—a type 
happily found all over the 
British Dominions, but nowhere 
more than in Natal. Exercised 
with different weapons, as we 
may judge from their perform- 
ances in “gymkhana,” at. tent- 
pegging, lemon-slicing, and other 
feats of skill, they would forma 
corps of “ beaux sabreurs” that 
any European officer woffld be 
proud to command, 

‘The two Sketches, from photo- 
graphs by Mr. Murray of Pieter- 
maritzburg, represent the senior 
corps, a portion of a wing, and 
a tent of the Richmond and Mid- 
Ilovo troop, taken at the recent 
autumn (Southern Hemisphere) 
annual manceuvres. Besides the 
Carabineers there are the Natal 
Mounted Rifles, the Natal Royal 
tifles, the Naval, Artillery, and 
Railway Volunteers, and the 
enlisted corps of Natal Mounted 
Police. We are indebted for this 
communication to Captain Mont- 
gomery of Ismont, Natal, J.P., 
whose son and son-in-law are im 
the local troop of Volunteers. 


The New Zealand Parliament 

was opened on June 19 hy the 

Governor, Lord Onslow, who in 

his speech on the occasion con- 

gratulated the colony on the 

progress made during the ~past 

year, and the success which had attended the exhibition 

at Dunedin. His Excellency stated that it was proposed to 

appoint delegates to represent the colony at the forthcoming 

Australasian Federation Convention. ‘The Government was 
prepared to adopt the 2}d. postage rate to England. 

The Emperor William and the Empress Augusta Victoria 
went on June 19 to Wernigerode, to be present at the unveiling 
of a monument of the Emperor William I. which Connt 
Stolberg-Wernigerode has had erected on his estate. ‘The 
Empress returned the same evening to Berlin, but the Empcror 
went on to Essen to inspect Herr Krupp’s renowned gun- 
factories. The foundation-stone of the main building of the 
Emperor and Empress Frederick's Hospital for Children 
in Berlin was laid on the 20th, in the presence of the 
Empress Frederick. Her Majesty was received with great 
enthusiasm, and thanked by the Burgomaster in the name of 
the city. On the evening of the 22nd the barracks of the 
Gardes du Corps, or Ist Life Guards, at Potsdam were the scene 
of one of those festivals at which the Germans are very skilful— 
a festival to commemorate the 150th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of that magnificent regiment by Frederick the Great. 
From the Seven Years’ War onwards to St. Privat and Sedan this 
regiment has always been foremost where hard fighting was 
to be done. The Emperor rode on the 23rd at the head of the 
Gardes du Corps, from the New Palace into the town, which 

was handsomely decorated for 
the occasion. Divine service for 
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the troops was held in the 
Lustgarten, in the presence of 
the members of the Imperial 
family, including the Empress 
Frederick, the Empress Victoria, 
and a number of distinguished 
personages. The entertainment 
was closed by a sumptuous sup- 
per, spread in tents, at which 
the Emperor drank the health 
of the finest heavy cavalry 
regiment in his army.—Drince 
Bismarck on the 23r7 received 
a deputation, who p..sented to 
him an address bearing the 
signatures of 30,000 citizens 
of Berlin. In reply, he said 
that a good Minister must not 
regard the frowns of the Mon- 
arch he serves, but tell him 
his opinion frankly. His reason 
for leaving Berlin was, he said, 
a want of harmony in the 
views of his colleagues in the 
Government.—A_ statue to the 
memory of the philosopher Moses 
Mendelssohn has been unveiled 
at Dessau, his native place 

The Gutenberg celebration, to 
commemorate the 450th anni- 
versary of thediscovery of theart 
of printing, began in Mayence 
on June 22. The printers of May- 

















The objections to this cession 
of what is practically worthless 


MAP SHOWING TUE POSITION OF HELIGOLAND. 


ence held their féte near the Gut- 
enberg Monument on the 24th. 
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HELIGOLAND, THE ISLAND TO BE CEDED TO GERMANY. 

















COLONIAL VOLUNTEERS: THE NATAL CARABINEERS. 
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DRAWN BY FRED. BARNARD. 


There in the dying light the puffins swam and dived, and the s iqulls screamed as they flew overhead. 


ARMOREL OF.  LYONESSE. 


A ROMANCE OF TO-DAY. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 


one hopes. At least, she lost her pale cheeks and thin form: 

she put on roses, and she filled out: she became almost as 

strong as Armorel, almost as dexterous with the sheet, and 

lasses of the city and of the milking path—Dolly and Molly almost as handy with the oar. But of verses I fear that few 

and stately Kate, and the Duchess of Dainty Device. As  cametoher. With the best intentions, with piles of books, 

Perhaps there was no fog at all, but yet, he had only lost his heart to two, and was now raving over these two maidens idled away the summer, basking on the 

there was melting snow, or there the second of his sweethearts. One such youth I have known headlands, lying among the fern, walking over the downs of 

whatever there was, to be out of and followed as he passed from the Twenties to the Thirtic Bryher and St. Martin’s, sailing in and out among the channel 

doors brought no joy, and the early darkness was tolerabl to the Forties—even to the Fifties. He has always loved on bathing in Porth Bay, or off the lonely beach of Ganilly im th 

d and hid and put away the day. In the archi- girl after the other. He knows not how life can exist unless Eastern group. Alway mething to see or something to d 

pelago of Scilly, the sky was bright and clear: the sea was a manisin love: he is a mere slave and votary of Love: yet e they ail by themselv 

blue, except in the shallow places, where it was a light trans- never with a goddess of the earth. He loves an imagi but the day was calm 1 the way round Bi 

the waves danced and sparkled : round the ledges simulacrum—a phantom: and he _ lool on with j rT { nother time they sailed—but th 

of the rocks the white foam rolled and leaped: the sunshine _ satisfaction—yea! the tears rise to his eyes when he t , climbed up on Blac 

was warm: the air was fresh. The girls stood on the northern phantom at the last, after many cru , yea th. One 
Samson. They had been on the island now for eight braced—not by himself—but by another phantom Happy 

For the greater part of that time they were alone. lover! so to have lost the substance, yet to be satisfied with 

Only in the summer Archie came to pay them a visit. His the shadow ! 

play was accepted it would probably be brought out in Except for Archie 


career in which a man is always in love, and blamelessly, even 
with the knowledge of his wife, with a succession of the love- 
liest and most delightful damsels—country girls and princesses 


PART II.—CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE TRESPASS OFFERING. 


a day in midwinter. Over the adjacent island of 
Britain there was either a yellow fog, or a white 


T was 
Great 
fog, or a black fog. 
a black east wind, or 

was cold sleet and rain: 


because it close 


parent green: 
gs of Scilly 


m- ean, at ood on Gorregan with the cruel te 
| even threaded the 
gether as the Scil Always 


carn of 


months. 
to do So the morning and 


’s visit they had no guests all throug! } ternoo! way, and there was nothing left but tea 
January, perhaps not till later, according to the success ef the summer. The holiday visitors mostly arrive at igh ‘ a little music, a a stroll in the moonlight or beneath the 
the piece then running. Meantime, he had got introductions, Town, sail across to Tresco Gardens and_ back, 0 to bed: and if there came a 
thanks to Armorel’s evening, and now found work enough to same day, some the next day, thinking they have seen Scilly ind the puddings tocompose! A 
keep him going on one or two journals, where his occasional None of them land on Samson. Few there are who ! 

papers—the papers of a young and clever man feeling his way the Outer Islands where Armorel mostly loved té en six months here and mor Effie,”’ said 
to style—were taken and published. And he was, of course, The two girls spent the whole time alon it ach other Armorel hey were sitting in the sunshine in the sheltered 


ir to see 


some ! tars, an k together, and 
to make 
e, profitable tim: 


writing another play: he was in love with another heroin for company. I do not know whether the wrinkled and twisted old apple-trees. 
happy, if he knew his own happiness, in starting on that rare 
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country will be enriched by Effie’s sojourn in Lyonesse, 


shall we think of going back to London ? 





THE 


She looked out upon 
vho talks to herselt 
thought of 
him, Effie 
Suppose | 
» differ. 
VV deep down among 
no differe 


much ¢ lave 
very day I 

mall VOU LOVE 

ain That wo 

ink low—l 

would 

is he } ill 


th 


kd make ne 


1 
Dike 


choked with a 
for nothing was the 
frightened the other gi SI 

of such a passion; yet she knew that 

rht continually of this man. She did not dare 

looked on with clasped hands, in silence. 

oftened again The tumult of her heart 
turned to Effie and kissed her. 

you know now—but you have 

But I must see him soon. I 

come to see me Let us go 

hothouse this 


rl esi 


sub- 


me, deal euessed 

tiVWono more 
he cannot 
little orchard i like a 


they saw the 


iey reached the top of the hill 
Mary’s and 


wr from Penzance rounding Bar Point on St 
nning through the North Channel 
si had a fine 
bout must have done it in three how 
imvthing for us It is too early for the wrote 
for those books, but I doubt if there ja And I 
wrote to Philippa, but I do not expect a letter in reply by this 
port 

* And I wrote to 

ill get a letter t r=cdlary 


‘The 


brings 


pa sage,’* tid Armorel 

I wonder if she 

nuieazines | 
been time. 


do not know whether I 
there should 


Archie, but | 
Suppose con it 
I isitors come to Scilly in the winter—and none to 
m ‘ce are alone on our desert island, Effie. See, the 
teamer is entering the port: the tide is low: she cannot get 
alongside the quay. It is such a fine day that it is a pity we 
did not sail over this morning and mect the steamer. There 
am-launch from ‘Tresco.”’ 
quite a mile from Samson to the quay of Hugh 
Town ; but the air was so clear that Armorel, whose eyes were 
as good as any ordinary field-glass, could plainly make out the 
agitation and bustle on the quay caused by the arrival of the 
tcumer. 

** The boat always carries my thoughts back to London,”’ 
said Armorel. ‘* And we have been talking about London, 
have we not? When I was a child the boat came into the 
Road out of the Unknown, and next day went back to the 
Unknown. What was the other side like? I filled it up with 
the vague splendour of a child’s imagination. The Unknown 
to me was like the sunrise or the sunset. Well now I 
know. The poets say that knowledge makes us no happier. 
I think they are quite wrong. It is always better to know 
everything, even though it’s little joy 

To feel that Heaven is farther off 
Than when one was a boy. 

‘**There is a boat,’’ she went on, after awhile. ‘‘ She is 
putting out from the port. I wonder what boat it is. Per- 
haps she is going to Bryher—or to St. Martin’s—or to St. Agnes. 
It is not the lighthouse boat. She is sailing as if for Samson ; 
but she cannot be coming here. What a lovely breeze! She 
weuld be here in a quarter of an hour. I suppose she must 
be going to Tresco. See what comes of living on a desert 
island. We are actually speculating about the vovage of a 
sailing-boat across the Road! Effie, we are little better than 
village gossips. You shall marry Mr. Paul Pry.”’ 

“She looks very pretty,” said Effie, ‘‘ heeling over with 
the wind, wherever she is going.”’ 

‘ They are steering south of Green Island,”’ said Armorel. 
‘That is very odd. If she had been making for Bryher or 
Tresco she would leave Green Island on the lee and steer up 
the channel past Puftin. I really believe that she is coming 
to Samson. I expect there is a parcel for us. Let us run 
down to the beach, Effie. We shall get there just in time.”’ 

They ran down the hill. As the boatman lowered the sail 
and the boat grounded on the firm white sand of the beach, 
the girls arrived. The boat brought, however, no packet 

“Oh!” cried Effie ** It is Roland Lee!” 

It was none other than that young man of whom they 
had been speaking. Armorel changed colour: she blushed a 
rosy ved: then she recovered quickly and stepped forward, as 
Roland leaped out upon the sand. ‘**Welcome back to 
Samson she said, giving him her hand with her old frank- 
**We cxpected you to come, but we did not know 


goes the ste 


Less 


wheu 
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hand 


replied 
uildering h 
ippose,”” he 


r the way over 


is portmanteau. ‘* No 
aid. ‘Shall I go 
tl Samson 


1¢ hill! 


and chat 


ere the most nu 
thing to run 


ller from London 


Armorel, when they arrivedat th 

Mr. Roland Lee. You 

] to stay with us 

rain.’ h ery f yomne) yut and shook hands with 

gotten Mr. Lee Why, he was 

cen at Holy Farm since 
to the l 


him in triendly 

the only young n who had 
Armorel’s broths drowned 

wrath of those ibies. 
“Fe \ ir old room,’’ said Dorcas. ‘* Chessun 
and light a fire to warm the room. 
not much altered. Your beard is 
ite! Not much changed You ’re 


been 


relentless 


victims 


you left her she 
improved, but 


now. Whe1 
I say she’ 

t Wil i child : eains’’ 
aid Roland 

was quite ¢ 
about the return the 
ing to eat 


was not the 

It was half 

breakfast, and 

ipon the sea one is naturally 

th and put the cold beef—cold 

Pickles also produced—a 

a romantic objcet The young man was 

wad come all the way from town on purpose 

upon that wonderful accident: yet he 

Nay, he was in a famishing condition, 

beef and beer— that old Brown George full 

wed with a head of foam like the head of a 

if he was not in love at all. And Armorel 

him at the table talking to him about the 

tudio and whether he had furnished it, and all 

and Chessun hovered over him suggesting more 

pickles. And he laughed, and Armorel laughed—why not? 

Phey both as happy as they could be. But Effie 

wondered how Armorel, whose heart was so full, whose soul 

was so charged and heavy with love, could laugh thus gaily 
and talk thus idly. 

After luncheon, which of course 
dinner, Roland vot up and stocd in the 
looking out to sea. Armore] stood beside him 

‘*T remember standing here,”’ he said, ‘*‘ one morning five 
A great deal has happened since then.”’ 
deal. We are older—we know more of the 


onplace. There 
wanderetl 
Since 


were 


xplain : 
took a pick] 
and he ta 
! 
venerabl 
it Opposite 
and his 
of things, 


ova 
kind 


wert 


vas, in Samson fashion, 


square window, 


yeurs ago. 

‘A great 
world.”’ 

‘We ar 
hould not be here.”’ 

It was quite natural that Armorel should put on her 
jacket and take her hat, and that they, should go out together. 
iffie took her seat in the window and lay in the sunshine, a 
book neglected in her lap. Armorel had got her lover back. 
She loved him. Oh! she loved him. So heavenly is the 
contemplation of human love that Effie found it more soothing 
than the words of wisdom in her book, more full of comfort 
than any printed page. Human love, she knew well, would 
never fall to her lot : all the more should she meditate on love 
Well, she has her compensations : while others act 
she looks on: while others feel, she will tell the world, in her 
verse, What and how they feel: to be loved is the chief and 
crowning blessing for a woman, but such as Effie have their 


stronger, Armore]’’—their eyes met—‘‘ else I 


in others. 


consolations. 

She looked up, and saw old Dorcas standing in the door. 

‘They have gone out in the boat,’’? she said. ‘* When I 
saw him coming over the hill I said to Chessun, ‘ He*s come 
again. He’s come for Armorel at last.’ I always knew he 
would. And now they’ve gone out in the boat to be 
quite alone. Is he worth her, Miss Effie? Is he worth my 
girl *”’ 

** Tf he is not she will 
could be worth Armorel. 
Dorcas ?”’ 

‘*No—no—no, I am not mistaken. The love-light is in 
his eyes, and the answering love in hers. I know the child. 
She loved him six years ago. She is as steadfast as the compass. 
She can never change. Once love always love, and no other 
love. She has thought about him ever since. Why did she 
zo away and leave us alone without her for five long years ¢ 
She wanted to learn things so as to make herself fit for him. 
As if he would care what things she knew if only he loved her! 
*T was the beautiful maid he would love, with her soft heart 
and her tender voice and her steadfast ways—not what she 
kuew.”’ 

“Oh! but, Dorcas, perhaps—you are not quite sure—we 
do not know—one may be mistaken.”’ 

** You may be mistaken, Miss Effie. As for me, I’ve been 
married for five-and-fifty years. A woman of my age is never 
mistaken. I saw the love-light in his eyes, and I saw the 
answering love in hers. And I know my own girl that I’ve 
nursed and brought up since the cruel sea swallowed up her 
father and her mother and her brothers. No, Miss Effie, I 
know what I can see.”’ 

One does not, as a rule, go in a small open boat upon the 
water in December, even in Scilly, whose winter hath nor 
frost nor snow. But these two young people quite naturally, 
and without so much as asking whether it was summer or 
winter, got into the boat. Roland took the oars—Armorel 
sat in the stern. They put out from Samson what time the 
midwinter sun was sinking low. The tide was rising fast, and 
the wind was from the south-east. When they were clear of 
Green Island, Roland hoisted the sail. 

‘**T have a fancy,’’ he said, ‘‘ to sail out to Round Island 
and to see Camber Rock again, this first day of my return. 
Shall we have time’ We can let the sun go down: there will 
be light enough yet for an hour. You can steer the craft in 
the dark, Armorel. You are captain of this boat, and I am 
your crew. You can steer me safely home, even on the 
darkest night—in the blackest time,’’ he added, with a deeper 
meaning than lay in his simple words. 

The sail caught the breeze, and the boat heeled over. 
Roland sat holding the rope while Armorel steered. Neither 
spoke. They sailed up New Grimsby Channel between Tresco 
and Bryher, past Hangman’s Island, past Cromwell's Castle. 
They sailed right through beyond the rocks and ledges out- 
lying Tresco, outside Menovawr, the great triple rock, with 
his two narrow channels, and so to the north of Round Island. 
The sky was aflame: the waters were splendid with the colours 


make him worth her. But nobody 
Are you sure you are not mistaken, 
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of the west. They rounded the island. Then Roland lowered 
the sail and put out the oars. **We must row now.” he 
** How glorious it all is! I am back again. Nine short months 
you remember, Armorel -—how could I have hoped to 
to sail with you in your boat: ”’ 

she said simply. 
and I could not 


said. 


ago 
come here again 
‘* Yet you are here,” 
‘*T have so much to “ay, 


Fay it, except in 


ll, I have sold that picture. It is not a great 
tuken. But I have sold it. You will be 

ised to hear that. Next, I have two commissions, at a 
better price. Don’t believe, Armorel, that 1 am thinking 
about nothing but money. The first step towards success is 
to be self-supporting. Well—I have taken that first step. 1 
have also obtained some work on an illustrated paper. ‘That 
keeps me going. I have regained my lost position—and 
more—more, Armorel. ‘The way is open to me at last: every- 
thing is open to me if I can force myself to the front.”’ 

‘** No man can ask for more, can he; ”’ 

‘**No. Hecannot. As forthe time, Armorel, thi 
shameful time——”’ 

‘*Roland, you said you would not come here 
shame of that time belonged altogether to the past.” 

‘* It does: it does: vet the memory linge rs—sometimes, at 
night, I think of it— and I am abased.’’ 

‘** We cannot forget—I suppose we can never forget. That 
burden which we lay upon ourselves. Oh! we must all 
walk humbly, because we have all fallen so far short of the 

we cannot forget.”’ 

That also is so hard. 
Roland, you mistake. We can always forgive those 
yes—everything — everything—unto seventy times 
ven. How can we love if we cannot forgive The difficulty 
is to forgive ourselves. We shall do that when we have risen 
high enough to understand how great a thing is the soul—I 
don’t know how to put what I wish to say. Once I readin a 
book that there was a soul who wished—who would not :—to 
cuterinto heaven. The doors were wide open: the hands of the 
angels were held out in love and welcome: but the soul shrank 
back. ‘1 cannot enter,’ he said, ‘1 cannot forgive myself.’ 
You must learn to forgive yourself, Roland. As for thos 
who love you, they ask for nothing more than to see your foot 

upon the upward slope.”’ 

‘‘It is there, Armorel. 
from death by drowning: 
second death. Twice your arms 
save me from destruction.”’ 

They were silent again. The boat rocked gently in thi 
water: the setting sun upon Armorel’s face lent her cheek a 
warmer, softer glow, and lit her eyes, which were suffused with 
tears. Roland, sitting in his place, started up and dippcd the 
oars again. 

‘It is nearly half-tide now,’’ he said. ‘* Let us row through 
the Camber Pass. I want to see that dark ravine again. It is 
the place I painted with you—you of the present, not of the 
past—in it. I have sold the picture, but I have a copy. Now 
I have two paintings, with you in each. One hangs in the 
studio, and the other in my own room, so that by night as well 
as by day I feel that my guardian angel is always with me.”’ 

Through the narrow ravine between Camber Rock and 
Round Island the water races and boils and roars when the 
tide runs strongly. Now, it was flowing gently— almost still. 
The sun was so low that the rock on the east side was obscured 
by the great mass of Round Island: the channel was quite 
dark. ‘The dipping of the oars echoed along the black walls of 
rock; but overhead there was the soft and glowing sky, and in 
the light blue already appeared two or three stars. 

‘A strange thing has happened to me, Armorel,’’ Roland 
said, speaking low, as if in a church—‘‘a very strange and 
wonderful thing. It is a thing which connects me with you 
and with your people and with the Island of Samson. You 
remember the story told us one evening— the evcning before I 
left you—by the Ancient Lady ¥’’ 

‘Of course. She told that story so often, and I used to 
suffer such agonies of shame that my ancestor should act so 
basely, and such terrors in thinking of the fate of his soul, that 
I am not likely to forget the story.’’ 

** You remember that she mistook me for Robert Fletcher *”’ 

** Yes ; I remember.”’ 

** She was not so very far wrong, Armorel ; 
see, L am Robert Fletcher’s great-grandson.”’ 

“Oh, Roland! Is it possible ¥ ”’ 

‘*T suppose that there may have been some resemblance. 
She forgot the present, and was carried back in imagination 
to the past, eighty years ago.”’ 

“Oh! And you did not know?’”’ 

‘Tf you think of it, Armorel, very few middle-class 
people are able to tell the maiden name of their grandmother. 
We do not keep our genealogies, as we should.”’ 

‘**'Then how did you find it out?”’ 

‘*Mr. Jagenal, your lawyer, found it out. He sent for 
me and proved it quite clearly. Robert Fletcher left three 
daughters. The eldest died unmarried; the second and 
third married. I am the eldest grandson of the second 
daughter, who went to Australia. Now, which is very odd, the 
only grandson of the third daughter is a man whose name you 
may remember. They call him Alec Feilding. He is at once 
a painter, a poet, a novelist, and is about to become, I hear, 
He is my own cousin. This is strange, is it 


horrible, 


until the 


is the 
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Twice you have saved me: once 
from a worse death still—the 


have been stretched out to 


once 


because, you 


a dramatist. 
not *’’ 

‘*Oh! It is wonderful.”’ 

‘* Mr. Jagenal, at the same time, made me a communi- 
cation. He was instructed, he said, by you. ‘Therefore, you 
know the nature of the communication.”’ 

** He gave you the rubies.’ 

‘Yes. Hegave them to me. I have brought them back. 
They are in my pocket. I restore them to you, Armorel.”’ 
He drew forth the packet—the case of shagreen—and laid it 
in Armorel’s lap. 

**Keep them. I will not have them. 
them.’’ She gave them back to him quickly. 
out of my sight, Roland. They are horrible things. 
bring disaster and destruction.”’ 

** You will not have them? You positively refuse to have 
them? Then I can keep them to myself. Why—that is 
brave !’? He opened the case and unrolled the silken wrapper. 

‘*See, Armorel, the pretty things! They sparkle in the 
dying light. Do you know that they are worth thousands * 
You have given mea fortune. I am rich at last. What is 
there in the world to compare with being rich? Now I can 
buy anything I want. The Way of Wealth is the Way of 
Pleasure. What did I tell you? My feet were dragged into 
that way as if with ropes: 


now they can go dancing of their 
own accord—no need to drag them. They fly—they trip— 
they have wings. What js art ?—what is work ?—what is the 
soul?—nothing! Here ’’—he took up a handful of the stones 
and dropped them back again into the piles—‘‘ here, Armorel, 
is what will purchase pleasure—solid comfort! I shall live in 
ease and sloth: I shall do nothing: I shall feast every day: 
everybody will call me a great painter because I am rich. Oh, 


Let me never see 
**Keep them 
They 
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T have a splendid vision of the days to come, when T have 
turned these glittering things intocash! Farewell, drudgery— 
Tamrich! Farewell, disappointment—I am rich! Farewell, 
servitude —I am rich! Farewell, work and strugele—I am rich ! 
Why should [ care any more for Art?’ I am rich, Armorel! 
I am rich !’’ 

‘*That is not all you are going to say about the rubies, 
Roland. Come to the conclusion.”’ 

** Not quiée all. In the old days I flung away everything 
for the Way of Wealth and the Way of Pleasure—as I thought. 
Good Heavens! What Wealth came to me’ What Pleasure ¢ 
Well, Armorel, in your presence I now throw away the wealth. 
Since you will not have it, I will not.”’ 

He seized the case as if he would throw it overboard. 
leaned forward eagerly and stopped him. 

‘** Will you really do this, Roland? Stop a moment. Think. 
It is a great sacrifice. You might use that wealth for all kinds 
of good and useful things. You could command the making 
of beautiful things: you could help yourself in your Art: you 
could travel and study—you could do a great deal, you know, 
with all this money. Think, before you do what can never be 
undone.’’ 

Roland, for reply, laid the rubies again in her lap. It 
was as if one should bring a Trespass offering and lay it 
upon the altar. The case was open, and the light was still 
strong enough overhead for the rubies to be seen ina glittering 
heap. 

Ile took them up again. 

She bowed her head. 

He took a handful of the stones and dropped them in the 
water. There was a little splash, and the precious stones, the 
fortune of Robert Fletcher, the gems of the Burmah mines, 
dropped like a shower upon the surface. They were, as we 
know, nothing but bits of paste and glass, but this he did 
not know. And therefore the ‘Trespass offering was rich and 
precious. Then he took the silken kerchief which had wrapped 
them and threw the rest away, as one throws into the sea a 
handful of pebbles picked up on the beach. 

**So,”’ he said, **that isdone. And now I am poor again. 
You shall keep the empty case, Armorel, if you like.”’ 

‘*‘No—no. Ido not want even the case. I want never 
to be reminded again of the rubies and the story of Robert 
Fletcher.’ Roland dipped the oars again, and with two or 
three vigorous strokes pulled the boat out of the dark 
channel—the tomb of his wealth---into the open water beyond. 
There in the dying light the puffins swam and dived, and the 
seagulls screamed as they flew overhead, and on the edge of 
the rocks the shags stood in meditative rows. 


She 


oo 


**Do you consent, Armorel 


Far away in the studio of the poet-painter—the cleverest 
man in London—sat two who were uneasy with the same gnaw- 
ing anxiety. Roland Lee had the rubies. When would the 
discovery be made? When would there be an inquiry? What 
would come out? As the time goes on this anxiety will grow 
less, but it will never wholly van‘sh. It will change perhaps 
into curiosity as to what has been done with those bits of glass 
and paste. Why has not Roland found out’ He must have 
given them to his wife, and she must have kept them locked 
up. Some day it will be discovered that they are valueless. But 
then it will be far too late for any inquiry. As yet they donot 
speak of the thing. It is too recent. Roland Lee has but 
just acquired his fortune: he is still gloating over the stones : 
he is building castles in the air: he is planning his future. 
When he finds out the truth about them —what will happen 
then ¢ 


‘“T have had a bad dream of temptation with rubics, 

Armorel. Temptation harder than you would believe. How 

is the sea to-night How warm the air! The last 

light of the West lies on your cheek, and—Armorel! Oh! 
Armorel! ”’ 


It was quite six o'clock, long after dark, when the two 
came home. ‘They walked over the hill hand in hand. They 
entered the room hand in hand, their faces grave and solemn. 
I know not what things had been said between them, but they 
were things quite sacred. Only the lighter things—the things 
of the surface —the things that everybody expects—can be set 
down concerning love. The tears stood in Armorel’s eyes. 
And, as if Effie had not been in the room at all, she held ont 
both her hands for her lover to take, and when he bent his 
head she raised her face to meet his lips. 

‘*You have come back to me, Roland,” she said. 
have grown so tall—so tall—grown to your full 
Welcome home !”’ 


“You 
height. 


At seven the door opened and the serving-folk came in, 
First marched Justinian, bowed and bent, but. still active. 
Then Doreas, also bowed and bent, but active. Then Chessun. 
Eflie turned down the lamp. 

Dorcas stood for a moment, while Chessun placed the 
chairs, gazing upon Roland, who stood erect as a soldier 
surveyed by his captain. 

** You have got a good face,”’ she said, ‘‘ if a loving face is 
a good face. If you love her you will make her happy. If 
she loves you your lotis happy. If you deserve her, you are 
not far from the Kingdom of Heaven.”’ 

** Your words, Dorcas,’’ he replied, ‘‘ are of good omen.”’ 

**Chessun shall make a posset to-night,’ she said. ‘‘ If 
ever a posset was made, one shall be made to-night—a sherry 
posset! I remember the posset for your mother, Armorel, and 
for your grandmother, the first day she came here with her 
sweetheart. A sherry posset you shall have—hot aad 
strong !”’ 

The old man sat down and threw small lumps of coal upon 
the fire. Then the flames leaped up, and the red light played 
about the room and on Armorel’s glowing face as she took her 
fiddle and stood up in the old place to play to them in the old 
fashion. 

Dorcas sat opposite her husband. At her left hand, Chessun 
with her spinning-wheel. It was all—except for the Ancient 
Lady and the hooded chair—all exactly as Rolan1 remembered 
it six years before. Yet, as Armorel said, though outside there 
was the music of the waves and within the music of her*violin— 
the music was set to other words and arranged for another key. 
Between himself of that time and of the present, how great a 
gulf! 

Armorel finished tuning, and looked towards her master. 

‘**Dissembling Love’!’’ he commanded. ‘*’Tis a moving 
piece, and you play it rarely. ‘ Dissembling Love’ !”’ 

THE END. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


SKETCHES IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
The negotiations between her Majesty's Government and that 
of the German Empire for an agreement to define the 
respective limits of territory in the interior of East Central 
Africa which are to determine the “sphere of inflnence,” 
and possibly the future dominion, of British and German 
authorised companies, have excited much attention. We have, 
upon former occasions, described the undertaking of the 
British East Africa Company, and the geographical position 
of that part of the coast which was given up to its opera- 
tions by the nominal Sovereign, the late Sultan of Zanzibar, in 
the same manner as the German East Africa Company was 
invested with rights of cecnpation and administration over a 
much more extensive region to the south ; both having access 
westward to the shores of the great Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The principal British settlement is at the seaport of Mombasa, 
where the headquarters of the Company's administration 
have been established by Mr. George Mackenzie, and 
which will be the official residence of Sir Francis De 
Winton, recently appointed Governor of British East 
Africa. We are favoured by Captain Robert Brereton, 
late of the 46th Regiment, who has returned to England from 
a term of employment in the Company's explorations and 
surveys, with Sketches of Mombasa and its vicinity, and with 
the following descriptive notes :— 

The now familiar name of Mombasa stands for both an 
island and a town: the island is only between two or three 
miles in diameter, and lies in an inlet of the sea some 150 miles 
to the north of Zanzibar. The old town is on the northern 
shore of the estuary, only half a mile from the mainland at 
English Point. Although the anchorage at Mombasa is very 
limited, the Imperial British East Africa Company, with their 
indomitable determination to make this important possession 
a credit to England, will shortly establish a port capable of 
holding the largest fleets. 

Thesun here is hotter than in India, but there is usually acool 
breeze from the sea. The population of the town is about 12.000, 
and consists principally of Wasuaheliand Arabs, with some Hin- 
doo Banian traders and slaves from the native tribes of the 
interior. The town itself is unfit for Europeans to reside in, 
consisting of wretched houses, or huts, which are flat-roofed, 
and mostly thatched with cocoanut leaves. Mr. George 
Mackenzie’s house is about the only habitable one in the 
town. As the acting administrator here, he has, by his 
energy and ability, done much, and by his courteous manner 
has endeared himself to those serving under him. 

In the seventeenth century Mombasa was a Portuguese 
settlement. The old fort is now surrounded by the town, and 
bears the date (cut in stone over the main gate) of its erection 
by Xerxes de Cabreira, A.D. 1635. The old fort is a most 
interesting and picturesque structure, and, by the kindness of 
the Lewali, a native Arab governor ruling here, I was enabled 
to make a thorough inspection of the ancient fortress a few 
months ago. I was accompanied by Captain Turner, of the 
British India Steamship Company's ship Kapurthala ; and by 
Captain Bradford, R.N., who was going on to Zanzibar to take 
home H.M.S. Algerine. 

The Lewali gave us a kind reception, surrounded by his 
motley crew of irregular soldiers, armed with old rifles, long 
swords, and Arab knives, looking as dirty as can possibly be 
imagined. His servants presented us with coffee and sherbet. 
The Lewali himself was most courteous and kind, receiving us, 
as he does all Europeans, with the greatest hospitality. He 
then showed us round the fort, where may be seen hundreds 
of o!d cannon of all calibres, and not a few rifle cannon-shot 
fired from the British men-of-war some few years ago, when 
the Egyptians took possession of the town, and were turned 
out by us, as allies of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 

Besides the fort above mentioned, there are several outlying 
ones, built also by the Portuguese, but they are now unin- 
habited, except at night by a panther or hyena. They are 
now quickly going to decay, but among the ruins are to be 
seen many old cannon and piles of ball. 

To return the Lewali’s hospitality, Captain Turner invited 
him, the following day, on board the Kapurthala, and, 
followed by innumerable Arab attendants armed to the teeth, 
he appeared, accompanied by a Tah»ita chief who came from 
about 100 miles inland. This native chief had never before 
visited the coast or seen a sea-going vessel. He was clothed 
in a sort of cotton toga, thrown over the shoulders. His one 
weapon was a spear. It was amusing to witness his astonish- 
ment at the sight of our ship, and when on board it was with 
difficulty that we induced him to descend the companion- 
ladder into the saloon. He cautiously felt each step, as if he 
was hanging over some awful precipice, and not knowing to 
what unknown depths it might lead. He accepted some 
sugar, which he simply devoured from his hands, and a few 
biscuits, but was evidently fearful to partake of other refresh- 
ments. The Lewali and his followers slaked their thirst with 
coffee and lemonade. 

The Sketch of the old Portuguese fort at Mombasa is taken 
from English Point, about half a mile opposite on the main- 
land, where the Imperial British East Africa Company have 
now stored most of their railway plant, for the purpose of 
laying a line to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and have erected 
barracks and wooden houses for European employés. 

Another Sketch represents the ordinary Mombasa prisoners 
taking a rest at midday outside the fort. They are sentenced 
to a week or so imprisonment for riotous conduct inside the 
fort, drunkenness, or theft. These punishments are inflicted 
by order of the acting administrator in conjunction with the 
Lewali. They are allowed four pice a day for maintenance, 
which is not an exorbitant sum, considering there are sixty-two 
pice to the rupee, and one rupee at Mombasa is valued at about 
ls. 4d. English money. An iron collar is locked round each 
prisoner's neck, andall are joined by a chain, in which way 
they are forced to work, guarded by one of the Lewali’s Arab 
soldiers, armed with a long gun, and an Arab knife in his 
girdle. 

The house and church of the United Free Methodist 
Mission to the Wanika and Gala tribes, at Rebé, are shown in 
one of the Sketches. This Mission was founded so far back 
as 1861. The Rev. J. H. Carthew has for some time past taken 
charge of it, with much credit to himself and honour to his 
society. Itissome fourteen milesinland from Mombasa, and near 
Jomvu, which is also under Mr. Carthew’s care. This is often 
made the first halting-place for c1ravans and hunters proceed- 
ing to the interior, and all must bear testimony to the kind- 
ness and hospitality of Mr. Carthew, and his friendly‘solicitude 
for many a weary traveller. 

A few miles from here is the stockaded native village 
which not long ago was the scene of a horrible butchery by 
the dreaded Masai tribe, who come from the country behind 
Kilimanjaro. The Masai are a fierce race, and a terror to all, 
because of their frequent raids on the cattle, sheep, and goats 
of the more peaceful tribes. They are a remarkable people, 
in physique as well as in their manners and customs, and are 
often met with far south of their own country; but all agree 
that they are the most savage of the races of Equatorial 
Africa. Descending upon the little stockaded village, they 
cleared out the cattle and rushed upon the unfortunate 
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and digging in the shambas, 


most horrible manner they 


were hoeing 
or cultivated grounds. In a 
ripped these poor with their knives and spears, 
and then left them to die miserably. ‘The Rev. Mr. Carthew 
hurried to the scene of this butchery, and was obliged himself 
to put the fragments of the bodies together as well as he 
could, and to bury them decently, as the natives would not 
touch them. 

To the eye of the European traveller nothing can be more 
beautiful than the scenery of most parts of Equatorial Africa 
Magnificent flowers, widespreading shady trees, and exquisi 
plants are met with everywhere, flourishing abundantly in 
their native soil, such as could in England only be found in 
the conservatory. But amid all this beauty of tropical 
scenery and botanical treasures there lurks the dreaded malaria, 
with fever striking down the explorer, the missionary, and 
the trader, whose deaths may leave friends at home to mourn 
their loss when they lie buried in a far-off foreign grave. 


women, who 


creatures 


The Queen has conferred the Albert Medal of the first class 
upon Ronald Maclean, of East London, Cape Colony, he having 
distinguished himself by saving many lives from drowning 
On various occasions since 1874 Maclean also rendered valuable 
assistance in working the rocket apparatus at wrecks, and 
helping the crews ashore, and was, in consequence, selected to 
take charge of the local Volunteer Recket Brigade. 

The National Indian Association, of which the Princess of 
Wales is patroness, held its annual meeting at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. Lord Reay, late Governor of Bombay, took the 
chair. ‘The special object of the gathering was to bring before 
the public the claims of one particular branch of the assocm- 
tions work—the education of Indian women. Lord Herschel] 
referred to the case of an Indian child who had become a widow 
at the early age of five years, and who was now pursuing 
medical studies under the help of the association. The 
meeting was of opinion that education lay at the root of 
all possible advance in the position of Indian women, and 
unanimously affirmed a resolution approving the objects of 
the special educational fund, 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN JULY. 
(From the lilustrated London Almanack.) 
The Moon rises on the 3rd at 9h 38m p.m. and she will be to the rig! 
Jupiter throughout the night. She passes the Meridian on the mo 
of the 4th, at Th 35m a.m, end the planet 29 minutes later 
the tthh at 10 19m pom. and will be to the left 
the night He passes the Meridian, or is cdi 
and the Moon 37 minutes later = neat 
on the morning of the 16th s near both Venns 
the evening hours of the 19th and 20th, being to the 
on the 19th, and some distance above Saturn, Venus 
and to the left of Saturn; on the evening of the 20th she will be 
of both planets, the Moon, Saturn, and Venus forming a triangle 
being the lowest. On this evening Saturn sets at 9h 33m pan 
9h 37m pm. and the Moon at loh 2m pan. During the evenin 
the 26th the Moon will be to the right of Mares She passes the 
at 7h 13m pum. and the planet 23 minutes afterwards. On the 
will be to the left of the same planet. He passes the Meridian 
pan..and the Moon 33 minntes afterwards, and she sets a litth 
night. She is at some little distance to the right of Jupiter on the 
the 3th. ‘The Moon is due south at 1h 13m pam. and Jupiter 
later, Sheis also near and to the left of the same planet 
Jupiter is due south at midnight, and the Moon 1% minutes 
phases or times of change are 
Full Moon on the 2nd at 23 
Last Quarter oth ,, 43 
New Moon . WZth ., bo 
First Quarte 25th it 
Full Moon o dist ,, 24 
She is nearest to the Earth on the 3rd, most distant on the 
to it again on the 3st 


minute ifter 


Mereury is a morning star, rising on the Ist at 2h 35m a.m 
before the Sun; on the 6th, at 2h 40m a.m., or th 13m before t 
the Ith, at im am. or lh 4m before sunrise; on the 16th 
aan. or 44 minn before sunrise; on the 2st, at 3h Skm 3 
minutes before stinrise He sets on the 26th at 8h 19m pan. o1 
after sunset; and on the 3lst, at Sh 2im pam. or 36 minute 
Sun. He is in ascending node on the Ith, in perihelion o 
near the Moon’on the 16th, and in superior conjunction with t 
the 22nd. 

Venus sets on the Ist at 10h lom pun. or Th 52m after the 
lith, at 9h 55m p.m., or Th 42mafter the Sun; on the 2st, at 
or lh 32m after the Sun: and on the 3ist, at Gh 13m pon, or th 
the Sun, near Saturn on the 17th, and near the Moon on the 

Mars sets on the 2nd at Oh 59m a.m., on the 12th 
the 22nd, at 11h 44m p.m. He ts stationary among the stars on 
near the Moon on the 27th, 

Jupiter rises on the 9th at 9h 13m p.m., or 59 minutes after 
the 19th, at 8h 3im p.m., or 26 minutes after sunset wid on the 
7h 48m p.m,, at about the same time as the Sun sets, He is near the Mo« 
on the 3rd, in opposition to the Sun on the 30th, and near the Moon 
on the 3lst, 


She is 


at Oh 20m a.m 
he 


Saturn sets on the Ist at 10h 44m p.m.; on the 10th, at 10h 10m pom 
Ih 57m after sunset ; on the 20th, at 9h 33m p.m., or Ih 29m af Whset ; 
and on the 30th, at 8h 55m p.m., or 1h 6m after smnsct, He ts wear the 


Moon on the 20th. 
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was the grand 
the Sydenham 
Diisseldorf in 
twenty-seven, 
England at 
oduction in 
lon Sacred 
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impression made by this grand work was exceeded 


1 s “Elijah,” which was commissioned 


} 
Such 


ngham Festival and brought out at that celebra- 


excited by 
formed 


fe stivals, 


s the lasting enthusiasm 
for many years, it has usually 
formance ff most of our provinci 
unjustly, threw into comparative shade the 
ch had prece led it Yet it may be doubted 
: rlier work is not fully equal to _ its 
in purity and el:vation of style, “ Elijah” 
structure. 
ment should enter into oratorio music may be 
varcely be a difference 
f opinion as to the transcendent merits of both of Men- 
, to which a third would have been added 
m Festival of 1849), had not the composer 
premature death in 1847. 
mance of * St. Paul,” at the Crystal Palace, 
le of grandeur similar to that of the Handcl 
Festivals, which have for many years given in that 
building. The chorus and orchestra numbered between three 
and four thousand executants, and their admirable rendering 
of the music, under the skilled conductorship of Mr. Manns, 
was what could scarcely be hoped for from such vast numbers. 
rhe co-operation of about four hundred members of the fine 
bristol Choir, and the association of some five hundred boy 
choristers, were valuable ac In the chorale “Sleepers, 
wake” the last-named feiture was especially effective. ‘That 
the solo portions of the oratorio received full justice was a 
matter of course, considering that the principal soloists were 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. E, Lloyd, and Mr. W. Mills. 
Performances by the Royal Italian Opera Company have 
continued to be given, at intervals, at the Crystal Palace. 
Mozart's “ Le Nozze di Figaro” was announced for June 24, 
cist as recently given at the Covent-Garden establishment. 


the dramatic element in its 


ution ; but there cin s 
lelssohn's oratorio 
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Sefior Sarasate’s third concert at St. James's Hall (his last 
appearance in London this season) took place on June 21, 
when the eminent Spanish violinist played, with his usual 
brilliant execution, Max Bruch’s second concerto, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s characteristic “ Pibroch,” and a solo of the player's 
own composition. A full orchestra, conducted by Mr. W. G 
Cusins, was an important feature of the concert. 

The sixth Richter concert of the season consisted entirely 
of music of the so-called “advanced " school. ‘The programme 
comprised Brahms's “Tragic” overture, selections from 
Wagner's “ Gétterdimmerung,” “ Die Meistersinger.” and “ Die 
Walkiire” ; the characteristic ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
* Feramors,” and Liszt’s symphonic poem to Dante's * Divina 
Commedia.” ‘The solo vocalists announced for the Wagner 
selections were Misses Anna Williams, Fillunger, and L. Little, 
and Mr. E. Lloyd. 

Madame Adelina Patti makes another appearance at an 
afternoon concert at the Royal Albert Hall on Saturday, 
June 28, when the programme includes her performance of 
more or less familiar pieces, and the co-operation of other 
eminent artists. 

The skilful performances of various regimental bands con- 
tinue to be attractive features at the Roval Military Exhibi- 
tion. The special piece entitled *“'The Battle of Waterloo,” 
produced at the recent anniversary of the event, proved so 
successful that it was announced for repetition on June 21. 

The Musical Guild announced the fourth and last concert 
of the third series for June 24 at the Kensington Townhall, 
with a good programme of chamber music. 

The scheme of the proposed Municipal Band for London 
will, it is to be hoped, be aided in its fulfilment by the concert 
announced for that parpose at St. James's Hall on June 27. 

That estimable pianist and conductor Mr. Ganz arranged 
his annual concert to take place at Dudley House on June 24, 
with a varied programme. 

Yet another pianist has appeared in Herr Zeldenrust, who 
announced a recital at Steinway Hall on June 23; and this 
was followed by the appearance of still another in Herr 
Denhoff, who advertised his first recital at Princes’ Hall on 
June 25, the next day having been named for Mdlile. V. de 
Bunsen’s concert at Portman Rooms, and the day following for 
that of Madame Z. Caryll’s concert at St. James's Hall, the 
programme having promised the co-operation of several of 
the principal members of the Royal Italian Opera company 
and other eminent musical artis!s. of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
and of the concert-giver as pianist. 

A specialty among recent miscellaneous concerts was M. 
Sapellnikoff's second pianoforte recital at St. James's Hall, on 
June 24, when Madame Sophie Menter, the eminent pianist, 
was announced to take part in the performances. 

Madame Haas, a sterling interpreter of classical pianoforte 
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niscellaneous concerts this season has been 
unprecedented is to be hoped that some subsidence will 
from fifty to sixty performances per week 
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It has been recognised as an open question in 
whether r onl] Charles Chaplin’s parents were 
English doubt that in everything 
which reflec il feeling their son is French to the tips 
of his ; sixty years ago, at 
» Eure, not far from Ronen, 
facturing population attracted thither 
Charles Chaplin went to Paris 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts ; 
ng, an eclipsed luminary of Louis 
is nothing in Chaplin's early work 
he painted 
land- 
perhaps 


Paris ateclivrs 


Les 


l ! sy menus 
parts of Europe 


t ed first 


» distinguish him emporaries 
and realistic 
en less successful, except 
ited in 1861: while his religious 
Sebastian pierced by Arrows,” were 
; In 18551, however, he suddenly seems to 
have found his true vein in a portrait of his 
thoroughly French in grace and sentiment. Since then he 
has devoted himself chiefly to the painting of boudoir beauties, 
more or less inspired by the traditions of the eighteenth 
century. One of his most successful pictures is that known 
as “ Bulles de Savon,” which was painted in 1863, and is now 
at the Luxembourg, and forms a pendant to his more recent 
work, “ La which is engraved with the present 
number, and has also been purchased for the French nation. 
The former of these two works represents a young girl, a 
blonde, in a rose-coloured corsage with a skirt of white satin, 
with a blue vase and a wooden spinning-wheel in the back- 
ground. “La Fille aux ‘Tourterelles,” exhibited at the same 
time, is a brunette in a yellow dress, with doves flying about 
her. In both, the flesh tones are perhaps the most successful, 
but in these, as in all his work, Chaplin exhibits a thorough 
appreciation of the easy and voluptuous grace of the salons of 
Louis XV. and the Regency. Among other and larger works 
Chaplin was engaged to paint the ceiling and panels of the 
salon des Fleurs at the Tuileries, and a portion of the roof of 
the Elysées ; while the walls of the famous bath-room erected 
for the Empress in the Tuileries witness, until their 
destruction by the Commune, to his light and pleasing fancy. 
Since his first success in 1851, he has obtained all the distinc- 
tions which the Salon and the Government could bestow, and 
even now, in spite of his advanced age, his a‘e/icr is one of the 
most frequented. He reckons among his pupils some of the 
most popular painters of the day, among whom may be men- 
tioned Madame Madeleine Lemaire, whose drawings now on 
view at the Goupil Gallery were recently noticed in these 
columns. 
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The Bishop of Winchester’s golden wedding was celebrated 
quietly at Farnham Castle on June 18. <A large number of 
presents were received. 

A rifle-match has been shot between the London Rifle 
Brigade and the Civil Service Corps, on the range of the 
former at Rainham. ‘The Rifle Brigade led off with some very 
high scoring, but the Civil Service won a closely contested 
match by thirty-three points. 

The Dublin University authorities have resolved to confer 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on the Rev. Robert P. 
Graves, a distinguished archologist ; of Doctor of Medicine 
on Dr. John Marshall, President of the General Medical 
Council ; and of Master of Arts upon Mr. Anlad Ali, Professor 
of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani in the University. 

Westminster Townhall was crowded to excess on the 
occasion of the annual prize distribution to the girls of Grey- 
coat Hospital Schools, the ceremony being performed by Mrs. 
W. Hf. Smith. A pleasant feature in the proceedings was the 
singing of the scholars, which clearly showed that their 
musical training is not neglected. The examiner's report 
showed that girls under the age of twelve at the schools are 
taught algebra and Euclid. 

At a conversazione, on June 19, in the Galleries of the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society, Conduit-street, Lady Montagu 
presented prizes and certificates to the successful competitors 
in the typewriting contest recently held at Exeter Hall. The 
superiority of the fair sex in this particular art was clearly 
established, a speed of seventy words per minute having been 
attained by Miss L. Durant, to whom was awarded a gold 
medal. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Royal Alfred Aged 
Merchant Seamen's Institution was held at Cannon -street 
Hotel, Mr. R. S. Donkin, president of the society, in the chair. 
The report showed that during the past year twenty old 
merchant seamen had been admitted to the home at Belvedere, 
and forty-three were in the receipt of out-pensions, making a 
total of 918 admitted to the benefits of the institution since its 
opening in 1867. At present a total of 292 persons are receiving 
relief from the institution. 

Another aspirant to fame as a fasting man has made his 
appearance in the person of Alexandre Jacques, who began, at 
the Westminster Aquarium, on June 21, an attempt to fast for 
forty-two days. Jacques, who as a sergeant in the French 
army passed through the Franco-German war, claims to 
possess the recipe of a powder which will enable any ordinary 
person to go without food for weeks at a time without loss of 
health or strength. He announces his intention of taking only 
2} 0z. of the powder during his six-weeks fast. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the Railway Benevo- 
lent Institution was held at the Cannon-street Hotel. Mr. 
II. Oakley, who presided, congratulated those present on the 
results of the past year, and stated that every applicant for 
annuities could be admitted. The Queen had repeated her 
donation of £50, and a retired railway officer had given £125 
to found an annuity for the Scotch branch. The present 
number of pensioners is 656, and 130 officers’ children are 
being edacated in private schools and 246 servants’ children at 
the orphanage at Derby. A number of annuitants were 


elected. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
h one codicil (both dated Novy. 11, 1887). of 
ow Dutton, formerly of Adelaide and 
lia, and late of Buckingham Palace 
e, who died on April 22 last was 
>and except as to his property in South 

by Frank McDermott Dutton. thi 
»b Probyn, the executors, the value of 
amounting to upwards of £242,000. Ont 
> ie jueaths £2500 to the 
#500 to the Dutton 
Asylum for 
trust, for 
Dutton, 


1¢ | 

of his 
Kapunda 
Recreation Kapunda; £1000 to the 
the Deaf and Dumb, Adelaide ; £12.000, upon 
each of his nieces Mary Broughton Rebecca 
and Lelie Adele Dutton, for their respective lives, and 
then for their issue as they shall] respectively appoint ; £10,000 
to the children of his late niece Ludovina Charlotte Jane 
Moore; and considerable legacies to manager, bookkeeper, 
executors, and The residue of his South Australian 
property he gives to his nephew Henry Dutton. Out of his 
general property he bequeaths £10,000, upon trust, for his niece 
Emma Dutton, for life, and then for her sons by her former 
husband, Erasmus Roberts ; £10,000, upon trust, for his niece 
Caroline Birch Mitchell, for life, and then for her issue as she 
shall appoint, and other legacies. Asto the residue of his general 
property, he leaves three fifths to his nephew Frank McDermott 
Dutton, and two fifths to his nephew Frederick Dutton. 

The will (dated May 19, 1876), with nine codicils, of Mrs. 
Susanna Evans, late of 55, Westbourne-terrace, who died on 
April 27 last, was proved on June 4 by Miss Susan Ann Jones 
and Alfred Maples Jeaffreson, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £89,000. The testa- 
trix bequeaths very numerous legacies, including £500 each to 
St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington, the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution, and the United Kingdom Beneficent Institution 
The residue of her personal estate. including the property she 
has power toappoint under the will of her father, John Allen, 
she leaves, upon trust. for Grace Dingwall, Agnes Maud Ding- 
wall, Edith Susan Child, and Kate Evans Child, in equal shares, 
for their respective lives, and then for their issue as they shall 
respectively appoint. 

The will of Sir John Blossct Maule, Knt., Q.C. 

47, Ennismore-gardens, Kensington, who died on Oct. 

was proved on June 9 by Francis Benjamin Maule, the brother, 
and sole executor, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £72,000. The testator gives £10,000 Two-and-Three- 
quarter per Cent. Consols to each of his sisters Mary Eliza 
Lawson and Eleanor Dealtry Dealtry Cresswell; and _ his 
leasehold house in Ennismore-gardens, with the furniture, plate, 
pictures, books, and wines therein, and his farm in Polsham 
and Coxley. in the manor of Wells, Somersetshire, to his 
brother, the said Francis Benjamin Maule. ‘lhe residue of his 
personal estate he bequeaths to his said brother. 

The will (dated Nov. 29, 1882) of the Rev. Joseph John 
Gurney, formerly of Bracondale Hall, Norwich, and late of 
Lakenham Old Hall, Norfolk, who died on April 12 last, was 
proved on June7 by Francis John Gurney, the brother, and 
William Ernest Ripley, the half-brother, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £55,000. The 
testator bequeaths his plate, books, pictures, furniture, 
articles of household use and ornament, wines and consumable 
stores, horses, carriages, and £1000 to his wife: and as tokens 
of his regard and affection, £100 to his sister Catherine Gurney 
Lubbock, and £50 to each of his nephews and nieces. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for 
his issue, as his wife shall by deed or will appoint, and in 
default of appointment for all his children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 8, 1878), with a codicil (dated Sept. 
25, 1880), of Mr. Thomas Truesdale Clarke, J.P., D.L., late of 
Swakeleys, in the county of Middlesex, who died on April 5 
last, was proved on June 5, by William Capel Clarke Thornhill, 
the son, the surviving executor, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £50,000, The testator leaves £1000, 
all his horses, carriages, harness, linen, china, glass, her 
jewellery, plate to the value of £200, and furniture to the 
value of £300 to his wife, Mrs. Jane Selina Clarke; a house 
at Ickenham, with the pleasure-grounds and the furniture and 
effects therein, to his wife, for life, and at her death the said 
furniture and effects are to be divided between his daughters 
Mrs. Louisa Jane Selina Cochran and Helen Clarke; £10,000, 
and on the death of his wife such further sum as, with what 
she will be entitled to under settlements, will make up £10,000, 
upon trust, for his daughter Mrs. Cochran, her husband, and 
children ; £10,000, and on the death of his wife such further 
sum as, with what she will be entitled to under settlements, 
will make up £8000, upon trust, for his daughter Helen Clarke ; 
£100 to each child of his daughters living at his decease ; and 
the advowson of the church at Ickenham, upon trust, to present 
thereto his grandson Algernon Home Cochran, or such other 
son of his daughter Mrs. Cochran as shall first become 
qualified. He makes up the income of his wife, with what 
she is entitled to under settlement, to £2000 per annum. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his said son, 
William Capel Clarke Thornhill. 

The will (dated May 31, 1882) of the Rev. Christopher 
Bowen, late of Totland Bay, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, who 
died on March 18 last, was proved on June 9 by Edward 
Ernest Bowen, the son, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £36,000. The testator states that 
certain lands in the county of Mayo are settled on his elder 
son, Charles Synge Christopher (Lord Justice Bowen), and 
that on the death of his wife other lands in the same county 
will go to his second son, Edward Ernest ; and he now gives a 
house on the Lee Glebe estate, Kent, to his eldest son ; and the 
Heatherwood estate, Isle of Wight, to his second son, with the 
exception of a house which he leaves at the absolute disposal 
of his wife, Mrs. Catherine Emily Bowen. He also leaves to 
his wife all his money invested in the Government funds, his 
furniture and books, and the use of his plate, for life. To his 
eldest son he bequeaths the family portraits and bible, and, 
on the death of his wife, the plate presented to him by the 
parishioners of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and the rest of his 
plate to his second son. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then to be equally 
divided between his two sons. 

The will (dated Nov. 2, 1886), with a codicil (dated Aug. 28, 
1389), of Mr. Frederick William John Caldwell, late of 4, 
ITanover-terrace, Regent's Park, and of Mishuish, Argyllshire, 
who died on May 10, was proved on June 9 by Colonel John 
Fletcher Caldwell, the son, and Theophilus Sandeman, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £20,000. The testator bequeaths £1500 to each of 
his sons, John Fletcher and Frederick Charles ; £3000, upon 
trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. Caroline Mary Sills and 
Mrs. Catherine Ann Sandeman; £1000, upon trust, for each 
of his grandchildren, William Morris Caldwell, John Balfour 
Caldwell, and Lilian Susan Caldwell ; legacies to his executors ; 
and there are some specific bequests to children and others. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves equally 
between his two sons. 
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SPECTATORS. 


SKETCHES AT THE 


The eleventh annual Military Tournament at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, was opened by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany on Wednesday, June 18, the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo, and was continued daily to June 28. 
The veteran Earl of Albemarle, who carried the colours of the 
14th Regiment at the battle of Waterloo, and who is in his 
ninety-first year, was one of the spectators on the first day, when 
some feats of skill, including the decapitation of sham heads 
mounted on poles, struck off by the swords of mounted 
soldiers at full gallop around the arena, lemon-cutting, 
tilting at the ring, and tent-pegging, were performed by non- 
commissioned officers and men of different regiments. There 
was also a combined movement of cavalry, infantry, mounted 
infantry, machine-guns, artillery, and engineers. In the 
musical ride of the lst Life Guards, the regimental trampeter, 
Thomas Callaghan, sounded the call on the identical bugle 
used at the memorable charge at Waterloo. The boys of the 
Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, went through various evolu- 
tions, and performed the ceremony of “ trooping the colour,” 
followed by the musical dumb-bell drill by boys of the Royal 
Hospital School, Greenwich. The pupils of the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, the Guards’ Home, the 
Royal Military Asylum, and the Royal Caledonian Asylum 
were present, and many old pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. 
On the next day some clever operations were carried out 
by the 2nd Kent Artillery Volunteers, and the hard work of 
artillery was illustrated by a detachment from the Shoebury- 
ness School of Gunnery, who demonstrated what “ repository 
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CHARGE OF 


ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT, 


drill” meant. The musical ride by the Lothian and Berwick- 
shire Yeomanry, the fine display by the Ist Life Guards, the 
musical dumb-bell drill by the Aldershot gymnastic staff, and 
their gymnastic display afforded the greatest delight to the 
audience ; and each performance closed with a scenic display, 
in which all arms took part. In the artillery drives it should 
be noted that, for the first time, Volunteer teams took their 
places equally with the Royals, and acquitted themselves 
exceedingly well. 


The fifty-third annual conference of the Yorkshire Union of 
Institutes was opened at the Mechanics’ Institute, Scarborough, 


on June 18. The vice-president (Mr. Thomas Dawson, Leeds) 
occupied the chair, and there was a full attendance of 
delegates. The chairman, in opening the proceedings, first 
referred in feeling terms to the death of the late president 
(Sir Edward Baines), and congratulated the union on having 
secured in the Marquis of Ripon a successor who was in full 
sympathy with the union. ‘The union continued to make pro- 
gress. ‘There was an increase since last year of the number of 
institutions. The examinations gave much satisfaction in the 
villages, where they had planted centres for the purpose of 
these examinations, without which many would be deprived 
of the privileges enjoyed in towns. Referring to the York- 
shire village library, the chairman said that at its commence- 
ment in 1852 an amount was collected to purchase two hundred 
books. The career of this travelling library had not been one 
of uninterrupted success, but new life had been infused into 
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library was upwards 
new institutes since 
Papers were read on 


it, and the number of books now in the 
of 30,000 vols. The admission of twenty 
the last annual meeting was confirmed 
subjects connected with the objects of the union, and the 
delegates adjourned. A public dinner followed, at the Grand 
Hotel. 

The Queen has sent £50 towards the restoration of Green's 
Norton church, near Towcester, and the Duke of Grafton has 
promised £300. 

The challenge cup given to the Surrey Volunteer Defence 
Brigade by Brigadier-General Hamilton Captain IMart- 
Davis, his Brigade Major, has been won by the 2nd West Surrey 

sattalion, belonging to Reigate and its neighbourhood. 


The Council of the Yorkshire College, Leeds 
ta establish a chair of agriculture conditionally 
ing an adequate sum for its endowment, and a deputation has 
been appointed to wait upon Mr. Chaplin, the Minister of 
Agriculture, to ask for a grant in aid. 

In the Honse of Lords the appeal in “Eno v. Dunn” was 
taken. Mr. Eno, registered owner of the trade mark “ Eno’s 
Fruit Salt,” had proceeded against Mr. Dunn, who was selling 
“ Dunn's Fruit Salt Baking Powder,” before Mr. Justice Kay, 
who granted an injunction, holding that the words “ Fruit 
Salt” were calculated to deceive. The Court of Appeal had 
reversed this decision, and the House of Lords by a majority 
reversed the judgment of the Court of Appeal, restoring that 
of Mr. Justice Kay, with costs to the appellant. 
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IN HAY-TIME. 
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it does not struggle 
a& warm brown 

; s where the long 
with crimson sorrel heads 
and moon-daisies, 
ignorance of im- 
etween the elder-bush portals, the 

' The mowers pass in, broad- 

in hand, each man begirt with a 

on files along the hedgeside, falls 
in the farthest corner of the field, 
yins // le chink, hank 4 It is 
idsummer Two or 
half steal in quietly 
watching with wideeyes. Then 

d sibilant hush-sh!? hush-sh! 
with 


in blissful 


ssociations 


fimorous 


en an li 
mowers, in rhythmic sequence, 
to the curving sweep of the scythes, 
| ever-narrowing circuit, and the bright 
treasures of the field. The 
‘ : ridges of mown 
grass wl eri pol a cool, fresh 
ess of clover comes through the wild roses in the hedge. 
The peculiar, delicious flavour of this pure and wholesome scent 
is th ry breath of all sweet pastoral life, of rustic idyls and 
@ountry j ; one’s whole heart expands to meet it ; it is bound 
very identity of the summer—redolent of the 
‘ freshness of the early world.” Far away the cuckoo calls in 
a faint, cheerful voice. and the purring of doves sounds from 
the woody Larks are still andible in heaven, and 
sparrows on earth; and here and there a round, desultory, 
liquid utterance descends from blackbird among the 
hedge-boughs ; but the rest is silence—the deep silence which 
is at the heart of content. ‘The birds have now no more 
passionate love-songs, mating time is over ; no more ditties of 
faith and hope to while away the sitting-time for the patient 
hen-birds ; no more concluding rapturous outbursts in the dawn 
of May mornings. ‘The callow young are fledged now, there 
is no need for parental anxiety; and the world is so 
full of a number of things that there is no occasion 
to do anything but and enjoy them. This com- 
plete, satiate knowledge of the fulness of life is the great 
Everything is at its superb utmost of beauty 
and light and warmth: every leaf, bud, blade has fulfilled the 
promise of its youth: the force of Nature can no further go. 
To think of loveliness, existent all at once, is over- 
powering overwhelming! ‘To lie among the hay-swathes, 
with their scent of lavender and vanilla and tea-roses, and to 
contemplate the fact that the whole country is one vast 
succession of like meadows with their ineffable delight 
bush reiterating rose-lush, honeysuckle redoubling honey- 
suckle, elder and foxglove and buttereup echoing each other 
infinite recapitulation down unnumbered leagues of 
hedgerow The wealth of the unmown meadows, 
green and brown and clover -red; the rippled plenitude 
of ryegrass and vetches; the flawless green of 
the cornfields, tossed with swayings of dappled light 
and heavings of dimpled shadow, as the slim stalks 
bend leeward ; these are matters which one takes perforce as 
matters of course, because one can never truly realise their 
glory aud magnitude, any more than one can attain to cognis- 
ance of ali the brooks bedecked with yellow iris, willow-herb, 
and loose-strife, the brown ponds white with water-lilies, the 
lengthening purple grasses on every bank, the tender blue 
shadows of the hillsides, the wood verdure in its consumma- 
tion of leaf and colour. These things, taken altogether in an 
inexhaustible total, and never absolutely realised individually, 
make up the sum of the summer. : 
In the hedgerow shadow there is a happy stillness; only 
the breeze soughs in the oak-boughs like the sound of the sea, 
with swellings and decreasings, waxings and wanings of soft 
whisper: you can imagine you hear the waves advancing and 
retreating along a sandy shore. The moon-coloured pinnacles 
of meadow-sweet wave in the field corner; the wound- 
wort grows there, with its pungent odour and _ little 
silver-embroidered purple pouches ; the honeysuckle flings 
its ambrosial trails over brambly wildernesses pink with 
bloom, and the prim white yarrow-heads stand up stiffly, 
and the rosy bindweeds emit shy, delicate odours. Almost 
every midsummer flower has a well-defined scent of its 
own; no two are alike. These blended fragrances make 
the common air a luxury to breathe. Young partridges, very 
tame, stroll and straggle about in theditch ; rabbits stand and 
gaze, with fore paws a-droop; field-mice make hasty exits 
from their homes, whose cloud-capped towers and gorgeous 
sorrel-palaces are vanishing fast before the ruthless mowers. 
The scythes sigh and swish among the juicy grasses, the chil- 
dren play upon the prostrate swathes ; brown bees, with fuss 
and fume, bounce in and out of the foxglove bells; yellow 
spires of agrimony and avens light the dusky hollows under 
the hazel and willow branches. With closed eyes and out- 
stretched limbs one abandons oneself to the sense of utter 
enjoyment. The present is more than sufficient. It is mid- 
summer, and haytime, and a hayfield: that is all we know, 
and all we care to know. M. C. G. 
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The second conversazione held this year by the Royal 
Society took place at Burlington House, on June 18, when the 
society's spacious suite of apartments was thronged by a large 
and brilliant gathering. The reception of the guests, some 700 
or 800 in number, was conducted by the president, Sir Gabriel 
Stokes, WT. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

STARFISHES. 
tars in the sky, so there are stars in the sea.” 
knowledge of things in general, 
nature. The 
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My sea-star of this morning is lying face uppermost 
sun, and, if he could pant as does the higher animal, I 
would indicate his resentment in that famil- 


lies flace 


‘ ns 
veep 


have no doubt he 
iar fashion As itis, you can see the tube-feet. which exist 
in dozens in the grooves which run along his 
moving backwards and forwards here and there. as if in pro- 
test at the treatment to which their owner is being subjected. 
Truly, an unkind fate has taken the star from its watery 
firmament and stranded it at our feet, which shows, in truth, 
that accidents and emergencies befall humble beings as well 
as creatures of high There is 
think, even for mankind, in the spectacle of untoward events 
troubling what mind even a starfish may be regarded as 
legitimately possessing. 

Protruding from the starfish mouth, which exists in the very 
centre of its under-surface, we see a clear jelly-like mass. This 
is part and parcel of the stomach, which extends into the rays 
of the animal. It may be that our star is taking this rather 
inelegant mode of showing its disgust at the contretemps 
which has beset it this morning ; but, all the same, this pro- 
trusion of the stomach may be the result of a habit of the 
animal. If you were to ask any of the fishermen—who, as 
becomes the ways of nautical persons, are promenading up 
and down in a kind of set groove on the pier, and exchanging 
monosyllabic with their neighbours betwecn their 
frequent glances seawards—what the starfish with 
its stomach, you would be provided with a speedy reply. They 
would tell you that the sea-stars are enemies of the oyster- 
beds, and may add that they kill more oysters than mankind 
consumes. Hence, whenever a starfish is found in the dredge, 
it is ruthlessly torn in pieces and flung overboard as a just 
recompense for its predatory habits. How far the fishermen's 
views of starfish guilt are justified I scarcely know; but I 
should say their opinions are not without warrant. You may 
often pick up a starfish on the beach which has its arms coiled 
up until it has come to resemble a living ball, like its neigh- 
bour the sea-urchin. Disentangling the starfish and its arms, 
you find it has been embracing a whelk, and, as you liberate the 
shell-fish from the grasp of the star, you draw forth from the 
shell the stomach of the starfish. It has been slowly sucking 
out of the shell the substance of its living tenant, and that 
it preys upon its molluscan neighbours is, therefore, matter of 
certainty. Whether it can attack the oyster is, however, quite 
a different matter. That mollusc is as secure within its shell 
as a baron of old in his fortified citadel. By closing its shell, 
it can certainly intrench itself in a fashion which no starfish 
can readily break through. Yet oysters have to open their 
shells in time in order to breathe by inhaling the water; so 
that it may be, our starfish, clasping its oyster, bides its time, 
and when the shell is opened attacks the mollusc. There are 
difficulties, however, in the way of accepting the fishermen’s 
belief, for the eviction of an oyster from its shell by a starfish 
would on the best showing be a very long and laborious matter. 
One belief of naturalists is that the starfish poisons the oyster 
by inserting from its stomach, between the valves of the shell, 
some poisonous secretion, which compels the mollusc to 
capitulate and surrender. Anyhow, the belief is a curious one, 
and one may not be surprised if on this occasion the fisher- 
men's ideas are regarded with greater favour than science 
usually accords to the folklore of the dwellers by the sea. 

Drop the starfish into this pool and watch its movements. 
You have seen the hundreds of little tube-feet, each ending in a 
sucker, which the grooves on the under side of the rays con- 
tain. You observe that it soon begins to craw] over the patch 
of rock on which it has been dropped. ‘Turn it over on its 
back in the water, and observe how the feet move and wriggle. 
Let us watch how the capsized animal rights itself. Slowly 
but deliberately you see it twists over the tip of two of its 
rays, until the tube-feet have become attached to the rock. 
This is to give ita fulcrum or point d’appui, from which to 
lever itself back to a respectable position. The tips of these 
rays are firmly fixed tothe rock, and in turn the under parts 
of the two raysare brought by the successive attachment of 
their feet in contact with the rock-surface. Acting as levers, 
the rays, which, as we have seen, are each moment increasing 
their surface of attachment to the rock, are finally fully fixed 
thereto ; the body and other rays are twisted or swept over, 
and the star finds itself finally in its natural position mouth 
downwards. 

These tube-feet are unique as regards the starfish class. You 
may note on the upper surface of the star, at the angle formed 
by the junction of two of the rays with the body, a round plate. 
This is the “madreporiform plate,” and, like the lid of a 
pepperbox, it is perforated with holes. It acts as a strainer, 
and keeps solid matters from getting into the tube to which it 
serves as an entrance. This tube leads downwards to another 
and circular tube, inside the starfish body and surrounding its 
mouth. From this circular tube pass five other tubes, one for 
each ray. Now, if we dissected our starfish you would find 
that the tube-feet are given off from the tube of each ray 
or arm, and each tube-foot has at its attached end, or base, 
a little bag or sac. The whole apparatus I have described 
is one whereby, through the admission of water to the 
system of tubes, the tube-feet can be distended or the 
reverse, and the movements of the animal duly provided for. 
If the starfish wishes to walk, water is sent from the little 
sacs at the bases of the feet into the tubes. These are thus 
rendered tense. Their suckers are applied to the rock-surface, 
with the result that part of the water is forced back into the 
sacs, the sucker is left firmly adherent by the pressure of the 
sea-water outside. ‘Then, by forcing the water from the sac 
into the tube-feet, the suckers are set free, and, by this alternate 
contraction and expansion of the tube-feet, the adhesion of 
these organs or their freedom is secured. Space does not permit 
that, at present, I should say anything about the nerves and 
other belongings of the sea-star. It is a “steady and stolidy ” 
animal, no donbt, but it has its own share of “the mind 
universal” after all. Meanwhile, we shall leave it in its pool. 
A humane action in restoring the star to its native waters has 
perchance brought its reward in suggesting the thought that 
in even mean creatures there are ways and works wellnigh 
past finding ont. ANDREW WILSON. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR. GODFREY SINCLAIR. 
Mr. Godfrey Sinclair, one of the remarkable family of the 
late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster, died in 
Edinburgh on June 15, in his seventy-ninth year. Sir John 
inclair had no less than thirteen children by his second wife, 
ighter of the first Lord Macdonald. Julia Countess 
Miss Catherine Sinclair, the 
we remembered among the daughters. Of the 
eldest, Sir George Sinclair, was a brilliant scholar and speaker ; 
and the second, Alexander Sinclair, 1 most learned antiquary 
The gentleman whose death we record was 


anthoress, are 


sons. the 


and genealogist. 
the youngest son. 
THE REV. EYRE YONGE, M.A. 

The Rev. John Eyre Yonge, M.A., Rector of Hampstead- 
cum-Lessingham, Norfolk. and formerly Assistant Master at 
Eton College, died on June 11,aged seventy-two. He was second 
son of the Rey. Charles Yonge, master at Eton, a scion of the old 
Devon family of Yonge of Puslinch. He married, in 1844, 
Hon. Catherine Charlotte Lysaght, daughter of the fourth 
Lord Lisle, and leaves issue. This accomplished scholar was 
educated on the foundation at Eton, and was thence elected to 
a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge. His death will 
cause regret to many old Etonians and Cambridge men. 


JOHN 


GENERAL WARDEN. 

General Robert Warden, C.B., late 19th Regiment, died on 
June 15, aged sixty-eight. He was son of Mr. Robert Warden, of 
Park Hill, in the county of Stirling, and, entering the Army in 
1841, had an honourable military career. He was Major in the 
Crimean War, and gained medal with three clasps, the Legion 
of Honour, the Fifth Class of the Medjidieh, and the Sardinian 
and Turkish medals. He was three times wounded, and had 
the Companionship of the Bath conferred on him in 1867 
He married, in 1874, Martha Anne, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

General James Knox Spence (retired list Bengal Army) on 
June 14, in his eighty-first year. 

The Rev. Henry Cheales, of Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, 
on June 18, at his residence, Bournemouth, in his ninety-fourth 
year. 

Major-General Samuel Tryon, third son of Mr. Thomas 
Tryon of Bulwick Park, Northamptonshire, on June 17, aged 
eighty-four. He entered the Army in 1823, and served at 
Gibraltar, in Portugal, and in British North America. He 
married a daughter of Sir John Harvey, K.C.B., and had issue. 

Major George Ormonde Stoney, King’s Own Borderers, only 
surviving son of Major-General George Butler Stoney, on 
June 13, at Siilingen, Wiirtemberg, while on sick leave, from 
disease contracted in the Chin-Lushai Expedition. He was a 
scion of the family of Stoney, of county Tipperary. 

Mr. Arthur Alexander, one of the claimants to the dormant 
Earldom of Stirling, second son of the late Mr. Jolin Alexander 
of Maryville, county Galway, and uncle to Sir Joshua Peter Bell, 
K.C.M.G., Acting Governor and President of the Legislative 
Council of Queensland, on June 2. 

Mrs. Barne (Mary Anne). widow of Captain I’rederick Barne, 
M.P., of Sotterley and Dunwich, Suffolk, and eldest daughter 
of Sir John Courtenay Honywood, fifth Baronet, of Evington, 
on June 18,in her eighty-second year. She was married in 
1834, and had issue, of which the eldest son, Col. Frederick 
St. John Newdigate Barne, was late M.P. for East Suffolk. 

Mr. Robert Henry Soden-Smith, M.A., P.S.A., for many 
years Keeper of the National Art Library, South Kensington 
Museum, aged sixty-eight. This learned and accomplished 
antiquary was only son of the late Captain Robert Smith, in 
early life a distinguished Peninsular officer, and later, for a 
long period, the Registrar of the office of Ulster King of 
Arms, Dublin Castle. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA TO THE 
TOMBS OF HIS FAMILY, 

Papers received from China by a recent mail describe the 
visit of the Emperor to what are known as the Eastern Tombs 
of his family. ‘The Imperial party consisted of the Empress 
Dowager, the Emperor and Empress, and four Imperial con- 
They left the palace before sunrise, on April 4, the 
Empress Dowager being about a mile in advance of the 
Emperor and his wives. Three special “ travelling palaces,” 
or resting-places, were erected at equal distances along the 
route. The Emperor had achair or palanquin, a cart, anda 
horse, to vary his mode of travel. He is described as a 
handsome young man, with a pale and very intelligent face, 
while the Empress Dowager’s features are said to betoken 
great force of character. Everything was irreproachably 
fresh, a somewhat unusual feature of Oriental processions. 
‘The chairs, carts, accoutrements, and uniforms of the troops 
were all new. The number of persons in the cortége was more 
than 10,000. On the fourth day the tombs were reached, and the 
Imperial party stopped at a Lama temple. Next day sacrifices 
were offered to the Imperial ancestors, and the ceremony of 
repairing the graves by formally placing a handful of earth 
in each tumulus was performed. The return journey began on 
the following day. The people, contrary to the usual custom, 
were allowed to come out and see the Emperor, and many of 
them availed themselves of the opportunity to present peti- 
tions. The Emperor seems to have treated the people with 
quite unusual affability, and to have conversed with some old 
men whom he saw in the crowd. On her return the young 
Empress performed her first State function. Accompanied by 
some ladies of the Court, she revived the old custom of wor- 
shipping at the temple of the goddess of sericulture. One 
feature of the ceremony is the picking of mulberry-leaves, 
trees being planted for the purpose in the temple grounds, 


cubines, 


The Board of Directors of the London Missionary Society 
have elected Mr. W. A. Gard as chairman, and the Rev. Justin 
Evans as deputy chairman, for the year. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Benevolent 
Institution was held at the Criterion Restaurant, the Earl of 
Northbrook presiding. ‘The annual report stated that at the 
present time the annual income amounts to £19,864, a reserve 
fund of £34,185 has been set aside, and the number of members 
is over 16,000. There are on the book 675 pensioners, costing 
£14,226 per annum, and 105 persons are to be added to the list. 

Lord Brassey presided at a meeting held at Lady Brownlow’s 
residence on June 18 in support of the Oxford House scheme 
in East London. Representatives from Oxford University 
have for some years been carrying on a religious and 
educational work in Whitechapel and Bethnal-green, and it is 
now desired to secure a permanent building with a working- 
men's club. A resolution, moved by Lord Cranbrook and 
seconded by the Bishop of Bedford, was passed in furtherance 
of the object. The total cost, including club premises, will be 
£12,000, for which those interested in the work now made an 
earnest appeal. Subscriptions were announced amounting to 
nearly £3500, including £1000 from Lord Brassey. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. By J. M‘Neill Whistler. 
(London: William Heinemann.)—Friends have been divided 
into three classes—those whom we love, those to whom we are 
indifferent, and those whom we dislike. Judging from the 
contents of the daintily printed volume before us, Mr. 
Whistler must have carefully restricted his choice in life, 
and have anticipated, with keen relish, the day when he could 
treat his friends to “a taste of his quality.” By turns the 
majority of his so-called friends have had to submit to the 
outburst of Mr, Whistler’s ire, and it is apparently because 
they are so little affected by his lightning that this modern 
Jupiter, astride on an American eagle, thinks it incumbent upon 
him to hurl again these second-hand thunderbolts. In point 
of fact, this volume, to which many had looked forward with 
a certain pleasurable excitement, hoping to find themselves or 
their friends scarified afresh, is merely a réchauffé of Mr. 
Whistler's quarrels with various persons who have comeacross his 
path. The incidents of each successive rupture were trumpeted 
forth at the time, and Mr. Whistler's witty commentaries 
and scathing jests were read with amusement; but, served up 
in the serious form of a quarto volume, they are a trifle vapid, 
and not a little tedious. The gem of the whole volume 
perhaps is that which refers to the least known of Mr. 
Whistler's “quarrels” with the editor of the Gaztte des 
Beaux Arts, a French magazine which affects to deal out 
Rhadamantine justice upon art and artists. Alas for French 
criticism !' the editor of the gazette threw up his hands in 
dismay at being asked to pay for an etching intended to 
illustrate an article on Mr. Whistler’s work—* II n'est pas dans 
les habitudes de la maison,” he writes, “ de payer les planches 
d’artistes qui accompagnent un compte-rendu de leur ceuvre.” 
Mr. Whistler’s reply is in his best and most incisive style, 
“Je regrette infiniment que mes moyens ne me permettent 
pas de naitre dans votre journal. L’article que vous me 
proposez, comme bercean, me cofiterait trop cher.” 

In thesomewhat prolonged squabble with a brother eccentric, 
and a quondam henchman, the duel is not equal. Mr. Whistler 
handles a sharp rapier, with which he pricks his antagonist, 
who blindly beats the air with his cumbersome shillelagh, in the 
use of which he is not quite an adept. But all these quarrels, 
amusing as they may have been at the time they were played 
out before the public, have, after a lapse of years or months, 
as the case may be, lost their flavour, and recall the “ twice- 
cooked cabbage.” Mr. Whistler should remember, too, the 
maxim of La Rochefoucauld, “On ne plait pas longtemps, 
quand on n’a qu’une sorte d’esprit,” and in his 
encounters with Mr. Ruskin or Mr. Quilter, 
with the Painter-Etchers or the British Artists, 
it is always the same tone of truculent 
persiflage which prevails, and even suggests a 
certain poverty of wit, because of its limited g 7 
style. 

The publication, too, of the well-known 
lecture “Ten o’Clock” is a disappointment. 
As delivered by Mr. Whistler, with that air of 
real or affected nonchalance which he can 
assume at will, his hearers were left in doubt 
whether he was not all the while speaking 
with his tongue in his cheek. The appear- 
ance of the lecture in its present form leaves 
no room for supposing that Mr. Whistler 
wishes it to be taken seriously, and as his 
contribution towards forming a standard both 
of taste and criticism. We very much doubt 
if, even by a small group of eccentrics, it 
will be so received. Paradox and platitude 
jostle each other in every page, and the result 
is as far removed from the ideal of Greek as 
of Japanese art, between which Mr. Whistler 
finds, to his own satisfaction, such close 
analogy. Itis pleasant, however, to find any- 
thing in art which commends itself to Mr. 
Whistler's judgment. He suffers, as a rule, 
from that morbid state of mind which pre- 
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existence, alternately or simultaneously feeling himself to 
be the English geutleman, educated at Oxford, who has 
lived with his mother in a cottage on the banks of the Thames 
at Surbiton, and the inheritor, by spiritual parentage, of 
the mental habits and traditions of a noble Asiatic race. What 
he does not know, for a long while, is that the late Rajah was 
actually his own father, by his mother’s clandestine first 
marriage in India. which was disavowed and annulled before 
she wedded the late Captain Gregory ; but this accounts for 
his remarkable likeness to Byrajee Pirtha Raj, and for the 
enthusiastic rapture with which he is welcomed by the loyal 
people of Gumileund. ‘The locality of that well-governed, 
peaceful, happy little State is among the provinces of the 
Central India Agency, ynder the British Protectorate, some- 
where between the Jumna and the Nerbudda; while in the 
description of the city, with its palace and gardens, and of the 
Rajah’s Court, with the trusty old Minister, Chunder Singh, 
the influential citizens, Hoosanee, the brave and faithful head- 
servant, and Subdul Khan, who performs wonderful feats of 
ingenious craft in diverse disguises, there is a general con- 
formity to some Indian characteristics. 

In the earlier chapters of the first volume, the scene being 
then laid in England, in the year preceding the outbreak of 
the Mutiny in India, another family is introduced, that of 
General Sir W. Elton and Lady Elton, with their four or five 
daughters, living close to Mrs. Gregory and her son. One of 
the most powerful influences affecting the heart of “ Tom,” 
before and after his conversion into a wealthy Indian Rajah, 
is the love that he bearsto Grace Elton ; and when he goes out 
to enter upon his rich inheritance, visiting Delhi, Meerut, and 
Lucknow in a tour of the North-West Provinces and Onde, 
extending to Nepaul, he again meets the Eltons, as the gallant 
old General has returned from furlough with his wife and 
children. Grace, though she loves Tom, has declined the offer 
of his hand, sharing a scruple of her parents lest they should 
be thought to have had mercenary motives. These antecedents 
are complicated by his making innocent acquaintance with 
several other ladies, one of whom, named Vivien, a Mrs. Don- 
caster, is fascinating, but false and wicked, a traitress, almost 
a sorceress, ultimately becoming the “ White Ranee,” mistress 
of Dost Ali Khan, a relentless enemy of the English in India. 
It will readily be understood that the young Rajah of Gumil- 
cund, who has the heart and conscience of a good Englishman, 
with the sublime aspirations of a devout Brahmin or Buddhist, 
and has, partly by study, partly by transfusion of intelligence, 
gained a complete mastery over the native languages, customs, 
and laws, is able to save some of the fugitives from slaughter 
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character is more dangerous to social happiness than the 
coarsest brute and ruffian; and the innocent victim 
of his inconstancy, Evelyn Norris, his remote cousin, the 
heiress to her uncle's large estate, who is early given in 
marriage to Arthur because he will inherit the baronetcey, 
deserves no end of compassion. It might be supposed, from 
the suggestiveness of its French title, that this story is 
designed to show the mischief of matrimonial arrangements 
planned with a view to family interests; but that argn- 
ment is scarcely proved by the actual conditions of the case. 
For Sir Philip Norris, the girl’s uncle, had no grounds to 
suspect or distrust the worthiness of Arthur, whom he 
patronised as a distant relative, finding him a young man of 
good manners and education, poor in fortune, but holding 
a respectable post as lecturer on botany at some London 
College. His previous behaviour, though wild and erratic, 
was not reputed particularly vicious; his address was 
modest and engaging, his conversation was 
and Evelyn fell deeply in love with him after his 
accident in the hunting-field. There was evidently suflicient 
mutual affection, and apparent personal fitness, to redeem this 
match from the censure of cold-hearted, calculating worldliness 
implied in a mere “ mariage de convenance”: Arthur certainly 
meant to be a good husband when he gained Evelyn for his 
wife ; and she had nothing to blame herself for, except the 
slight girlish imprudence of having encouraged tle addresses 
of impudent Captain Wragge, a few months before. A maiden 
with the courage of perfect sincerity would have frankly told 
her affianced lover all about Captain Wragge, and it was 
unfortunate that Evelyn kept her reserve on this past affair 
which had little real importance. But its discovery, after 
the marriage, and when Arthur had become tired of his 
wife, and had taken to running after the German singer, 
Pauline Pfau, armed the treacherous husband with a 
weapon of cruelty, which he used in a dastardly way 
The character of Evelyn, as girl and woman, is altogether 
natural, with some weaknesses easily to be forgiven, and her 
trials as a deserted wife are so nobly borne that every reader must 
observe them with respectful sympathy. In Arthur's letters 
to his friend Purcell from the Riviera, from Vienna, and from 
New York, after he has gone off with Pauline, the progress of 
that depravity of feeling, and that confusion of the under- 
standing, with the gradually approaching disgust, rage, and 
despair, which attend the deliberate indulgence of criminal 
passion, is powerfully shown. Having taken to drinking and 
gambling, and squandered his money, he is slighted by his 
mercenary companion, and they have fierce quarrels on account 
of other men who surround her as a popular 
opera-singer. This is continued in America, 
till he shoots aman dead and becomes a dis 
tressed fugitive from justice. The scene in 
London, where he is concealed in Purcell’s 
chambers, while the lawyers are there con- 
ferring on his wife's suit for a divorce, is 
highly interesting, with Evelyn’s finding him 
there, when she gives way to her pity and 
tenderness, and would take him back after all. 
This, indeed, onght not to be, and he is helped 
off to Australia, where, being arrested on the 
charge of murder, he puts an end to his 
wretched life. ‘The tragedy of Arthur Norris 
of which these fictitious letters supply a com- 
plete account, is an ethical study thoughtfully 
worked out ina distinct imaginative concep- 
tion, though in a form not so popular as that 
of the ordinary modern novel. 
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It has been decided by the National Rifle 
Association that the ground to be used for the 
prize meeting at Bisley shall not be unrestrict- 
edly open to the public, as had been antici- 
pated ; and orders have been given for a fence 
to be erected, as at the Wimbledon meetings. 





The Board of Trade have awarded a gold 
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medal to Pedro Silva, and silver medals and 





vents him giving praise to any—especially if 
living—forgetful that those who, satisfied with THE 
none, are often those with whom none are 

satisfied. It is, however, on art-criticism that 

Mr. Whistler expends many of his most carefully sharpened 
arrows, imagining, if not actually hoping, that some may 
rankle in the wounds they ought to make. He seems delight- 
fully oblivious to the fact that often criticism is a profession, 
and not ascience, in which aptitude, steady work, and a skilful 
hand hold almost as important a place as special training or 
even brilliant wit. 

In conclusion, we are bound to say that the book, in spite 
of its smart tone and frequently brilliant interpolated “ reflec- 
tions,” is a work, on the author's account, which gives more 
pain than pleasure. It reveals the unveiled readiness with 
which he can exercise his “gentle art,’ and, as we must 
conclude, an equal facility of replacing “the enemies” he 
makes. Is it that he rapidly wearies of old friends that Mr. 
Whistler takes no thought of putting a bridle on his tongue 
or his pen? or is it for the mere pleasure of changing? It 
seems to us that the answer has been furnished by a wittier 
writer than Mr. Whistler—to wit, La Rochefoucauld—who 
hints the cause of such constant chanyes to be “ the dislike 
not to be sufficiently admired by those who know us too well, 
and the hope to be more appreciated by those who are less 
intimate with us.” 

The Rajah’s Heir. Three vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)— 
The Indian Sepoy Mutiny of 1887, with the massacres, perils, 
or escafes of hundreds of Englishmen, ladies, and children, 
the wanderings and hidings of many fugitives from savage 
cruelty, and the personal fidelity, on the other hand, of some 
of their native attendants, with the loyalty and hospitality of 
some chivalrous Rajahs or Princes, abounded with real incid- 
ents of the most romantic complexion. A writer who claims 
‘to have been in the midst of those amazing conflicts and dis- 
asters, as a subaltern officer of the old Company's army, here 
presents to us an interesting work of fiction, the background of 
which seems tolerably accurate in historical and topographical 
details, and in its representation of the ordinary manners and 
customs of Indian and Anglo-Indian life. But the main 
sibject of this story is highly imaginative, with an infusion 
of the transcendental or mystical element which does not, 
however, go beyond the subjective consciousness of the hero 
and the beliefs of a few persons about him, as an instance of 
the transmigration of souls. This instance can indeed scarcely 
be deduced from the Hindoo doctrine, as generally under- 
stood ; for we remember no mythical precedent to a similar 
effect, by which the identical spirit of a wise and beneficent 
ruler, the late Byrajee Pirtha Raj, at his death by assassin- 
ation, would have passed into the body of his adopted 
successor, then a young man in England already twenty- 
one years of age. ‘The consequence is a_ psychological 
confnsion which rather disturbs the natural development 
of charactcr in the life of Thomas Gregory, now called to 
be Rajah of Gumilcund, as he must carry on a dual 
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and outrage, Sending most of his small army toaid the English 
in the siege of Delhi and of Lucknow, he devotes himself per- 
sonally, with Hoosanee and Subdul Khan, and latterly with a 
valiant Goorkha, Bal Narin, an expert guide in the jungle of 
the Terai, to search for the distressed ladies and children who 
were, after the massacres of Meerut, Delhi, Jhansi, and other 
stations in the North-West and in the Central Provinces, 
scattered far and wide. Plenty of exciting adventures— 
not much wilder or stranger, perhaps, than what may 
actually have taken place—are narrated in these volumes. 
The sufferings of many of our countrywomen in those 
parts of India were such as can hardly be exaggerated. 
We are not aware, however, that there is any foundation 
in fact for the story of the “ White Ranee,” said to have 
been killed in the blowing-up of the fort held by one of 
the rebel chiefs; or for that of Grace Elton’s slaying her 
ruffianly captor in his drunken sleep, like another Judith, to 
save herself and the child under her care. It is enough that 
there was a possibility of these incidents, and the author tells 
them in a manner to interest his readers. The subsequent 
gathering of many of the Rajah’s friends in the hospitable 
palace at Gumilcund is saddened only by the illness and 
lingering death of Grace, leaving him solemnly resolved to 
carry on his special task of reconciling the English and the 
Indian nations. But the contents of the secret packet, which 
his mother had so long kept from him, and the purport of 
Vishnugupta’s mystic teaching, are not revealed. 


A Mariage de Conrenance. By C. F. Keary (H. Ogram 
Matuce.) Two vols. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The old literary 
method, practised by Richardson and a few other novelists in 
the last century, of setting forth a story in a long series of 
private letters confidentially written by the principal characters 
to their intimate friends, is now seldom used, and it has an 
air of artificiality less agreeable than direct narrative to the 
majority of readers at the present day. But in this recent 
work of fiction, which has strong moral interest of a peculiar 
kind, the author has avoided epistolary faults of tedious 
comment and irrelevant anecdote, making every letter of Arthur 
Norris's or Evelyn Norris's, and the few communications from 
Richard Purcell, Gladys or Mrs. Yorke, and Connie or Mrs. 
Baring Ford, to lay needful steps in the practical advance of the 
plot. ‘The letters of Arthur Norris, whose heinousand gratuitous 
misconduct, tending to his merited disgrace, ruin, and final 
suicide, constitutes a tale of tragedy wholly due to himself, 
are somewhat fuller of autobiographical confessions ITe 
seems an example of that worst kind of egotist, the romantic and 
sentimental kind, the idle slave of his own humours, caprices, 
and passions, superficially amiable, sometimes affectionate, but 
faithless, unprincipled, reckless of the consequence of his 
actions, insensible to feelings of honour or duty. resent- 
ing all fixed obligations, human or divine. Such a 





sums of money to Isidro Gual, Francisco 
Uscanga, Simon Ramos, Felipe Caharan, and 
Santiago Ackland, in recognition of their 
services in rescuing in a shore-boat the 
survivors of two boats’ crews of the British steam-ship Black 
Prince, which boats capsized on the bar of Coatzocoalcos, 
Mexico, on Jan. 9 last. 

A party of 142 lads from Dr. Barnardo's homes left Londen 
on June 19 for Liverpool, where they embarked on board the 
Circassian for Canada. Fifty of the number are bound for the 
Industrial Farm in Manitoba, and for the others situations as 
farm labourers have been secured in different parts of Ontario. 
The average age of the lads is between fifteen and sixteen. 

On June 19 the Lord Chancellor presided at the annual 
meeting of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, held in Exeter 
Hall, and remarked upon the large amonnt of success which 
had attended the efforts of the association, now only in its 
eighth year. They had now a fleet of ten mission-vessels, and 
the evil agency of the “ coopers” had been extinguished. 

Municipal buildings are to be erected at Sheffield at a cost 
of £80,000. The designs were thrown open to competition, 
and a large number of architects entered. These were even- 
tually reduced to six, who submitted further and more detailed 
plans. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., was assessor, and he has 
reported in favour of the plan of Mr. Mountford, of Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand. 

The members of the South-Eastern Circuit entertained 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams at a dinner at the Criterion 
testaurant, on June 19, in celebration of his recent elevation 
to the Bench. Mr. Murphy, Q.C., the leader of the circuit, 
occupied the chair, and was supported by Lord Bramwell, Mr. 
Justice Denman, Mr. Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, 
Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Grantham. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the 
Albert medal to Mr. W. H. Perkin, Ph.D., F.R.S., “for his 
discovery of the method of obtaining colouring matter from 
coal tar, a discovery which led to the establishment of a new 
and important industry, and to the utilisation of large 
quantities of a previously worthless material. This medal 
was struck to reward “distinguished merit for promoting 
arts, manufactures, and commerce,” and it is awarded 
annually. 

The results of the annual prize meeting of the North 
London Rifle Club are announced as follows: In the A 
series, first-class shots, Private Burton, of the London Rifle 
Brigade, won the prize with a score of 98. 
class shots, Private Bonny, 3rd Middlesex, was first with 07 
In the range series, unlimited entries, at the 200-yards range, 
Sergeant Roberts, West Middlesex; Corporal Carter, 3rd 
Middlesex Artillery Volunteers; and Sergeant Hope, South 
Middlesex, won with 35 each. At 500 yards, Sergeant Roberts 
was again first with a highest possible; and at 600 yards the 
prize fell to Corporal Leghorn, London Scottish, 33. In the 
aggregate prizes, Sergeant Roberts was also successful, taking 
first prize with a total of 101. 


In series E, second- 
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* year will be celebrated the birth of Theobald Math Ireland. The ene epee 
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i vast effects. at least for completely delivered from its bondage to drink than 
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I FATHER MATHEW AND HEADQUARTERS O| 


drunkenness 
regarded as ae where, in Swift's time. Thomas Mathew exercised a hospit- 
the deepest dy ( ality at once the most liberal and the most enlightened on 
the peasantry would as record. One of his successors at Thomastown was created 
soon associate \ a Earl of Llandaff. ~The third Earl employed as his bailiff 
murderer as witl his kinsman James Mathews, who, marrying Anne Whyte 
of Cappa-Whyte, became the father of a large family. Theit 
fourth son, born at the mansion at Thomastown, Oct. 10, 1790, 
was named Theobald, and became famous as * Father Mathew, 
au the Apostle of Temperance. As a striking example of thi 
coach offices and warmth of his heart and the energy of his will, it is related 
waiters in hotels that, being sent to schooi at Kilkenny by Lady Elizabeth 
THOMASTOWN HOUSE, TIPPERARY, THE BIRTHPLACE MATHEW. » remarks on the Mathew, the then owner of Thomastown, he walked straight 
extraordinary decline home on the following Easter, without asking anybody's 
fairs in those days meant saturnalias of drunkenness ending in the number of public-honses, mentioning that whereas in leave, unable to bear separation from his mother. In this 
were 33 in I839,in Ist and other ways he evinced resolution of character, though he 
abide the sight of a hare run 
with its wing broken and 


in universal delirium, in which everybody flew at everybody, the small town of Listowel there 
madly striving to do the utmost damage possible with their there were only 6. During the year 1840, 237 public-houses was noathlete, and could not 
shillelaghs. In-«popular opinion the drunkard was a good were closed in Dublin. down by the hounds ora pheasant 
fellow, almost a hero. And this view was not that alone of rhe man who was chiefly instrumental in bringing about bleeding. Full of humour, constantly laughing, given 
the wretched and ignorant. ‘The well-to-do and the educated — this change took perhaps a roseate view of the situation when to express himself figuratively, he was born to win his 
held pretty much the same idea, the very ministers of religion he declared that he saw indications of talent of every kind way to the human heart. At Maynooth, where he 
supporting it by their example. Here and there, by means of arising among the young people of [reland,and prophesied the went in 1807, his hospitable tendencies brought him into 
a few voices, the national conscience fechly protested against this future happiness and material prosperity of the country. Still, collision with the authorities. and he anticipated expul- 
abomination of desolation, but its cries were drowned in ridicule. it cannot be denied that, though this high moral pressure could sion by voluntarily quitting the college in 1808. He joined 
not. in the nature of things, be expected to last. it raised the the Capuchins, the poorest religious order in Ireland, and on 
whole Irish nation permanently, and has given rise to an Easter Sunday 1814, at Dublin, was ordained a priest. Settled 
extraordinary outcome of talent and energy, which. whatever at Kilkenny, he was wrongfully accused of having administered 
opinions may be held as to its right or wrong direction, is the Paschal Communion, and thus infringing the rights of the 
in itself an indispensable requisite to progress and national regular clergy, and ordered by the Bishop to leave. ‘This led 
wellbeing. him to Cork, the scene of his life's ministry. 

Some of Father Mathew’s fellow-countrymen called him “a There have been many lovers of the poor in our day, but it 
second Patrick,” and it is not a little strange that those two would be hard to find one who loved them better than Father 
apostolic men, so beloved by Ireland, should both have Mathew. In them he conceived he saw the image of the 
been of foreign extraction. rhe Mathews were a Welsh Redeemer, and while he was courteous to all, conducting 
family, descended from Gwaythooed, King of Cardigan. himself in society with the stately dignity of a gentleman of 
His direct descendant was Sir Thomas Mathew, standard- the old school, to the poor he was ever sympathetic and 
bearer to Edward I[V., and it was not until 1610 that any gentle and reverent. The most unsavoury trades chose him 
of the Mathews came to Ireland In one line, at least, for their confessor,and he had ample opportunities of knowing 
the migrating portion of the family became very wealthy, the very poor. Compulsory ignorance and idleness lay, he 
acquiring large estates, one of which was at Thomastown, thought, at the root of their miseries, and he at once set about 
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"ATHER MATHEW'S STATUE , FATHER MATHEW ADDRESSING A TEMPERANCE MEETING IN LONDON. 
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to remove the former. He opened a school for female children, 
and soon had 500 pupils. He founded night-schools for poor 
boys, and formed those in happier circumstances into little 
societies with a view to their helping in religious, educational, 
and benevolent work. Living in the dark old times, when the 
gods Pallor and Terror reigned in most schools, it is a testi- 
mony tothe instinctive wisdom of a heart delighting in love 
and liberty that Theobald Mathew ruled his flocks of young 
people with no other means than smiles and gentle words, 
timely presents, and occasional feasts and trips into the 
country. Intellectually a man of no extraordinary power, he 
had in a supreme degree the gift of enthusiasm for humanity. 
His fellow-townsmen had proof of it when, in 1832, the cholera 
made its first appearance in Cork. Indefatigable at the 
hospital, looking sharply after the nurses, then as bad as 
to-day they are good, watching every detail, even to the dead- 
room, Mr. Mathew saved at least one fellow-creature from the 
horrors of a living burial. 





FATHER MATHEW SPEAKING AT A TEMPERANCE MEETING 


IN [RELAND. 


Delightfully free from the least touch of asceticism, Father 
Mathew loved to play the host toa company of friendless young 
priests, sparing neither his viands nor, in those days, his wine. 
In fact, his open-handed generosity was typically Hibernian. 
“Tf,” said the clerk of his little chapel, “the streets of Cork 
were paved with gold, and Father Mathew had the control of 
them, there would not at the end of the year be a paving-stone 
in the city.” Nordid he only give away his means in small gifts: 
for the public good he would sacrifice large sumsin an almost 
princely fashion, at the same time living himself in a humble 
but respectable manner, never giving way, in any form, to the 
vanity of saintliness. Thus he bought the Botanical Gardens 
in Cork, and turned them into a cemetery, to which he admitted 
the poor of all denominations gratis, expecting the rich to pay 
in proportion to their means. It is a curious light on the 
spirit of the times that a member of one of the most rigorous 
offshoots of the Franciscan order should obtain a dispensation 
from the Pope to hold personal property. It may be doubted 
whether it did him or his work, or the poor on whom he was 
never tired of bestowing his munificence, any good. It cer- 
tainly did much to bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

All this while, there was nothing in the Father's personal 
appearance that suggested the man who was living a life 
superior to others—no clerical coat or hat : Mr. Mathew dressed 
likea gentleman of the time, ina frock-coat, hessian boots, and 
a tall top-hat. If anyone had suspected him of being a clergy- 
man, it would have been difficult, until he bared his head, to 
say to what communion he belonged. Of medium height, of 


\ ) claiming as he did so, “ Here goes, 
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a complexion neither too florid nor too 
pallid, with features finely chiselled, blue 
eyes beaming softly but with great anima- 
tion, an expression at once intelligent and 
benign, and ever breaking out into humorous 
smiles, Theobald Mathew fascinated every- 
one who had the pleasure of seeing him or 
hearing him talk. Such was the style of 
man who threw himself with all the ardour 
of his simple affectionate nature into the 
work of delivering his country from the 
fiend of drink, and, once having committed 
himself to it, he never faltered, never with- 
drew, but subordinated every consideration 
to its success. sacrificing to it all that men 
hold dear—time, comfort, means, friends, 
and relatives. 

It was in the winter of 1839-40 this 
wonderful work began. At the opening of 
the year 1838 a small band of men in Cork, 
led by a Protestant clergyman, a Unitarian 
minister, and a Quaker, witnessed bravely 
against intemperance ; but their words had 
little influence. The good Quaker William 
Martin often met at the workhouse Theobald 
Mathew, a Catholic priest, much beloved 
by the poor people of Cork, “Oh!” he 
would say, “if thou wouldst only give thy 
aid, much good might be done in this city.” 

It was no light thing that was 
asked for : to do so not only meant 
a direct attack on the livelihood 
of some of his nearest relations, 
who were distillers, but a probable 
curtailment of his spiritual in- 
fluence. But the movement was 
clearly right, greatly wanted, and 
Theobald Mathew determined to 
sacrifice all for it. On April 10, 
1838, at a meeting of the Cork 
Temperance Society in his school- 
room, he signed the pledge, ex- 


in the name of God!” 

Many of his friends were 
annoyed, but the poor so crowded 
to his meetings that it was neces- 
sary to take the Horse Bazaar, 
where there was standing room for 4000 people. 
In three months 25,000 took the pledge, in five 
months the register reached 131,000, in less than 
nine months it had risen to 156,000. These 
numbers indicate that the people were already 
stirred far beyond Cork. First came the men of 
Kilhush ; Kerry next sent its hundreds; and these 
were followed by those of Limerick, all returning 
to spread the sacred fire, until it broke out into a 
vast conflagration, 
and lit up the 
whole country. 

How great had 
been the emotion 
aroused was first , 
made manifest in a, 

a visit Theobald Mathew SS Sue 

made to that city to preach , pre 
on behalf of some Catholic 4 So Sag 
charity. As soon as _ the ; é WS 3 
people heard he was in their 
neighbourhood they poured 
down into Limerick from all 
parts. The streets around 
the house in which he was 
staying were soon filled with 
a crowd so dense that the 
railings in front of it were 
carried away, and several 
people fell into the Shannon. 
All were happily got out, 
but such was the concen- 
trated force of the vast 
numbers collected that some 
of the Scots Greys, present 
to keep order, were lifted with their horses from the ground 
and borne on for a short distance, while some adventurous 
individuals, scrambling on to the top of the crowd, ran over 
its heads in order te get near Mr. Mathew. In four days 15,000 
persons took the pledge. The work now proceeded with the 
most astonishing rapidity. Waterford, Lismore, Ennis, Clonmel, 
Thurles, Cashel, and several other places were visited by the 
Apostle of Temperance, and a quarter of a million of fresh 
adherents was the result. At Parsonstown a scene occurred 
impossible in any town or village in Great Britain. Not only 








TOWER, NEAR CORK, COMMEMORATING FATHER MATHEW’S RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 

















IT send you my Portrait : it is, Iam i: formed, a faithful Likeness.—I am, with 
the highest respect, your ever grateful and affectionate Sriend, 
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was a body of police stationed in front of lie Roman Catholic 
chapel, but a barrier was furmed around them by a rifle corps, 
on bended knees with their rifles fixed and pointed, while 
within this barrier mounted cavalry rode up and down to 
keep the way in and out—singular proof of the popular 
emotion and the extraordinary anxiety it aroused among those 
in authority. But, so far from thgir being any riotous con- 
duct on the part of the people, not »ne casualty is reported to 
have occurred during this wonderful journey, though in every 





FATHER MATHEW’S TEMPERANCE MEDAL, 


part of the way the multitudes surged in the roads and inun- 
dated every town where the apostle of temperance appeared. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate the journeys 
which followed, much more to relate their details. Some idea 
of the intensity and universality of the ardour aroused may 
be gathered from the fact that in one day, at Nenagh, 20,000 
persons took the pledge ; at Galway, in two days, 100,000 ; in 
Loughrea, in two days, 80,000. Between Galway, Loughrea, 
and on the road to Portumna there were from 150,000 to 200,000 
adhesions ; and in Dublin, during five days, about 70,000. 





GRAVE OF FATHER MATHEW IN THE CEMETERY AT CORK. 
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int nothing more evinces the unity which th 
movement produced in Ireland than the way 
priest and Capuch in Friar was received by the Orangemen of 
Ulster. He was told that he would be ated if he went; 
but his faith in humanity was too robust—he refused to 
believe that his Ulster fellow-countrymen would do aught than 
give him a welcome. And soit proved. Everything—even the 
hanging out of Orange flags—only became a source of union 
id goodwill. At one pl: where the Roman Catholic Bishop 
varned him not to ge » Protests ergyman came publicly 
») meet him was trinmphal. From one end of 
elcomed, ana by none 
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is he artily 
preutice boys of Derry 
of 1840, the movement having cxisted two 
ver of its pledged adherents had swoilen to two 
years later, Mr. Mathew reckoned that seven 
millions had pledge, and he showed Mr, Grant a 
register containing the names of five millions and a half, the 
and a half not having been entered owing to the 
th which he had had to move from place to place, and 
rbing occupation of merely administering the pledge. 
wrance cause thus early had societies in nearly every 
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‘ his abounding love of humanity, the first 
s career as an apostle of temperance must have 
immense happiness, but after that he began to be 
kinds of troubles Impatient of 
elf-sacrifice, Mr. Mathew 
gigantic work of addressing 
parts of the country, but 
rahe nses of the mission, of which 
re were not only all t ate of travelling, printing, 
nd hiring rooms, but the peculiar additions of medals and 
people paid for their medals, but, as 
Mathew gave them away freely to those he thought 
ord to pay, this item became an enormous one, 
thousands but millions took the pledge. 
not resist the appeals constantly made to 

i funds for the temperance bands. Thus by 
ities had reached £7000, and he was arrested for 
‘ount due toa medal-manufacturer while administering 

e pledge at Dublin. /u«ach thus commented on the event 
Mathew the martyr brought his fortune into the market to 
buy up vice, counts his tens of thousands of proselytes, then 
taking his purse counts nothing. He has triumphed, but he is 
. beggar. He has given happy homes to thousands of his 
ts, lessened the work of policemen, judges, and execu- 


rs considerably : his reward is a writ of arrest and threat 
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On a requisition signed by two Dukes, four Marquises, 
nineteen Earls, ten Viscounts and Barons, four Roman Catholic 
Lishops, forty Baronets, and thirty Members of Parliament, a 
great meeting had been held in January of the previons year 
to discnas the propriety of presenting a testimonial to Father 
Mathew in recognition of the great work he had done for Tre- 
land. The Duke of Leinster took the chair, and two Marquises 
and the famous Irish leaders, Daniel O'Connell and Smith 
O'Brien, spoke. Of the posse of grandees who signed the 
re jnisition, not one in twenty paid a farthing. The sum total 
subscribed reached the magnificent £2118 &s., the 
expense of collecting which amounted to £968 8s., leaving a 
balance of £1150. In the sequel the grateful magnates threw 
their benefactor on to the tender mercies of the British 
Government, and to Lord John Russell the honour belongs of 
wivising in 1847 that a pension of £300 should be granted to 
the Rev. Theobald Mathew It was devoted to paying off the 
monntain of debt entailed by the movement. 

It was these troubles and humiliations that first broke the 
wonderful spirits and destroved the cheerful equanimity so 
long characteristic of this indefatigable man. But probably 
the terrible famine of 1846-7 had something to do with it. 
Few cities suffered more than Cork. Father Mathew’'s heart 
was wellnigh broken. He stood at his post all the while 
relaxing no effort, spiritual as well as material. to help the 
people through this horrible time. When the relief committee 
ceased their work, he had three more boilers aided to the 
three he already had in action, the six costing him £130 a 
week, and consuming 1} tons of Indian meal a day. 

In May 1847 the Catholic clergy of Cork, having witnessed 
nis ceaseless devotion to their flocks, elected Father Mathew 
to be their Bishop. It is needful for the Pope to sanction such 
elections, and in nominating Father Mathew it was thonght 
impossible that an adverse decision could come from Rome. 
But in his infallible wisdom Pius IX. refused to allow the 
man who, since the days of Patrick, had shed the most lustre 
on the Catholic Church in Ireland to be Bishop of a people to 
whom he had ministered in a quite apostolic spirit for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 

Theobald Mathew felt all these things deeply, and his only 
relief was great exertions and more self-sacrificing efforts. 
In 1843 he came to England, and preached temperance in the 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, in London and Norwich. 
He held various meetings in the Metropolis, and there are 
many now living who attended them. In Permondsey and 
Westminster an organised opposition stopped his meetings, 
but in the Barbican, in the East-End, and in the north of 
London they were very successful. In the Barbican, the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey took the pledge, as did Lord Stanhope 
at the meeting in the Commercial-road, the latter entering 
into the work with such ardour that Father Mathew embraced 
him on the spot and kissed him. At Norwich he was welcomed 
by Bishop Stanléy, who publicly apologised to him for the 
hard thoughts he had entertained concerning his motives. He 
was also introduced to the Duke of Wellington. 

One of Father Mathew’'s Irish admirers, Mr. O'Connor, a 
wealthy tradesman in Cork, was so delighted at the sympathy 
thus shown by England that he determined to commemorate 
the event by building a tower on the Glanmire side of the 
river Lee. ‘The foundation-stone was laid Oct. 30, 1843. 

In the spring of 1848 Mr. Mathew had a paralytic stroke ; 
but, recovering, he went, in 1849, to advocate the temperance 
cause in the United States. His reception in New York was 
royal. The bay was fall of shipping of all nations decked out 
in all their flags. At the Castle Gardens enormous crowds 
gathered to listen to him, and in the evening he was enter- 
tained at a civic feast. But he had made a great mistake in 
going to the United States. The American people were 
guilty of something far worse than getting drank. Mr. 
Mathew was called upon at once to say what he thought of 
buying and selling human beings and using them as so many 
cat‘le. He declined to take any part in the controversy, 
declaring that his sole object in coming to America was to 
advocate temperance. This satisfied neither side, and he was 
treated by both with great severity. Nevertheless, he 
was admitted by Congress to the floor of the House 
of Representatives, and what was then an unparalleled honour, 
after a fierce debate, by the Senate. While in America he 
travelled 37,000 miles, visiting twenty-five States of the Union, 
holding meetings in 300 principal towns and cities, and adding 
over half a million of names to the temperance lists. 

Notwithstanding this effort, he continued in tolerable 
health until February 1553, when he fell into a fit in his bed- 
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room, and was insensible until the next morning. In October 
I85St he left for Madeira, staying there until August 1855. 
The autumn of 1856 he spent at Queenstown, but early in the 

He lingered some days, speech- 
Yet he everyone, and 
the cross on those who, by 


winter the final stroke came. 
less, all his faculties dim. 
even managed to make the 
his death-hed, took the pledge. He intimated his desire to be 
uried under the cross he had erected in the cemetery at Cork, 
and passed away, Dec. 8, 1856, lamented by a whole nation. 
at Cork, was visited by 
the face of their 
Fifty thousand 
procession two 


recognised 
sign of 


His corpag, placed in his church 
crowds of the poer, who eame to look on 
friend, full of traces of suffering and sorrow. 
mourners attended the funeral, which was a 
long. Not only the cemetery but the roads outside were 
thronged, and when the remains were deposited in the tomb 
a convulsive sobbing broke forth from the vast crowds, te re 
low deep and strong and uniting was the love the people t 0re 
who had given his life for Ireland. t. 
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White to play, : 
CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at Simpson's between Messrs, Gossip and LOMAN, 
(Steinitz Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. L.) | Wark (Mr.G,) BLACK (Mr. L.) 
P to K 4th combination is carefully worked out, 
Kt to QO B 3rd and White can do nothing to escape, 
P takes P 1. Q takes Kt 
Q to R 5th (ch) 12. Q B takes P Q to R 5th (eh) 
PtoK Kt4th | 13. P to Kt 3rd Kt takes Kt 
but P tog Kt | 14. P takes Kt Q takes B 
rhaps | There is nothing better. The Q is lost 
}enyhow, and the game so hopeless that 
| Black might have resigned f ethwith, 
5. P takes Q Kt to K 2nd 
. B to B 3rd B to R 3rd 
7. Q to K 2nd P to Q 3rd 
-QR to K sq B to B sq 
. K Rto Kt aq Q B to Bath 
20. R to Kt 7th P to Kt 3rd 
21. R takes Kt B takes R 
The | 22. Q takes B (ch), and wins 


WHITE (Mr. G.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to Q B 3rd 
P to B 4th 
. PtoQ 4th 
K to K 2nd 


I to Q 4th is usual here 


better, 

6. Kt to Q 5th 

This gives White an obvious advantage 
K to Q sq 

Q to R 4th 

B to Kt 2nd 

K Kt to K 2nd 
P to B 3rd 


6. 

7. Kt to B 3rd 

8 K to B 2nd 

9. P to B 3rd 

10. B to K 2nd 

11. Kt takes Kt P 

A clever and beautiful reply. 

CHESS IN BRISTOL. 

Game played between Mr, N, FEDDEN and Mr, 
(Remove White's Q Kt.) 
(King'a Gambit declined.) 

BLACK (Mr. H.) ¥ HITE (Mr. 

P to K 4th . Kt to K 5th Kt to R 3rd 

Q Kt to B 3rd if, Kt to Q B4th Q takes R P 

P takes P 15, Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to B sq 

Q to K 2nd 16. P to Q 5th Q to R 6th 

Kt to Kt 5th | 17. P to K 5th P toQ R 4th 

18. Rtakes P(ch) Kt takes R 

19. Q to K B sq Q to B 4th (ch) 

20. K t) Raq Q takes Q P 

2 ‘ K to Kt sq 

Kt takes Kt 

Q to B 2nd 

y Ke takes 
26. y 


J. HARDING, 


WHITE (Mr. F.) F.) BLACK (Mr. H.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B 4th 
3. K Kt to B 3rd 
4.P toQ 4th 
5. Bto Q 3rd 
Receivers of Q Kt should play P to} 
arly in the game as practicable. 
,QY takes P, andthe Q cannot 
be dislodged ; both Bish »p3 are free with 
& fine position, 
6. B takes P 
7. Q takes Kt 
8. P to B 3rd 


» . P to K 6th 
Kt takes B P to K 7th 
Q to Kt 5th (ch) | “* 

Q takes Kt P |, If Pto R 3rd, 24. P Queens (chi) 

ri ‘e ™ 5 , 20 

9. Castles Q to R 6th tuQ Kt sq (ch), : 27. to kK 
Black's play is an example of what | 7th (ch), K to Kt 28. Q takes K Kt 

ought to be avoided. His Queen is | P, snd mates next move. 

simply helping to develop his OPM /o4 QtoKand Kt to K sq 

10. B takes P B to Q Kt 6th | e. ». has Pee ~- = ys is 
11. QR to Bsq mall woncer he overlooked Q to cm 

h saves } same. Ifth Rto Bs 

This move is tame, | whic kK Kt 3rd, and if Q to B ond, the ng 
vents the capture of the P. ct pS to B 2nd, or even Q takes R (ch) 

Q to K B 3rd 


R to Kt sq pre- 
takes 
and 
rn | 25. RtoK Bsq 
26.Qto B4athich) P toQ 4th 

27. Q takes P (ch) B to K 3rd 


B to R 4th 
Q takes B (ch), and wins, 


iL. 
12. B takes B Q takes B 

On Friday evening, June 20, Mr. Blackburne played simultaneously 
against twenty members of the City of London Chess Club, His play was 
rapid, as usnal, and he proceeded from board to board at a speed which 
proved too much for most of his opponents. In three hours Mr. Black- 
burne won sixteen games, drew two, and lost two to Messrs. Droysen and 
Clayton. The room was crowded, and, on the motion of Mr. Cubison, a 
vove of thanks to Mr. Blackburne was passed with loud applause. 
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ART 
THE FINE ART 
There is a collection of very pretty drawings by Mr. H. 
Wimbush now on view at this gallery (148, New Bond-street), 
and those who care to see to what extent prettiness can be 
pushed would do well to visit this exhibition. Mr. Wimbush 
does not always do himself justice, for he occasionally subdues 
his tones so much that the distinctive features of a Cornish sea 
or a Devonshire sky are in danger of being missed. On the 
other hand, he has an instinctive sense of the picturesque, and 
at the same time an accurate eye—qualities which are rarely 
blended in pictures prepared for public consumption. Speaking 
in general terms, Mr. Wimbush shows to best advantage in ren- 
dering the quaint varieties of street architecture which are yet to 
be found in numberless villages between London and the Land's 
End, of which Whitchurch (2), Totteridge (54)—somewhat ont 
of the wav. it must be admitted—Penzance Parish Church (64), 
and St. David's Hill, Exeter (29), with its high-pitched roofs 
and gables, are conspicuous examples. The view of ‘Truro 
(47) from Kenwyn Church, looking over the old city out to 
sea, is on a more ambitious plan, although in size it differs 
but little from its surroundings ; but the colourless sea which 
forms the background against which this delicate vignette is 
set somewhat mars its complete perfection. On the other 
hand, the view of Zennor (2). near Penzance, clustering 
up the hill-sides, between which one gets the glimpse 
of a brighter sea, is full of excellent colour as well 
as delicate drawing ; and similar praise can be given 
to the pretty pastoral entitled “ Late Evening” (4), and its 
companion, “ Back to the Homestead” (18), both of which 
should be compared with “A Brilliant Afternoon” (70), 
descriptive of the hot glare of a sunny day. Among the 
drawings into which the sea enters more conspicuously may 
be mentioned * The Atlantic's Goal” (35), the rocky headlands 
round Whitesand. Bay, on which the ocean rollers break wearily 
and mournfully ; and the view of Ives (78), where the 
fisher-boats are being unloaded as the tide rapidiy runs 
down, shows that Mr. Wimbush has more than one style, and 
that deftness of hand and delicacy of taste are not the only 
characteristics of his work. 
THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 

Some six or seven years ago,a few pictures by the Russian 
Aivasovsky were exhibited in London ; but they scarcely 
attention they deserved. Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon, and Co, have. on the present occasion, brought 
together (116 and 117, New Bond-street) a larger more 
representative collection of the veteran artist’s work, which 
now extends over more than fifty vears. His chief subject is 
the sea in all its aspects, and under northern and southern 
skies. and his chief merit is the transparency he is able 
to give to vast masses of water. The most important 
picture in the present collection, so far as_ size 
is * The Supreme Moment” (10), in which «a ship is 
being engulfel in the stormy waters. ‘The waves may 
in truth be said to be running mountains high, and little 
hope survives for the boat overloaded with its living freight— 
which has to trust to a single pair of oars—and which, 
by the way, is represented in imminent collision with a 
floating spar of such dimensions that it can in no way 
be connected with the sinking ship. Mr. Aivasovsky is nothing 
if not punctilious in his art, and blemishes, therefore, of this sort 
cannot be passed overin silence. Among the other works which 
attract, if they do not fascinate, may be mentioned the 
‘Destruction of Pompeii” (16), as imagined from the sea-— 
the red lava pouring down the sidesof Vesuvius,and the sky and 
darkened air iliumined by lurid flashes of red lightning. ‘There 
is more reality,andeven sentiment, in the view of the “ Cathedral 
of Isaac” (15), which conveys a very impressive idea of the 
broad streets of St. Petersburg in the depth of winter, and of 
the sickly efforts of the sun to struggle through the grey sky. 
Almost equally snecessful is the picture “ After the Deluge ” 
(7). a study of the table-lands of the Caucasus, on which 
a silver haze has settled, suggestive of the sun in its splendour 
drinking up the moisture of the long-continued rain. Among 
the other pictures may be noticed “The North Sea” (13), a 
and forbiddiag scene; “ A Dead Calm” (17), “ Breakers 
near Biarritz” (1). and the more brilliant tones of 
‘The Isle of Capri” (31) and “The Bosphorus” (29). 
Mr. Aivasovsky has a fine sense of colour and a powerful 
brush when painting the sea; but there is seldom sufficient 
interest in the composition of his pictures to justify the use of 
such huge canvases. 
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We have been requested by a representative of the Cercle 
Artistique of Antwerp to state that the exhibition of works 
by members of the society at the Burlington Gallery, Old 
3ond-street, was a private undertaking. 

Mr. Henry Tate has written a letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposing to give to the nation fifty-seven 
valuable pictures from his collection, providing that a suitable 
and separate gallery shall have been erected or an existing 
one prepared for their reception, the structure and situation 
of which shall have previously met with his approval, and 
the Lords of the Treasury undertaking to complete the same 
by June 30, 1892. Mr. Tate has also submitted to the Treasury 
the draft of a proposal for the establishment of a national 
gallery of British art under a separate administration from 
that of any existing institution. 

There was a large gathering at Charing-Cross Hospital 
Medical School on June 18, to witness the distribution of 
prizes and certificates to the successful students in the past 
two sessions by the Dean, Dr. Mitchell Bruce. Highly 
encouraging was the report presented by the Subdean, Mr. 
Stanley Boyd, which stated that thirty-two successful candi- 
dates for last year’s vacancies in the Indian, Home, and Naval 
medical services received a portion of their training at the 
institution. ‘The principal prize-winners were H. 8S. Baker, 
who obtained the Llewellyn Scholarship ; G. H. Hooper, the 
Golding Scholarship, the “Senior” Physiology Prize, and 
other awards; L. B. Williams, the Governor's Clinical Gold 
Medal ; T. H. Symons, the “Senior” Anatomy Prize; and J. 
Busfield, who, in addition to the “ Pereira” Prize, won medals 
in surgery, forensic medicine, and other branches of the 
medical curriculum. 

The annual meeting of the supporters of the Curates’ 
Augmentation Fund was held at 2, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 
The secretary read the report, which stated that the income 
for the past year was £340 more than the preceding year, 
while the working expenses were less, and that £7286 had 
been paid in grants to a large number of aged Curates, whose 
average length of service was twenty-nine years, and the 
average stipends after twenty-five years’ work only £118 a 
year. The report also stated that there were 1200 Curates who 
had been upwards of fifteen years in holy orders, that last 
year there were seventy new applications for grants, and, 
although there were twenty-three vacancies in the list of 
grantees, the council. from the present state of the funds, 
conld make only twelve new grants, and there were many 
strong cases which they were obliged to pass over. The 
council made an urgent appeal for increased funds. 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


ONLY. 


UNLIGHT SOAP MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


Competitors not to be over 17 years of age last birthday. 
The first of these Monthly Competitions will be on Aug. 31 next, followed by others on Sept. 30, Oct. 31, Nov. 30, Dec. 31, &c., until further notice. 


The favourable consideration of Parents and Guardians and kind permission for their 


oung people to’ compete for these prizes is asked on the following grounds: 


There is no element of chance in these competitions, the winning of a prize depending entirely on the perseverance and trouble taken to collect the wra pers. 
The competitions are held every month, so failure in one does not discourage but stimulates to a fresh effort. The motto is —*Tfat first you don’t succeed, Try, Try, Try again.’ 


The articles given are all the best of their class. 





I.—No competitor to be over 17 years of age. 
~The Competition will be held and Prizes awarded every month until further notice. 


I11.—Competitors to save as many Sunlight Soap wrappers as they can collect. Cut off 
the bottom portion of each wrapper—that portion commencing ‘‘ Now for the Sunlight Way 
of Washing.’’ ‘This portion, called the ‘‘ Coupon,”’ is to be saved for the competition. 


IV.—When as many of these ‘“‘coupons”’’ are collected as the competitor thinks will win 
a prize, send them, POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE PAID, to 


LEVER BROS. Ltd., 
PORT SUNLIGHT, 
BIRKENHEAD, 


ENCLOSING WITH THE ‘*COUPONS”’ a sheet of paper on which the competitor has 
written her or his FULL Name and Address, age last birthday, the number of the competition 
entered for, and the number of coupons enclosed. This paper must be signed by three 
witnesses of over 20 years of age. Only one witness to be chosen out of the same house, and 
no witness out of the house competitor lives in. 


Near 


V.—The ‘‘ Coupons ”’ to be sent in (postage or carriage paid) not later than the last day of 
the month. ‘*‘Coupons’’ received too late for one month’s competition will be put into 
the next. 

VI.—The Prizes will be awarded amongst those sending in (for their age) the largest 
number of ‘‘Coupons,”’ provided the paper with the ‘‘Coupons”’ is correctly filled up and 
witnessed according to Rule IV. 

VII.—A competitor can only enter for one prize each month, but may compete every 
month if she or he wishes. 

VIII.—Lists of Winners of each month’s competition will be advertised until further notice 
in 7it-Bits the third week of the month following, but a printed list of winners will be 
forwarded ten days after each competition closes to competitors who send 3d. stamp to 
pay postage. 

IX.—Employés of Lever Bros., Ltd., and their families are debarred from competing. 

—Lever Bros., Ltd., will award the prizes to the best of their ability and judgment, but 
it is = tood that all who compete for the prizes agree to accept the award of Lever Bros., 
Ltd, as final. 





MONTEaLT COMPBITLTION. 


Prizes value over £600. 


60 Silver Keyless Lever Watches value £4 4s. each. 
o. Age. | No. Age. 
1 17 10togirls & 10 to boys (1 toeach winner). | 3 15 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 to each winner). 
2 16 10 ” 10 ” ” ” 


100 Silver Keyless Watches value 30s. each. 


t 14 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 toeach winner). | 7 11 10 to girls & 10 to boys (1 to each winner). 
5 13 10 Pr 10 - + ~ | 8 10 10 a 10 a ce a 
6 12 10 “n 10 + - - and under 
8 Tricycles and 8 Safety Bicycles. 

Tricycles. Bicycles. Tricycles. Bicycles 
9 17 1 value £21 to girls, 1 value £20 to boys. | 14 12 1 value £9 to girls, ; value £7 to boys. 
10161 ,, 421 a ne ze 5111 ,, £9 > we * 
i208 » 4a « &£ «& Ge wv 16101 ,, £7 me »» £610s. ,, 
6S: » SORainw &§ « Be | and under 
i3wii , 0m, 1 » 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Unsuccessful competitors who have sent in not less than twenty-four ‘‘Coupons’’ will 


| receive, free of cost and postage paid, a facsimile reproduction (size 16} in. by 11} in.) of the 


painting by W. P. Frith, R.A., exhibited in the Royal Academy 1889, and named by us ‘‘ So 
Clean.’’ ‘he Daily Telegraph, July 11, 1889, says of it: ‘‘A charming little picture.’? When 
this picture is out of print others will take its place. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COMPETITION. 
£500 in 2000 Prizes. 

Same Rules as for the Monthly Competitions. 

**Coupons’’ for this competition to be sent in not later than Saturday, Dec. 13, 
marked ‘‘ Christmas Prize Competition.’’ 

Printed lists of the winners will be forwarded, on or before Dec. 23, to each competitor 
who encloses 3d. stamp for postage. 

2000 Prizes as follows :— 

Each winner may seléct whatever she or he wishes for a Christmas Prize in Books, Toys, 
Games, &c., to the value of about 5s. (a shilling or two over or under this figure will not 
matter), or may have 5s. in cash should they so wish. 


1890, and 


No, Age. No. Age. 

17 17 125 prizes to girls, 125 prizes to boys. { 22 12 125 prizes to girls, 125 prizes to boys 
18 16 125 ‘ 99 125 90 os 23 11 125 5 90 125 99 99 
19 15125 _ ,, »  « - 24 10125 _,, » 4 55 9 
20 14125 ,, ‘i > m_ i and under 

21 13125 = ,, i eo = 








TEA FIRST HAND. 








UNITED KINGDOM 
‘A COMPANY'S TEAS 


FIRST HAND, DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO CONSUMER. 
US BD - ti OvER THB WORLD. 
NOTHING LIKE THEM ANYWHERE! 

DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS CARRIAGE PAID. 


Hoyune & Assam - - - 


Of excellent quality. 


Congou & Assam - - 


Thoroughly good Tea. 


Oopack & Cachar Assam 


Of great strength and fine quality. i) ais 


Kaisow & Darjeeling - 


The May pickings covered with Bloom. 


**" Choicest Ceylon & Darjeeling - £3/=m a lb. 


Of superb quality, and highly recommended as a most Delicious Tea. 


Teas at 1/6 a Ib. and upwards, packed in 7, 10, 14, and 20 Ib. Canisters without extra charge. 


An interesting Book on Tea, containing numerous Fiusteations, recently published by the Company, will be 
forwarded along with Samples of Tea (all fr of c arge on application. The Directors peapecttully ask the 
Public to READ the BOOK, to TASTE the OA P 


pyRVEYORS OF 7, TE, 


L/S 2 lb. 
1/SG a lb. | # an 
































L/S 2 lb. 








TOTHE 
MOUSE oF commor® 


*.* SUPPLIED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LES, and to JUDGE for THEMSE 





MAN. 





The Directors of the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY distinctly affirm that the Company’ 8 
system of FIRST HAND TRADING enables Consumers to be absolutely independent of the MIDDLE 
By dealing with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, 
Kingdom can obtain Teas of the very choicest quality, FIRST HAND, direct from the Mincing Lane 
Market, at lowest Market Quotations, thus avoiding all intermediate profits. 
Delivered at Customers’ own Doors, anywhere, CARRIAGE PAID. 


anyone throughout the 





RIGHT ROYAL BOON!!! 








All packages containing the United Kingdom Tea Company's Teas, whether 
Chests, Canisters, Bags, or Packets, invariably bear, as a Guarantee of Quality, 
the Company's Registerel Trade Mark, as above —viz.. Three Ladies, 
representing England, Scotland, and Ireland—the United Kingdom. 








Proprietors of Hotels, and Managers of Large Institutions, will find it most advantageous using these Teas in their Establishments. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limiteo, 


TEA MERCHANTS BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Duty Paid Stores—-IMPERIAL WAREHOUSES, LEMAN STREET, LONDON. 


Offices—21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 
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SUNSHINE. that in this heat “distressful Nature pants,” that “the restful beauty of nature under a summer sun is very different 
Sir Arthur Helps, in his delightful volame “Companions of Very streams look languid from afar.” and that “all from pole from the same nature when surveyed in a macintosh and 
my Solitude,” tells us of his summer happiness in a pine-wood to pole is undistinguished blaze.” No doubt England has wit- beneath the shelter of an umbrella! A pleasant thing it is for 
: ; , : ' , ’ nessed such heat, justas in 1703 it was the witness of a tem- the eyes to behold the sun, said a wise man of old, and the poets 
where he fell into the pleasantest train of thought and enjoyed pest that swept away large mansions, buried a bishop beneath have reiterated this truth times without number. But we 
a sense of ease which seemed to show the possibility of all the ruins of his palace, and destroyed hundreds of lives; but prose-born folk, whom the gods have not made poetical, may 
care being driven away from the world some day. And he scorching blasts are as rare in this climate as tropical hurri- be as susceptible to the delights of sunshine as the versemen 
adds, “It was very warm, without which nothing is beautiful canes, and a man may live a long life without suffering from who commemorate them. Possibly it is to our adv antage that 
to me either. Itis the want of sunshine, and not the excess of it, we are dumb and cannot sing. Poets inspired by the sun 
I suppose the com ive rarity of — and sunshine that marks our islands. How much, I wonder, of the chronic should possess, one might imagine, lucidity and strength; but 
ry and wayward discontent of Ir relanc lis due to legis): ation past or present, and there are some young poets nowadays so feebly incoherent 
which most how much toa d lamp atmosphere and a cloudy sky? and foolishly obscure that they appear to be under lunar 
meets The Spaniards, who have a proverb “ That which kee ps out influences. 
seem the cold keeps out the heat,” wear their cloaks in summer, When Milton lost his sight he prayed that the Celestial 
t kindest and we, for a different reason, can rarely, for many weeks Light might shine inward and all his powers irradiate ; and 
these good together, wear light clothing. Scarcely have we thrown off — this reminds me that there is what another poet calls a “sun- 
:as the polar winter garments—never more needed than in spring—than shine of the breast,” < hich can make our homes happy when 
} e of the road we are forced to resume them again, so chary is the sun of — the shadows of life deepen and the heart craves after more 
and the emphasis of their his favours. That is why, when sunshine does come, we than Nature, with all her riches, is able to supply :— 
r ed in Calentta or should open our hearts and windows to it. In the physical He that has light within his own clear breast 
ag in the spiritual world, light _is essential to life, and the May sit in the centre and enjoy bright day : 
tes the traveller will often say more we have of it the better. Yet, too commonly, we shut it But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts 
said metaphorically, that he out from our souls by prejudice, and from our houses by Benighted walks under the mid-day sun: 
rching heat is as intolerable, or Venetian blinds Himself is his own dungeon. J.D 
lish iding of the wintry wind, and life It is my belief that many a brave deed and many a work of ue’ — ies 
sas unpleasant as lifeonaniceberg. Even imagination owes its conception to the stimulating and joyous : 3 

h a fire is often needed at midsummer— __ influence of sunshine. On a glad day in summer the spirit of The School Board Féte in connection with Mr. F. Peek’s 
win this rainy month of June—the joy is everywhere—the spirit, too, of aspiration, and “we feel prizes was held at the Crystal Palace. Earl Stanhope distri- 
forth unwonted power, labourers that we are greater than we know.” Burton says a good pro- buted the prizes awarded for proficiency in Scripture know- 
ladies have gasped upon sofas, spect will ease melancholy ; but he might have added that the ledge. Out of a total of 1228 prize-takers (252,302 children 
a furnac “Such warmth,” soothing influence of the fairest scene is largely dependent this year submitted themselves for voluntary examination) 
nid language of Thomson, “ blasts upon sunshine. Let the reader recall the landscapes that have 82 were selected publicly to receive their prizes, in conse- 
hers even the soul;” and he adds, given him most delight, and I think he will remember that quence of their having passed a written examination with 

f truth and more of poetical license, ey are never associated with dull days. The serene and marked success. 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND S,W. LONDON. 


lished in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


“FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow 
every year more tasteful and more artistic, and it 
is a certain fact that the fur garments of the 
present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 
and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally 
unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. This is 
especially the case at the International 
Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 


where the latest novelties in fur garments of the 





best quality and smartest design may always be 


OP! N & WEBB’S TRAVELLING BAGS z DRESSING CASES, | \ ee 
with al] their latest Improvements. et \ Ve wi. found.”—Lrtract. 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST FREE. ig : 


OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY (“‘iciisc:), CITY, LONDON. 


gpeaniansn. Mr SUMMER PATTERNS. //0T RR NT Nnarce Peary 


hulls SPEARMAN’S SERGES, © =) |), 163 & 198, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Cut by the yard. For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear 


Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 4/11. j \ 
For Gentlemen, from 211 to 129. 


For Girls and Boys, from 1/34 the yard. . 


; . f= » iT ” 
All the Latest and most Fashionable 4 
COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS. i i C L U B 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


\ AND 
—__—_—_—_—_ S Z 66 . ” 
On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES =: - SW | a 
2 


are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 


—. eae | CYCLES, 


ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY “SWIFT” SAFETIES from £12 each, ‘ MARLBORO” CLUB TRICYCLES, 
wv £1 per Month. a £18 each, or 30s, per Month. 


=> SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, Works: COVENTRY, London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. | Manchester: 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS, 


Paris: Rue du 4 Septembre. Boston, U.S.A.: 239, Columbus Avenue. 
PIL.YMoutTH. CATALOGUES FREE. ’ GRADUAL PAYMENT SYSTEM. 


ae = LE ROY er FILS) * 22m ™ 














ORIGINATORS INVENTORS, “ ar 3 >) sete er 


OF THE 


BRACELET WATCH. PATENTEES, ‘ 2 ; ee OAs y MANUFACTURERS. BRACELET WATCH. 


LE ROY’S Gold Registered Bracelet, t BRACELETS, LE ROY et FILS’ New LEVER 
any Watch, £8 10s. sracelet. 
NEVER WANT WINDING. 


PERFECT TIMBEEELTPERS. 











LARGEST 
STOCK 


in the 


WORLD. — 

Gold Registered Watch Bracelet, complete CHAIN BRACELET WATCH, The only Compensated Bracelet made. 

(Keyless), £7 10s, with Ruby Face and Diamonds, from 20 to 60 Gs. Guaranteed to 1 minute per week. £15 10s. 
N 


























PHILLIPS'S 
COALPORT CHINA 


REGISTERED DESIGN. HER MAJESTY’S 
POTTERS AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


















Engravings of many other Designs sent 
Free on Application, _ 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


WHITE CHINA. 


WITHOUT HANDLE. 













FOUNDED 130 YEARS AGO. 














WHITE ano GOLD. 


WITHOUT HANDLE. 
Length Pierced, 


Sin. - = = = Q6/- 
Qin. .- - - .-. 81/6 
llin. - - - = 86/6 










No 
- Length. Pierced, Pierced. 


8in. - - 10/6 - - 16/- 
Qin. - - 12/- - - 18/6 
llin. - - 13/6 22/6 

















WITH HANDLE. 


Ni rt 
Length. Pieresd, Pierced. 


8in. - - 13/6 - - 18/6 
Qin. - - 16/- - - 23/6 
llin. - - 20/- - - 27/6 

























NANT-GARW BASKET, for Fruit, 
Twelve Dinner and Dessert Tables on View, set out Complete in the Latest Fashions. 


Flowers, Ferns, or Bon-Bons. 








ie SAMPLES SENT ON APPROVAL, CARRIAGE PAID. 


(Telephone No. 3544.) Manufactory : COALPO RT, SH ROPSH IRE. (Telegrams, “Ceramic, London.”) 
175, 177, 179, OXFORD STREET, w.- 


BENSON’S BOND sf. NOVELTIES, me OLD BOND ST., W. | <cZ2228e 


Bracelet. Finest Brilliants. Also forms Brooch. BRACELET WATCH ES. 


A Magnilicent Selection, from £10 to £100, 



































Brilliants, 
£25. 
Special 


Value, 







Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £12, 
With Circle of Diamonds, £25, 






Moonstones and 


Diamonds, £12. 





Fine Brilliants and Pearls, a06. 











Bee, £25. Special Value, £10, 
8s. Diamond do., £21. | Moonstone Heart and Brilliants, £21, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 


Mc — oy Faces. Gold Wings, 








Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 















Silver Cases. BENSON’S Silver Cases. N’S WAT C H S, oer ae BENSON’S Gold Cases. 
Tie’ BENSO ES, 9 ‘ms (8 
mA Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. sb (UN : a OP 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Silver’ Cases. Is fitted with a }-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled Gold Cases. 

I throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. ; 

The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 

Made, either Hunting, Half- Hunting, or Crystal 

Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver Cases, £5. 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and pur- 
nily ithe EXCELLENT TIME- 
KEEP ING PEL Fon MANCES OF THESE 
WATCHES. 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


AU the Watches shown here sent Free and 5 
Safe, at our risk, to all parte of the World, . 














on receipt of Draft, Cash. or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office. 








For further Particulars see Benson's ILtLrs- 
TRATED BOOK, containing nearly 2 pages of 
Illustrations of Watches from oo to £50" 
Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic 
Plate. The Larwest and most Complete Cata- 
logue published. Free on Application to 


we ate Dubs. Pre on apcation to ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE- HILL, E, C.: topes eat var Ly whe A y on ht eee specialy 
THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, Compensation 5 - aot a wy aes ine son, Cate ane, Fravelers sae Be mere, 


Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, in Strong, Sterling Silver, 


Ssal Gines Cases, 4s. “UNEQUALED AY THE and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; & 25, OLD BOND-STREET, Ww. iscarat Gold, £28; or Silver, 4. 









For Ladies’ Column, see page 826. 





THE 


LADIES’ COLUMN. 
favoured by the weather, espesially for the 
day, when rain appeared threatening, 
linary number of black frocks were worn. Black 
l black cloth with velvet ones, black 
broidered tabliers and zouaves, and black 
ick silk dresses, were so numerous that 
have supposed that some Court mourning 
ably, however, it was only in order to 
of their brighter gowns on the Thursday 
men wore black on Tuesday, for on the Cup 
ours carried all before them, white 


iret 
irs 


th silk sleeves, bla 


ler « 


thin materials of that order in 
worn. Foulards. too, retain 
‘ly owing, no doubt, to the favour 

» Princess of Wales. Yet her Royal 

vasion wore a much more claborate gown. 

ishmere with crépe de Chine embroidered 

vith a white feather boa, and a little black net 

h real red roses init, one of those flowers nestling 

mat. The Duchess of Edinburgh, whose dress 

yet somehow never arouses (as the Princess of 

ilways does) a desire to copy it, veiled her gown 

tely by wearing her dust-cloak of embroidered 

etty foulard worn by a lady in attendance on 

esses was of a dark-blue ground, with pattern 

ed by a zouave and skirt trimming of guipure 

n-blue cloth, with narrow silver embroidery 

it down each side of the bodice, separating the silver 
buttons from the necessary folds from shoulder to waist, anda 


were 


‘o1lours 


+} 
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half-belt of blue velvet edged on each side with the silver, 
and blue velvet sleeves with cuff trimmings of the same 
passementerie, was effective. 

Silks and satins were more in favour than they have been 
for long ; and another new feature was the number of dresses 
veiled in net or muslin, sometimes entirely, and in other cases 
only the sleeves and the tablier being so covered. One dress 
was of heliotrope faille frangaise, with sleeves of the same silk 
covered with heliotrope crépe, the front of the plain skirt 
relieved by crépe scarves fastened down at the foot with silver 
buckles ; the collar and cuffs were embroidered with silver bul- 
lion, and so was the bottom of thedraperies at the back. Another 
dress was of pale-green Indian silk combined with coral- 
coloured crépe, the latter covering the sleeves and profusely 
draping the front of the bodice. A gown of bright canary- 
yellow silk, made up with zouave, sleeves, and deep edging 
right round the bottom of the yellow skirt, all of black 
silk, was conspicuous. A dark-blue cloth flecked with 
black had a belt from under the arms covered with black 
net, the ends of which fell as a sash at the left side, and were 
drawn together at their tips into jet ornaments. The bodice 
trimmings were also of jet, and the hat was of black lace 
trimmed with cornflowers. 

One complete dress was of green crépon, with narrow 
central of silk draped on each side by the crépon, 
and silk sleeves. Another dress was of mauve silk entirely 
covered by black net, with large spots of satin in it; the 
mauve silk alone made the cuirass bodice, the yoke and 
full sleeves being puffily covered with the spotted net. A 
pretty young married woman had a dress of pink muslin de 
chiffon, embroidered round the bottom with silver stems and 
pink foliage, the sleeves and braces of the bodice being of a 
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lovely pink and silver brocade. A silver-grey silk was covered 
with black net spotted with grey. Another grey surah was 
trimmed with an infinite number of very narrow black-velvet 
ribbon bands taken straight down from waist to hem all 
round the sheath dress, except just at the back, where the 
slightly trained drapery spread out. Pale-blue crépe was 
elaborately combined with a blue and green tartan silk with 
startling but successful result. 

Cloth and tweed dresses of the plain tailor-made kind have 
not, however, lost their popularity, even for such dressy ccca- 
sions. Some of these are now made with a basque—the bodice 
cut off short just below the waist line, and an added tail put 
on, the seam coming above the hips. These basques are as yet 
kept short, only some eight inches deep. One such bodice be- 
longed to a dress of summer tweed striped in faint biscuit and 
grey, the basque being cut on the cross ; the front was turned 
back with revers, and there was a narrow vest of tan cloth 
fastened with little round silver buttons. A quaint crinkly 
edged bonnet of fancy Tuscan, trimmed with a twist of biscuit 
gauze for the brim, and pink roses all over the crown, com- 
pleted a neat toilette. A fawn-coloured tweed had black spots 
woven into it, the sleeves of fawn silk covered with black 
lace, the bodice trimmed round the armholes and the skirt 
round the bottom with black gimp in a vandyke design. A 
pretty girl had a grey homespun with three bands of narrow 
red-velvet ribbon round the bottom, and a wider strip of the 
same red inserted down the full sleeve. A pale heliotrope 
cashmere with accordeon-pleated skirt, and zouave and sleeves 
of dark-violet velvet, was pretty and simple. 

An evening at the opera means more than a musical treat 
of the highest order (the orchestra being absolutely perfect, 
and the general performance always good): it means also a 








WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT To CONTAIN. 


A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 





Face, Giddiness, Fevers, 


tt is the BEST PREVENTIVE of, and CURE for, 
BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples om the 
Blood Poisons, Feverisliness or Feverish 


short time. 


something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly, and is pleasant to the taste. —I 
faithfully yours, A Bririsu CuapLan. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 


The Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time— 


am, 


” 


Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, 
Thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors in Eating and 
Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, or Worn 
Out, or anyone whose duties require them to undergo Mental or 
Unnatural Excitement or Strain; it keeps the Blood pure, and pre- 
vents disastrous diseases by natural means. 


[F its GREAT VALUE in KEEPING 
THE BODY in HEALTH were UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 


NO FAMILY WOULD be WITHOUT IT. 





Russia and ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes: ‘‘ Would you 

kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your Fruit Salt ? 
If nut, would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? We have used 
your Fruit Salt now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not 
be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equal it. It acts 
like acharm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time; no matter what the 
viluscut may be, cold, headache, or stomach-ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in a marvellously 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, 


| 
| 
| 


headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing mea great deal of good ; and now I am restored 
to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, Ronexrt Humrureys, Post Office, Barrasford.”’ 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. <A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not se 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’—Apams. 
CAUTION.—Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following: 

‘* In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed, with costs.”’—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 

Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT." 

Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 








FRY’S PURE 
Concentrated COCOA 


This preparation of Cocoa is exceedingly Soluble and easily digested. It makes an agreeable 
thim drink, and is a most delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. 


LANCET.—*‘ Pure, and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL T/MES.—<Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


“Have a Cup with Me.” 





J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 





MESSRS. JAY'S ANNUAL SALE 


(Se & OF 


MODELS & ACCUMULATED STOCK 


WILL COMMENCE ON 


MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 30; 


And ladies will find this an opportunity for securing goods 
of the highest. quality on peculiarly favourable terms. 


MOURNING. 


“In reply to many inquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay. 


“This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is | 


excelle! by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of the 
work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Jay's experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any | 
part of the kingdom free of expense to purchasers. They take with 
them Dresses, Manties, and Millinery, besides Patterns of Materials, 
all marked in Plain Figures, and at the same price as if purchased at 
the warehouse. Reasonable estimates are also given for Household 
Mourning. 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. | 











IMMENSE SUCCESS. 


PERRY & 60.’S VIADUCT WATCH. 


Over 50,000 Mm 


PRICE 


10/6 


HACE, 


Y/ 


yy, penny & af \ 
_s (OAGORN WIA0uET AN 


The only cheap watch that will give entire satisfaction and has Quick Winding Keyless Action. The 

Case is Nickeled, with a double back, and the Hands are set from the outside. The Dial is enamelled, and has sunk 

Movement jewelled in 4 holes. Ladies’ Size, 12s. 6d.; Silver Cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ Size, Zs. 

and CO., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


seconds, 


PERRY 
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* Bridgefoot House, Iver, Bucka. 
** To Mesars. Charles A. Vogeler Co. 
“LADY EDWARDS has 
suffered from rheumatism for 
several years, especially in the 
knees, which has prevented her 
from riding or taking any violent 














LEA <—S AYE exercise. She has been ;ersuaded to 
“ LZ try a bottle of your St. Jacobs Oil, 


BZ 





\ 
\\ 







and has derived such benefit from it 
that she has had a second bottle. 
After using it for a fortnight, all the 
rheumatic pains have left her, and 
the relief is such that Lady Fdwards 
will never be without a bottle of 
St. Jacobs Oil. 

Feb. 1, 1890."” 


The Right Rev. BISEOP 
RICHARDSON, D.D.. says: “1 


LLA al 
































have many opportunities of testing 
St. Jacobs Oil in cases of rheumatism, 
and think it a valuable remedy.”’ 

LADY FLORENCE DIXIE 
says: ** That having used St. Jacobs 
Oil for a sprained foot, the result was 
most marvellous; before a week had 
elapsed I was able to get about, and 
in ten days the foot was as sound as 
ever.”’ 

Mr. HENRY TOLLEMACHE, 
1.P., says: ‘I have received much 
benefit by the use of St. Jacobs 
Oil.” 

























Rev. W. J. CAULFIEID 
BROWNE, M.A.., says: ** My par- 
ishioners under my recommendation 
use St. Jacobs Oil.’’ 

HENRY and ANN BRIGHT, 
lon. Superintendents of the North 
London Home for Aged Christian 
Blind Women, say that ** St. Jacobs 
Oil has proved unfailing in the Home 


’ 














PN? po Tay 3 wi , ‘ j b ‘ : : 3 M's 
yh Ot hs ST Ns : . " bis : ae leet hese: as 4 J % for rheumatism and neuralgia.’ 
Mines f Rev. EDWARD SINGLETON, 
M.A., D.D., 30, Bournevue-road, 
Streatham, said: ‘* St. Jacobs Oil 
removes all pain directly.’’ 


The above Pieture, size 17} in. by 22in., from the original pen-and-ink drawing by our own Special Artist, Lieut.-Colonel Marshman. will be sent to any part of the world, post free, on receipt The Rey. EDWARD ALLEN, 














of 31. For 6d. we will send with the above either of our celebrated pictures, same size and by the same artist—* Our Road Coach,” “ An Accident on Escort Duty,” “ Bolted Over the Ropes i —— 

(an incident at a Military Tourn iment) ; for 9d, we will send any Three of the above; and for 1s, the Set complete, securely packed in a cylindrical tube. The above Pictures are beautifully Vicar of Newtown, writes: ‘“ After 

printed on heavy calendered paper, suitable for framing or portfolio, These pletures, equal to Artist's proofs, form one of the grandest groups of bold and original designs ever published, and jaying suffered from acuterheumatism 
gs 


should be in the possession of every home, hotel, and club, Address, THE CHARLES A, VOGELER COMPANY, 45, Farringdon-road, London. Mention “ Illustrated London News.” tn tn shah on for @ period of ten 
1@ righ rm for verviod of te 
“po YOU KNOW HOW TO COOK FISH P’’—A 64-Page Book, containing original Receipts for Cooking Fish, together with much other interesting matter, will be sent, years, I was totally cured by the use 


post free, on receipt of 3d. This Book is highly commended by the metropolitan and provincial press, and is the best threepenny-worth ever published, Everyone who enjoys a well-cooked pe 
int well-served dinner should send for this Book, Published by THE CHARLES A, VOGELER COMPANY, 45, Farringdon-road, London, E.C. of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oil. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S vsucncrs PRINCES PLATE 


(REGD.) 














Patent Club Bottle Holder, 
The simplest ever invented, Oak Salad Bowl, with Electro-Silver Mounts, £2 2s. 
Best Electro-Silver, £1 4s. Servers to match, 18s, 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Lemon Squash Frame, best Electro, 
with Lemon Squeezer, Sugar Basin, Two Tumblers, and spaces for 
Two Soda Bottles and Four Lemons. Complete, with Spoon and 

Saw, £6 6s. 


New Fluted Cherry Ripe best Electro, Gilt inside, 
£1 1ds, 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 
fitted in strong Oak Chests, 





MAPPIN and WEBB'S Asparagus Dish and Drainer, best Electro- 
Silver, £2 5s.; Pair of Servers to match, richly engraved, Ivory 
Handles, 21 1s, 


REET —neren or suven ovr 48 POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST. W., LONDON. 


Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, equivaleat redaction oa all goods in stock at their 
ets 


London and Sheffield Warchouses. Manufactory : ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, Butter Knife, with Ivory Hand®, tn best Morocco Case, 
and Muffineer. In Morocco Case, 21 17s. Gd. Sterling Silver, 14s.; Electro Silver, 9s. 
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society display. The scene isa truly brilliant one. Theentire hair in the evening—I saw ¢ 


floor is, of course, stalls; the first two tiers above consist of house—but diamond brooches or combs generally appear 


boxes alone; the third is boxes and balcony stalls; and somewhere amid the coils of 


all these seats imply full dress. Whatever may be said The Duchess of Fife on her last visit to the Opera (where she cup” every afternoon. 
about the practice of full dress for theatres in general, has a box of her own on the grand tier, the fourth from the 
there can be no qnestion whatever about the brilliant effect Royal box) wore a magnificent tiara of diamonds and a white 


of the toilettes in the great Opera House at Covent-garden, gown. 

or of the degree to which they add to the interest of An interesting little pamphl 
the evening. White is very generally worn in the boxes of tea has just been issued by the 
this season: lit up by the glint of diamonds, it is effective of 21, Mincing-lane. who have 
for “ distance wear,” so to speak. One lady in the Duchess of ment cf Teamen to H.R.H. the 
Manchester's box wore a beautiful riviére of diamonds round it is mentioned in the pamphl 


the berthe of her white brocade and chiffon-draped gown ; the House of Commons refreshment-room, a mixture of Ceylon 


ornament consistel of a row of single diamonds, from the and Darjeeling,can be bad for no more than two shillings the ( é 
What a change from the prices within the memory of — season on June 22, in the rooms of the Royal Institute of 


centre of which, fur about six inches, depended short strings pound. 


of the beautiful stones, giving the effect of a kind of water- most of us, and yet more from those of a century ago! 
fall. Another gown was decorated with a superb diamond hard to realise how our ancestresses existed without that 


snake, which began on the left shoulder and travelled downto delightful beverage, which, as 


the centre of the bust. Few ornaments are now worninthe Englishwoman regards as a panacea for all ills, from head- 


D LONDON NEWS JUNE 28, 1890 
mly one feather in the entire ache to heartache.” Yet it is quite certain that when the 
same tea that we now get for two shillings was sixty shillings 


hair when a tiara is not worn. per pound, only millionaires could afford to have “a good 
FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 





Mr. Slattery has been appointed President of the Queen’s 
College, Cork, in succession to the late Professor Sullivan. 

The Scottish Gathering, in aid of the Scottish charities in 
London, was held at the Stamford-bridge Grounds on June 21, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Athole. A number of 
athletic competitions were arranged for the occasion. 

The President, Sir Julian Goldsmid, and the committee of 
the Arts and Letters Club gave the first soirée musicale of the 


+t on the cultureand preparation 
United Kingdom Tea Company, 
recently received the appoint- 
Prince of Wales. Incidentally 
et that tea as supplied to the 


It is. Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. Upwards of 500 ladies 
and gentlemen assembled in the rooms of the Institute, the 
Mrs. Frank Leslie says,“ the walls of which were hung with nearly 800 specimens of the 
work of the best-known artists of the day. 
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“T have used your Soap for two years with the 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 
“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 
— + —_ 

—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE — 


- 
a’ Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest 
features become attractive. Without them the handsomest arc but coldly impressive. 


es - Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. 
Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
a Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 
For Sale throughout the Civilized World. 
- 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


== 











Good Com plexion / 
AnD LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, 
clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest 

and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them 
the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily 
secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the 
chief means; but the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the 
manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretiy 
box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs 


the more important consideration, viz.: the Composition of the Soap 





itself, and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be 


enhanced by proper care. 





FROM 


Mr. J. G. Milton, 


Senior Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 





” FrROM time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, 

“and after five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in 

“many thousanls of cases, both in Hospital and private practice, 

“have no hesitation in stating that none have answered so well 

“or proved so beneficiai to the skin as Pears’ Soap. Time 

| “and more extended trials have only served to ratify this opinion, 
r 


i “which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to increase 


it 
MAL 


““my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 











7 persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the 

weather, winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is 
invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, 
Roughness, and Chapping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft 
velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful, and attractive com- 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, 
and soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and most 
elegant adjunet to the toilet. 


PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: | PF ARS’ 


ls. each. Larger Sizes, 1s. 64. & 2s. 6d. 
D The 28, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of moet 
SOA s A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP. 

















ELKINGTON'’S 
nuances. ET ECTRO-PLATE, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. | 











ELEINGTON & OO, LIMITED, 
22, REGENT STREET, $.W., & 42, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


Birmingham, Liverpoo), and Manchester, and at Sydney, N.S.W., Melbourne, and Calcutta. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH, THE CROWN OF BEAUTY. 


When other charms have faded, a sound, white set of teeth redeems 
the countenance ; but they should be brushed every day with SOZO- 
DONT, in order to keep them white, or to render them so. This 
celebrated liquid 


SOVZODOnNT 


FOR THE TEETH 


is purely botanic in its composition, and is entirely free from 
auy ingredient which could injure the tecth. On this account alone, it 
is vastly preferable to the ordinary tooth powders and tooth pastes, 
which contain either gritty particles that wear away the enamel, or 

. corrosive ingredients which dissolve it; and SOZODONT has largely 

» superseded all articles of its class—a fact which affords the best proof 
which can be furnished of its Superior Qualities. Sold by all Chemists at 
2s. 6d. British Dépot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 








SiR JOHN BENNETT, Lto. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
: free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


£25 —The “SIR JOHN.” A/| GILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
# STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS PLATE 


HALF-CHRONOMBTER WATCH, accurately timed for all GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


climates. Jewelled in thirteen actions. In massive 18-carat 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


case, With Monogram richly emblazoned, Free and safe per 
post.—Sir JOHN BENNETT, 6, Cheapside, London, SEE EEE 
SILVER KEYLESS 
£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5 5s, ENGLISH LEVER WATCH. A fine 
Arms and Inscription émblazoned to order, j-plate English Keyless Lever, jewelled, chronometer balance, 
" crystal lng Be ae oe WATCH pd p Be yt 
Al, @ , lustticht. GOLD CHAINS and J ERY. 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. | “"““""*"cutns® a: 
In oak or mahogany. With bracket and shield, Three 


Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks, JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 
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NEW MUSIC, 





and C0O’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(CHAPPELL NEW 








Just published, 


GONDOLIERS. New Opera 
8. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





by 





ba 








ow being Performed with great success at the 
Savoy Theatre, 
VOCAL SCORE ee ee ee ‘6 oe * oe" 53. net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO .. ae ee ee ee -. 33, net. 
LIBRETT¢ ee ee ee ee - ee -» Is. net. 
blowcial U AN( E BS, TADRILLE, and POLKA, 
uealoss 4s. 
P IANOF Oh TEAR I ANGE ME N tT: ly w. Smallwood, 
toy ton Smith, ane Kul 4s. 
SELEC } oO ( as played i y all the Milit: ary Bands),1 
| odfrey ‘ 
SELEC TION ‘te v ‘10L uN and PIANOFORTE, hy 
Farmer .« oe ee ae - o & 





NEW SONGS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS. 





\ SONG OF A LIFE. Paolo Tosti. 
4 Words by Clifton Bingham. 
LOVE THEE. 


TO 
try by Marie Correlli, 


P 
war IN I'M BIG I°LL BE A SOLDIER, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 

: reat success, 


s Eleanor Rees with ¢ 


SAKE, 





| DARE Paolo Tosti. 






LOVE! S SWEET 


poor 
B 
Ww 






HERBERT BE DFOR dD 
Is y u rnwal 
Ss g Avon Saxon, 
po ILLY WILL IS. sy Dr. Arne. 
rang nnd Sung with the greatest 





a Ste mth core, 
' Liza Lehmann. 






sy Tito Mattei. 
ls by Glynn Vivian, 


GONE? 


(PE ROSE. 
W 


W! [Y 


I 





ART THOU 





By J. M. CAPEL 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Buarringt a 








NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON, 
s 
\ WALTZ. 





YENETIAN SONG 








On the pa Har Song hy Tosti. 
Ls Arrang Mb y P. Bucaloasi. 
‘ \ ARCHES - WAL TZ. By J. H. Wolton. 
q 4 © Quite shtfu County Gentleman, 
PrDDL sEST IC KS POL KA. By J. Hf. Wolton, 
bright and dancy polka.”’—County Gentleman, 





> 
»y 





, G. Wittmann, 





Y THE RIVER WALTZ. By 


4%. cach net, 


B 


‘HAPPELL and 
PIANOFORTES for 
MENT SYSTE) 








COL’S IRON-FRAMED 


SALE, HIRE, or on the INSTAL- 














P, STUDENTS PiANOFOR TES - From 16 guineas, 
fim! YACHT PIANOS a Keyboards).. » ss mt 
x COTTAGE = a we 
. aonahie AND OVERSTRR cl NG PIANOS o os ms 
UPRIGHT GRANDS . ae we 
HOR 1ZONT AL re RK ANDS » 9 

YIANOFORTES for SAL E or HIRE, by 

Broadwood, Bechstein, C sMard , Evrard, and Chickering. 


‘ANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


From 6 to 150 Guineas, 


ALEX 


PY CLouGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
COMBINATION AMERICAN ORGANS, 
New Styles 
yn 6 to 250 guineas, 


Fr 


10, New Bond-street ; and 15, 
JOHN PRINSMEAD and QONS 


U PR IGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 


Poultry. 








sc and Convenience of the Cottage with 
mich, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Gr and. 
Prices from Forty Guineas upwards, 
; ,and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


ERarps' PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of | 
4 18,Great Maribor onal street, London,and 13, Ruede Majl, 
Paris, Makersto her Majesty and the Prince and Princess-o ft 
Wales, CAUTION the . ublic that Pianofortes are being Sold 








hearing the name of ‘ 'E rard"” which are not of theirmann- 
facture. For information as to Latcc en nticity apply at 18,Great 
Marlhborough-st whe renew Dis wean be obtained from 5o@s, 

PIAN iOS. —COTTAGES, from 


[pBARDS 

4 50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 95 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 gu 

higher than Gold Medal) 


neas 
Grand Prize at Paris Exhibition, 
89. 







Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 
N OORE.and MOORE. Pi anos from 16} gs. 
4 to 10 Organs fr Three-Y cars’ 
System, from 108 6d, per Mo Lists free 


104 and 105, Bish shopse: ute- wi ens nr Londen, Kk &. 





























| 





if 


Ke HOCOLAT MILITARY EXIIBITION, 
|} CHELSEA. 


Open from 10 a.m. to 10 p.n 
Wednesday , from lO a.m, to 11 pam, 


MENIER. 


Awarded 
t 
NIGUEST 


| ROYAL 


he 
HONOURS 





AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. Brilliantly Tiluminated Gardens. 
~ - The following Military Bands will perform during the week 
; ( J 5:— 
((HOCoLAT MENIER in’ }1b.and } 1b. sith Hussare, °U2ne JUD 
toyal Artillery, Aldershot. 


CKETS., | 

















For lst Liverpool Regiment. 
BREAKFAST, Royal Military he m, Chelsea, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, Royal Milftar 1001 of Music. 
— nT 3rd and 4th Battal ns Royal West Kent Reg nent 
7 r a] 1¢ following cvents will take plac i poner - 
& HOCOLAT MEN LE R. Grand Display of Fireworks by M1 8 
+ Daily Consumption Displays by the Metropolitan Sch d sociation 
| exceeds 50 Tons. Civil Service Rifle Volunteers, 26th Middlesex 
‘ . m nequeng ——2 ( Cyclist) Rifle Volunteers. 
Y YT. A" INTE nat | Ambulance Drill by Volunteer Medic ~ Staff Corps. 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, For details see daily pap 
, Bondon, _ Omnibuses every ove. ° te from ‘Blo mne-square and 
New York. | South Kensington Stations 
| Sold Everywhere. | Steam-boats from all Pic rs to Exhibition Pier. 
ome — —_——— | Admission, Is. Wednesday, 28 6d 
These Prices Admit to all Entertainme nts. 
| _ Major G. E. MALRT, Hon. Director. 
} First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by wn .v " y 
FRENCH EXHIBITION, 
and POLSON in 1856. Earl's Court and West Brompton. 


BROWN 
BEST EXHIBITS aD ATTRACTIONS 
THE 





PAR IS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 

ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 

fae SibbEL STOWE 

THE waa TOW 

MOST CHARMING GAILDEN iS IN LONDON. 
T ‘WILD 


1889. 


BROWN and POLSON'S 


({ORN LouR 

4 ILLUSTRATIONS OF NI BAND SCENERY. 
ING AFRICA LI 
p 


AFRICA 
AND THE 
GRAND ILL \ MINATIONS BY 


AIN, 
















































Was ip the Pick! some time before any other was anywhere Admission to the Exhibition, 1s., ll a.m.to Il pon. Season 
Tickets, 10s. ; Children, 5s, ‘At usual Agents’ and at Exhibition, 
heard of, and no other has now an Equal Claim to the JOHN R. WHITLEY, Chairman 
Public Confidence, | (‘RITERION THEATRE. — Lessee and 
| Manager MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM. — EVERY 
| EVENING at NINE, SHE ST ) iu 
9 SRS Rar eggRATRE «ee : fessrs. G $, 
WHAT Is YOUR CREST and MOTTO? | Mesdames'M. A. Victs rE Leys » e 
Send name and county to CULLETON'S Meéraldic | Mt S10, by LIVING TOO PAST oes Cee 5 
OMce. Painting in heral lic col urs PEDIGREES 7 ‘TY . Tropa m aa) . , , 
TRACED, The correct colours for liver fhusiand ;| FXLEASURE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF 
and wife Dbilefide 1 Cr engraved d dies. Booke | THE ae HT SUN.—The Orient Company's Steam- 
plates engraved in me land m enet rings, 7AR and CHIMBORAZO (3s ons) 
13-¢ tra, fre om 428,—2 hbourn- atrect, London, Wc. | ») Norway during the season, 
- date f departure from 
Cu LLETON'’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED gh hy Pomel 
STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper P on’ for IB dane bg yh fen ty 
sali ? | JULY ib’ for 15 days. AUG. 8, for 21 days 
= bg fei wat 9 change f ire stam pot i IN are Re by ith | The Steamers will be navigated through the “ Inner lead "— 
he repr ange sp AAT ap & siccl dic, i.e., inside the fringe of Islands off the coast« way, thus 
Garis, 38. 84-—-T. CULLETON, Se Cranbourne | Droceed to the N. rt a. have the Wat wing, J ooen a 
atreet (corner of Sts Martin's-lane . Londo mn, W.C. ; ! Ne Antahe | Pha ikere waa eis vs 
the horizon at Midnight. The Garonne and Chimborazo are 
= = a a : va | «(fitted with electric ‘light, hotand cold baths, &c, Cuisine of 
SHIRTS. FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS shest order . = Kel 
‘ provements have heen made in the manufacture } F. GRREN and Co., 13, Fenchurch -avenue 
of FOR D'S BUREK A SHIRTS. celebrated for their superior ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co,, 5, Fenchureh-avenne, London, 
fitting. Six for ie., 103,, 458., sent by parcel post free py ur E.C. For further particulars apply to the latter firm 
door. Wr te for illu ad Self. Me sure and all articula rs =~ << oe > rau 
free by po r. FOR D ind Co., il Poult m mye 7 SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
. ’ 1 _ . pon ‘ Ti * 
—— ARIS EUREKA aninpa | POURS TO. THE WEST COAST AND 
Gums — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS A FIORDS OF NORWAY.—Quickest and cheapest route, 
The now. patterns of French Printed Cambric Shirtines The splendid new first-class steamer ST SUNNIVA leaves 
‘ xfo for making FORD'S IMPROVED Leith and Aberdeen on JULY 5for Twelve Days’ Cruise, Fort- 
forinepection, of sent free hy post lightly thereafter. Full particulars and ' may 
Kt FOR Dand CO., 41,P yultry. be had from W MALCOLM, 102 Ec 
RrweeLand ChowTiel Ix, Cockspur-st ing S.W.; 
THOMAS Ce 1 Sons ‘ is, E.¢ nd ; r 
O} iD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar OMe a n i ee NY. 25, W secieess. vidal ook 3 
Banded, fine line mn. three for 6s, ; Superior, 78. 6d. ; Extra —_—_—— a 
Fine, a, Send three it less) with cas = teturned ready for 21 
tay trriage paid, It. FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London, P AN 0. MAIL-STEAMER 8 
- ° FROM LONDON TO 
sf . ra ‘ ‘ 1 > BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRIN 
mt GIDIUS SILK SHIRTS for DISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS, vide Every week. 





and fancy colours, stripes, 
25s.; Spun or Plaited 


4 GENTLEMEN. 


BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA, COLOM KO CHINA, STRAITS, 
and JAP USTRALIA, NEW ZEA- Ey 
L UF TAS ANIA, and ALEX- jalternate ‘week. 


AST. 


Plain, cream 
all 198. fd. cach, usual price 
kl. Write for Patterns. 
° roRD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, 


— GENTLEMEN'S 


checks, &e., 
Silk Shirts 





London. and 


ANDR 
UNDE R- | DIR Ke T SE it vIC ES fr ym BRINDISI ti 0 BGYPTand the E 








GIDIUS 

4 \ 2 to 48 inches chest ; Pants to match, 8 t« Cheap Return Ticket 
waist. 2 to to Gs. 04, Gach: Pante. 90. 68, to ta as For Particulars apply at the Company s Offices, 122, Leaden- 
Half-Hose, 6<d., 6d. the half< lozen. Self-Measure hall-street, E.C. ; and 25, ¢ ockspur-street, London, 8.W emeiae 





and I’: utterns fre e from the Sole Make 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 









R. FORD and cO., 41, Poultry, London. 

. — Daily yield, 507,600 galls. Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fabr. 
ENZINE ( ‘OLLA —Ask for ~ ¢ ‘ollas as.’ | The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century. 

CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES | Most valuable in case f Ktheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections 
CLEANS GLOVE CLEANS DRESSE > | The Baths have been ently enlarged and perfected at ere at 
+4y Tt Ate oEaaka expense. Oneof the createst hygienic physic jANS 8A) s y 
CLEANS GLOVES. CLEANS DRESSES are the most complete in Europe. They include Thermal, 
—, Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 






BENZINE Cc OLLA \S.—Buy,‘ * Collas.” from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spray, 

> > Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and .Anhalation Rooms, All 

ie ed os S eee! oth. oalee qi forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, Band Daily in the 
FROM FU Pini r RE. CLOTH, &¢ Pump-t om Address Manager for every information, 

° gee “4 “pee TNHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 

, 7D o S. _p 4 we | + ¥ 4éha , é 4 

| BE ZINE ¢ OL LA Pry. 4. ollas. . SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates in the 

See the word COLLAS on the Labeband Cap, world for pulmonary complaints, 2300 ft. above sea-level, 

Extra refined, nearly odo irle as, atmosphere dry and exhilarating. Visitora from England 

On using becoming quite odourless, | exchange their winter fora delightful summer, in tead of the 


F 














— — | mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health-resorts; 2 
BENZINE COLLAS. — Ask for “Collas” Saansen Odeon eee tk eae, Cieasees from 
fold ec vannee lend take no other. Gai par Bottle, ArtTuun E, Jones, Esq., The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 
Agents . SANGER and SON 19, Oxford-street, W. ~ 7 a 
see 78 —_— = | A IX-LES-BAINS,—Grand Hotel Bernascon 


‘ o ( } ya et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and best 
y EATING'S POW DEB. Kills bug’ 8, f- ths, | conducted in Europe. Patronised by Royal Family. 300 
fleas,and all insects (perfectly unriva led) a od y —— sunny chambers. Refined table. Large gardens: lawn- 

to everything but insects. Tins, 6d.and Is, Ask for Keating's 4 BRRNARCON, Pre prietor 


Powder,” and insist upon having it. ——————— sn 





View of Lake 
warden, shady terraces, Where 
Fall of the Roman E mp’ a 
EMILE RitTer, Pre 


tennis 

| AUSANNE, ‘Hotel Gibbon, 
4 Genevaand Alps, Splendid 

Gibbon wrote his Decline and 

Drainage perfect, Favourable terms, 


[ UOERNE— Mites 
. 


Now ready (Sixpetice), New Series, No. 85, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY. 
ne oe recaah A Author “ Tne 


r HE 

Containing 
Discin of 
CAPRI OF 







Se shwei sizer hof and 






























JOuN BROADWOOD and SONS . 
(Established 1732), LGGS.—CURIOSITIBS OF THE STATUTE BOOK ; Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
PIANOFORTES, with iron frames, all modern improvements, BRIDE FROM THE BUSH. Chaps. I. to IV. to the Schweizcrhof. The clectric light is supplied in the 500 
and a pure. full tone, sts free. London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo a rooms ; no charge for lighting or service 
33, GREAT PU JL rE NEY STR -ET, LONDON, W. ARRI AGE WITH A DECEASED HAUSER Faenes, Proprictors 
ae ea ~ 5 ns AUK SUBASEL ~ a 
DL EYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S' PIANOS, M WIFE'S SISTER. ru IC ERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaug, 
EVERY DE SOR IPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, Full information on this subject may be found in the 4 nglish and American home, near Boate 
lustrated Lists Free. publicat honeet 1e | and ni len. Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
17 0, iNe w Bond-street, W. ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. town. Firat medical recommendations Pension, from six 
- —— — P A list of (oo “ts (4d. each and upwards) will be sent francs. Josgeru Kost, Proprictor. 
y rw of lication to the Shops B _ = 
(HOMAS AS - OETZMANN and CO ar ee: , _— 7 - - 
. ~ ih. ° J. Murray, Esq., 1, King-street, Westminster, 8.W. ALOJA P P E R EN GA DI N F 
27, BAKER STREET. M: sOJ A, ING: NF, 
nacre Eee t sian the, 
; YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per Month. Tunings | GhonUERERS should read a Book by a | | The Grand HOTEL KURSAAL. | Contiine over, io hed 
bey free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. forty eer "Price ap ek 1imse after ering nearly sun pavilions and shelters, glass-covered galleries, lift, ) nd. 
ee pi. Ag ~ Prone 7 te a en hy ° option ? | B. BRASLEY, Brampton Park, near Huntingdon. electric light. English sy of drainage. Boating, pien 
i really good pianoforte is to_hire one (w 10 Option © “ ~ = ™ level promenades resident physician. English 
‘ purchasing it if approved) of the Mauufacturere, HOMAS church, Apply for terms ar rticulars to 
of OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, T° THE DEAF. | seadnainn I ar aarasnnain TMaloja-Ki La ee 
es sae i et A Person Cured of Deafness and Noises in the Head a 
Sg YIANOS.—15s. per Month, Three - Years’ | of Twenty-three Years’ standing by a Simple Remedy \ IL AN. - Hotel de Rome. Admirab ly 
>" System. Become the property of the hirer if the pay- | Will send a description of it FREE to any person who 4 tuated, full south, ar the ¢ th edral. Galleries, a1 
f mentsare kept up. There is no other house in London that app.ics to 4 wincipal ied of ntere Well imended es 
offers such really good pianos vt 158. per month on the three- j NICHOLSON, 53 } re hoe moderate chars nape House — Hotel 
urs’ system as the Manun ‘urers, THOMAS OETZMANN 21, Bedford- penere London, W.C. | ne and Bellevue BORELLA FRERES 
and © , Baker-street, _ — = 
4 oa = Get. cee > > NG SIk NESS. | (j EN. Switzerls tres te 8 
3 ([PHOMAS OETZMANN and co.| Br, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS, | )\J URREN, Switzerland.— Grand ‘Hotel de 
= 27, BAKER STREET this distressing complaint, discard prejudice and write to spots in Switzerland. This’ Hot rebuilt in stone 
ca - oe aga the SECRETARY, Burwood House, Burwood-place, Hyde “Park and has all. modern improvements and cowf rt electric 
tom kK? PS'S ( YHOCOLATE FSseNc E. es He will send you “Gratis” full instructions for | tight in every room. Residence of E nglish € ha} in. Laws 
cz cure.and advice on diet. tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication wi th the ihave 
7 
& This is the afternoon beverage of homeopathists, with | [EE ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS.—TWENTY-FOURTH AUC- — Lanterbrunnen. ee : oe 
a - them taking the place ¢ tea as being more beneficially “TION . a EEHOLD. BU ILDING LAN t this | 
ss adapted to the system. This Essence is the simplest form le } most an Saeed caualae resort, the only one on the weaken i" IGI KALT B A D. near Lucerne. 
aa wh abe sateen mocen ah y~" bein ta an so pps sy land directly opposite Osborne Parliamentary Pg ers , =e nore Rigi Establishment, sheltered fr the nortl 
2 or alkaloid becomes a gentile, not excessive, he = ° have just been obtained for the construction of a new winds, Railway stationtothe Rigi-Vitznan,the most interest 
a” Its refined re our is due to selection of pe ees —s rita three miles in length (to be immediatels c nm - ing Alp ne railway. Pension fron 7 to 12 fran cs ' , pe urs f 
A S > : | menced), connecting Lee-on-the-Solent with the L. anc ( eda, SRG RSSER-FAATY a etor 
ee E F : ad 3 (SHOCOLATE ) SSENCE. ° ayetem, wien it will he nearest to London, Oxford, _ —_—_— EE om at 
“y d the Midlands of all South Coast Wate ring Places s nCCESS- 1800, 
" If cacao seeds as imported are roas sted, 4 broken up.and | b . om 4 > : hand — - oiuanden . 77s : 
: Iijsevod to very Maen pressure im hydrantic pressen. they | 191g "id time line, Southees oply ercepted. Fine beach and MUNICH ANNUAL FINE ART 
a 


a large percentage of the oil or butter, which is 
ed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs fall into 
powder—Chocolate Essence. This absolute cocoa is left un- 
sweetened. Sold in Labelled Packets and Tins. 
’ ~ r r 
E PPS’S SSENCE QKILLET. 

A pot that does not Dall over, and in a few minutes prepares 
the Esse ace (a teaspoonful to a pint of water) in perfection. 
Pint oes ad. ; quarts, Is. Od. 

TAMES E PPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Picca- 
dilly, and 48, Threadneedle-street. Works : Holland-street, 
Blackfriars. 


4 T° | 











\HIL BL AINS, 


CURED by CREME SIMON, amended by 
all Doctors of Paris, and adopted by ever: 
Lady of Fashion. Whitens and fortifies the 
Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant = rfume, 
ADIES and gives a velvety appearance, Bottles, 
- S.. 28. 6. 
L ; J. SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


CHA APS, . AND 


ECTIONS are | 








Bi 


proved steam-hoat service to Southsea and Southampton 

ESSRS. E. andH. LUMLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, on the Estate, at the VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Lee-on-the-Solent, at Three*p.m. on WEDNESDAY, JULY 16 


EXHIBITION 


CRYSTAL 


ROYAL PALACE, 








about Fifty Plots of FREEHOLD BEILDING LAND, excep > , . wh o 
tionally well situated, with frontage to the Mafthe Parade From JULY 1,to OCT. 15. 
and to several new roads; including charming sites for Gen- 4 
tlemen’s Ville Residences, Also Shop Plots in the High OL LOW ae 5. = IL L S and OINTMENT 
street. Possession on payment of ten per cent. » Balance of Th Pi 1 , th lisorder ft 
purchase -money hy inatalments if desires Fr mvey liver, a < . fy =e h “Th Ointment . 
ances, cheap railway tickets. Particulars and ec ons of thes ten ¢ : fi , : ve ~ Ponta tye ° 
Messrs. Goble and Warner, Solicitors ‘arehan Hants r . n the cure of had leg a woun e . . 
Messrs. Harrison and Robinson, Solicitors, 263, Strand; at , 
Victoria Hotel, Lee-on.the.fiient (nt ation Fareham, post- LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
town Gosport); and « mipleys, Land Agents and Auc- 
tioncers, 22, St. James's-street, Piccadilly. CHARTREUSE. 
. - This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. so much into public favour on account of. ite 
Esta) lished 1806. wonderful " yperties of aid ne e se > ™ ase 
a i . j yreventing Dyspepsia, can now he had of a 1e 
Aeswrance Fund, Four Millions. | ani ae pal Wine o— Spirit Merchants . 


Assurance at least cost 


Mutual 
William - street, E.0. 


No, 81, King i Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, E.C. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


5 RIGHTON. FREQU ENT TRAINS 






























From Victoria and Lond n Ist dg 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly,and M nth Season Ticketa, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to B ton ever Weekday 
From Victoria 10 a.m, Fare 12s, 6d.,including Pullman Car 
Cheap 10a. 6d. lat Class Day Tickets to Brich every Saturday 
Admitting to the Grand Aqi jariun and I al Pavil hon 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets t ghton ever unday 
From Victoria at l045a " Fare lis 
Pullman ¢ ars run in Lond ehtor F ast Trains 
| ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHIL L, 
j and EASTBOURNE.—Cheap Faat Trains ever 
; from Victoria 4&10 and 9.50 au London Bridge 
9.45 a.m., New Cross &.10 and 650 a.m., East Croydon 
1010 am., Kensin n Addison- road) 9.50 
Junction 8.15 and 10.10 a.n 
|} Special Fast Trains every Sunday fro London Bridge 
0.25 a.m., New Cross 9.30 a.m., V ria 0.25 a.m., Kensington 
! n-road) 9.10 a.m., Clapha Jenaien 0.3) a.m., and East 
Croydon 9.50 a.m 
Spee al Day Return Tickets, 158., 10s. 6d., and 68 
Pare t1S.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
| id NE WHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
| PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS. 
| ul Ex Day Service Weekdays and Sundays, 
| ann 
London t ) Paris to London (1 & 2¢ 
Victoris dep. 9.0 a4 | Va dey han 
London Bridge . v0a London Bridge = arr. 7.0 p.m 
Paris arr. 6.30 4 | Victoria pt 
tomy ved Exy a Night Serv Ww 1 and Sund 
I r I Clas Paris to London Clases 
e] 
Victoria (West-End) 8 pm, Paris (St. Lazar pn 
London Bridg ( pa 
rr. I n Bridge ( oan 
Paris (St. Lazare & n Victoria (West-En un 
e, I t34 1 d, 
r nd re 
t sw nt Cabins, &e 
! 1 er Dieppe 
SUUTH OF FRANCE, acALT, CW ITRERLAND, ke. 
T sts’ Tickets are issued enal w holder to visit all 
the pring pal places of inte t the ¢ itinent 
fror FULL P ARTIC U LARS see Time- 
book and Hand t obtained at V F 
London Bridge, or ¢ at the foll 
Branch Offices, wher : obtained 
End General Offices dilly, and 8, Grand 
Re amg dings, Traf Agen Cornhill; 
0k's Office, Ludgate-« ! Mice, 142, Strand 
(By Order A. SARLE, Secretary und General Manager. 


G REAT E ABTE RN RAILWAY. 


SEASIDS. 
FORTNIG NTLY, caste IDAY or 












TOURISTS’ SATURDAY 
to MONDAY or TUESDAY TICKETS, at reduced fares, are 
issued by all trains to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cremer, 
Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Harwich, 
Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold, and Hun- 
stanton. 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE 

Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on ch Excursion Tickets 
are issued Daily from Livery street, &« by all traina, 
Fares vi rat, 58.; second, 48, ; third, 2s, 6d : 

Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Na und Harwich, Excursion 
thekets | are issued Daily by train leay neg Liverpool-street, at 
#10a.m.0n Sundays, #25 a.m. on Mondays (Fare, third class, 
ds.), and at 7.8 on other days (Fare, third class, 5s 

For full particulars see bills 

June 1890, Wa. Bint, General Manager, 


London 


YHEAPEST CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY. 












The BELGIAN or LUXEMBURG ARDENNES, by the 
HARWICH ROUTE, Cheap Tickets and Tours to Holland, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, &c. Through Carriages from I 
pool-street Station at & p.m Birmingham (New-« 

4 p.m., Manchester (London-read) 3 pom., Doneaster 45 
(in connection with Express Trains from the « 
North, and Scotland), run direct to Harwich alo nuwide the 
GER, Cos Steamers to Antwerp and Rotterds every 
Weekday ‘and the G.8.N. Co.'s Ste uiners to Hamburg on Wed. 
nesdays and Saturdays. Read Walks in Hollanc Walks 
in the Ardennes,” and the G E.R ~ Tourist G to the 
Continent,” price 6d, each t, Ad. Guides, Timebooks 
and information at 62, Rewe a “tree t, W.; or of the 

MANAGER , Liverpool-stre n, B.C. 


CONTINENTAL 


“et Static 


FACT.—Hair Colour Wash. By damping 


4 the hair with this Wash, in two hours its original colour 
is restored, No washing or preparation required. 10s, 6d post 
for stamps.— s-EX. ROSS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, 


[DINNEFORD'S FLUID 

The best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest 
delicate constitutions, ladies and children, Of all Chemista, 


AIR FOR VERY POOR 
CHILDREN.—For each subscribed pale-faced, 
t-up little London Child hoarded out for fourteen 


MAGNESIA, 


‘RESH 


h 


n 





During five se ns 20) have enjoyed these most deli. 
cious holidays, £700 most preasinely needed.— Bankers: LL, 
and County, Islington A. STYLEMAN Viear St, 


HERRING, 
Paul's, Clerkenwell, 45, ¢ N. 


lebrooke Row 


PETER ‘ROBINSON, Oxford 
ANNUAL SUMMER SALE. 
ommencing MONDAY, JUNE 30. 





500 Pieces Plain and Figured China Silks, 
from Is, 3d. per yard, 

200 Pieces Satin Merveilleux, from 1s, 11d, per 
yard, 

200 Pieces Pure Silk, Stripes and Checks, from 
Is. per yard. 


50 Boxes Black Figured Velvet, 2s, per yard, 





150 Pieces Double-Width Dress Materials, Is. per 
yard, one third original.prices 
300 Very Rich Unmade Robes, 49s. 6d., origin- 
ally 4 guineas, 
50 Pieces real Cheviot Tweeds, reduced to 
Is, 114d. per yard. 
300 Pieces Zephyrs, reduced to 69d, per yard, 
Remnants half price. 
350 High-Class Mantles in Velvet, Silk, Jet, Lace, 
&c., from 5 guinea 
1000 Black and Coloured Tailor-Made Jackets, 
from 16s, 9d. 
787 Travelling Cloaks, Dust Mantles, Ulsters 
&c., from 17s. 6d 
270 Fur-Lined Cloaks, from £2 8s, 6d, 
A 25 French Model Costumes, 44 guine worth 
12 guinea 
140 Floral or Spotted Por Costumes, from 
] guinea 
Black Yak Lace Dresses, 27s. 6d h 63s. 
60 Children’s Jersey Costume with Material 
Petticoats, 3s. lid. and 5s. 11d 
60 Model Tea and Toilet Jackets from 21s 
500 Washing Blouses, Boating, and Tennis Shirts, 
from 2s, 6d, 
900 Prettily Smocked Ladies’ Jerseys, reduced to 
is. 6c. 
Striped Coloured Silk Blouses from 12s, 6d, 
100 Dozen Ladies’ Lisle Thread Hose, Black and 
Coloured, 1s, 04d, and 1s, 6}4. per patr 
4 and 6 Buttons Be Austrian Kid Gk 
reduced to la, 114d. ind 2s, 6d 
New Frilled Parasols, in Shot and Plain 
Coloured Silks, from 5s, 11d, 
a7¢ oy s Coloured Tinsel Trimming, reduced to 
6d. per yard 


DETAILED CATALOGUE ON 
APPLICATION. 
EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ 
WEAR. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
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(ELLIMAN UNIVERSAL_EMBROCATION 


/RHEUMATISM LUN.BAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


xe 


>= 





/b 


CHE 
| Sone TaRoaTye rn tOLD STIFFNESS a) le 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN Sits I | 











Ah de & ce; 
LIMITED* 





S.FOX &COLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 9 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 

makes. 


Wei CRYST. AL & ASE Ww ATC HES. 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET, | 


Il not split in the Seams nor tear 
sbric. Exquisite Model 

‘omfort, Guarant« 
imitations 


'N Corset ‘is 


’ e =. 

pec Y Patent Diagona | 
! rHKEE GOLD MEDALS 
s Outfitte 


Ss 





el, 
] Wear 
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WANCDILL CORSETS 


0 TENTH TYPE OF FIGURE. 


ry. White or 21 
7” French Grey, 8. 
A specially constructed Belt | 
Corset for Ladies inclined to 
yonpoint, i 
Corset and Belt-Key, Illus 
trated by Twelve Types of 
Figure, sent post free. 
Send Size of Waist, 
, P.O.O, on Sloane-street, 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 

Ladies’ Warchouse, 

SLOANE STREET, 
BELGRAVIA 

late of Piccadilly). 


MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 


(AU REOL INE 


eh Le age red, 
ofall 


with 


174, 


GOLvES | HAIR. Robare’s 
MW produces t cautiful golden ¢ 
haarnil *. Price . il. and 10 
vd Che thror Ihe it tive we rid, 
d SONS, 31 und ! 3 Berners st., W. 





Warrant t perfect 
principal Perf 
Agents, It HOVEN DEN wt 


| obtained for softening and beautifying 


JUNE 28, 1890 





breathes a fragrance, __ 


SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANGIPANNI —" 


May be obtained ¢g 
>. Of any Chemist or v 
Sp _ Perfumer. e" 
Ond ste?” 


IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


“BEETHANTS’ 


GLYCERINE & CUCUMBER. : 


as the wonderful reputation this article has 
the 
skin and complexion has induced many 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 


The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAWM’S.”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 


M. BEETHAM™M and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





in, 


FURNITURE 


POLIS 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
~ ‘ls no hesitation in recommending Its 
c. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &ce. 
MAStFAcrony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


use.— 


H. 





DELIGHT 


TO MAID AND MASTER. 


NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 


FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


the leather, giving . Ray = Waterproof Polish equal to patent leather to 


pe. 


Soots, Shoes, and all Leather Articles, 
ed with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 


It beats the world as a HARNESS DRESSING. 


Lasts a week on Gen 
MUD CAN B 


Sold everywhere 





tlemen’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
E WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
at 1s. and 2s. per Bottle. Reject Substitutes. 


LUSTRE MUSCOVITE (or Grown Leather Boots, Bags, Harness, &c. 





Best Ar 


Manufactory—95 


ticle made, Self Polishing. 64, per Bottle. 
to 98, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 











(ZeITTER & WINKELMANN, BRUNSWICK.) 


MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO. beg to announce to the 


lower. OVERSTRUNG Vertical Grands from 6§ 
$20 Guineas. May be haa: om thee One, 1 
Nscounts. Lists and Testimonials of these si 

those of their own make) se 


Robert Cocks & Co., ¢, wew 2 


Grands from 
Liberal Cash 





“E253. TONE AND TOUCH I58 fp aging Rubinstein. 


elmann 


they have secured the Sole Agency for these world-renowned Pianofortes, which equal in 
every respect the finest productions of the best ae the prices being considerably 


do not hesitate to say that your 
ins mt nts fulfil all that & required of the 
finest Pianos made, both as regards their 
beautiful singing tone and excellent touch.’ 


Wagner. 
P S 
ipe rb instruments (as well s 
nt post free on applicatic hy 
Music P Bly fishes rs to HM. the fone ncn and 
the Pri nee of V 


arlington St., Regent. ‘st., London, W. 


ir patrons and the public that 


OVERSTRUNG Horizontal 
wo, and Three Years’ Sys Cpe 























SWEET AS ‘HONEY. 


CONGO 
SOAP. 


Its Lather, 
DELICIOUSLY PERFUMED, 
Leaves on the Skin an 
EXQUISITE AND ABIDING 
AROMA, 

Effaces Wrinkles 
Renews the Aspect of Youth, 
And Restores the Bloom of Beauty 
to its Early Freshness. 


THIS TREASURE 
OF THE TOILET AND OF THE 
BATH 
Is Invented and Prepared by the 
eminent Parisian Chemist, 


VICTOR VAISSIER 


BRANCH OFFICE 
for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
LONDON, E.C. 











“ad & $3, Berners-street, W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
RESTORER. 


What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


NupA VERITAS NAKED TR 2UTH, 
tmp stor ray faded 
Ni ir, either i falling, ousas lux. 


las . 
we Wh triant growth, is a nt, and 


y We rfectly har ule 
~~ 
) at aie 
CShi 


ses, 10 Oil of 5 
C rculare 
Agents o 


In Ca 
essers and Che sts. 
- applicatign, 
HOVENDEN and SONS, 
sand 91-95, City-road, E.C. London, 


Wholesale 


PAYLoR’ S CIMOLITE is 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POW DE R. en 
experienced Chemis ms ne c “g> — ym by 
eminent Skin Doct ee. Bk ut to " vi or 36 penny 
stamps. MOST INV ALU ABLES 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


the only 





CLOTHED with AIR. 





“THE CELLULAR CLOTHING COMPANY, LIMITED, have received the 


HIGHEST COMPLIMENTS from Mr. 


Ex. 


Ww. STAN LE WZ 


upon the EXCELLENCE of their goods, and we fully endorse the favourable opinions 


expressed by the great traveller.’—TuHe QurEN, May 23, 1890. 


CELLULAR 
CLOTHING. ¢ 


(The healthiest and best for 
all Seasons and Climates.) 


(Principle—The non 


UNDERCLOTHING for Men, Women, and Children. 
SHEETS, SHIRTS (Dress, Tennis, and Cycling), 
PYJAMAS, NIGHTSHIRTS, &c. 


FULL SELECTION AT 


And of the ('ompany *s other retail 
{gents in London and the Provinces, 


from whom may be obtained 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., p,, LTD., 75, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


NEAR D 








-conducting 
properties of AIR.) 


OLIVER BROTHERS, 


417, OXFORD STREET, W. 


uke STREET. 





TEC GbewTe Giana 








1890 


JUNE 28, 
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THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition, 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


TO THE QUEEN, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographie Studio, C rystal Palace, Sydenham. 


Negretti and Zambri Vs ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying Instru- 


ments, 1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 
Telephone No, 6583. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Negretti, London.” 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 








(oCKLE'S 





( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 





CockKLE'S ANTIBILIOU of PIL LS. 


"OR INDIGE STION, 





PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


HOLMAN’S LIVER AND STOMACH PAD. 
All ages and both sexes proclaim it the 
most marvellous remedy for the abso- 
lute removal of all disease from the 
system, and that without dosing. 


HOLMAN’S LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 





Cures Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick Head- | 
Liver, 


ache, Constipation, and all 
Stomach, and Bowel Ailments, od 
by Absorption, Wature'’s own wa 

Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pa $ 
are Nature’s greatest, best, and safest: 
remedies, and are valued beyond all 
price by "thousands in all parts of the 
World. Regular Pad, 10s. Of your 
Chemist. Send for Pamphlet giving full 
information and testimonials, British 
geency—w, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


IT 1S AN ACKNOWLEDGED FACT 


that JORDAN WATER is used at the 
Court of his Majesty the German Emperor 
on the occasion of the Holy Communion, 
1 The same water isalso used by several other 
High Families in Germany; and anyone 
Wishing to procure this pious rarity can 
get it from Mr. JULIUS SCHIERTZ, 
Grimma (Saxony), with the fullest guaran- 
tee as to its genuineness, 
Price 10s, per Bottle, carriage paid, 
myahle on delivery. 


%: T00 FAT!! 


Dr. GORDON’S 
Elegant Pills 


Cure STOUTNESS rapidly 
and certainly. S'ate height, 
weight, ani send 2 9, 4/6, or 


Dr. GORDON 10, Bruns- 
wick Square, Lo ndon, We ell 


70 STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times aays: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to ERADICATE, to 
CURK the disease, and that his treatment is the true one 
Feems beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescril es DOES 
NOT LOWER, BUT BULLDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.’ 

Book (116 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
and Bey ‘idly cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 
3 Ibs.), post free eight stamps, 


F, C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
paced Street, Bedford Square, canéen, W Ww. a. 





“HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 

effects. 
Among the thousands of testimonials the following will 
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PROLOGUE. 


N San Francisco the “ rainy season’? had been 
making itself a reality to the wondering Eastern 
immigrant. There were short days of drifting 

clouds and flying sunshine, and long succeeding nights 
of incessant downpour, when the rain rattled on the 
thin shingles or drummed on the resounding zine of 
pioneer roofs. The shifting sand-dunes on the out- 
skirts were beaten motionless and sodden by the 
onslaught of consecutive storms; the south-east trades 
brought the saline breath of the outlying Pacific even 
20 the busy haunts of Commercial and Kearney-streets ; 
the low-lying Mission-road was a quagmire ; along the 
City Front, despite of piles and pier and wharf, the 
*acific tides still asserted themselves in mud and ooze 
s far as Sansome-street ; the wooden side-walks of 
‘lay and Montgomery-streets were mere floating bridges 
xr buoyant pontoons superposed on elastic bogs ; 
vattery-street was the Silurian beach of that early 
period on which tin cans, packing-boxes, freight, 
household furniture, and even the runaway crews of 
deserted ships had been cast away. There were 
dangerous and unknown depths in Montgomery-street 
and on the Plaza, and the wheels of a passing carriage 
hopelessly mired had to be lifted by the volunteer hands 
of a half-dozen high-booted wayfarers, whose wearers 
were sufficiently content to believe that a woman, 
a child, or an invalid was behind its closed windows, 
without troubling themselves or the occupant by look- 
ing through the glass. 

It was a carriage that, thus released, eventually 
drew up before the superior public edifiete known as 
the City Hall. From it a woman, closely veiled, alighted, 
sand quickly entered the building. A few passers-by 
turned to look at her, partly from the rarity of the 
female figure at that period, and partly from the 
greater rarity of its being well-formed and even lady-like. 

As she kept her way along the corridor and ascended 
an iron staircase, she was passed by others more pre- 
occupied in business at the various public offices. One 
of these visitors, however, stopped as if struck by some 
fancied resemblance in her appearance, turned, and fol- 
‘owed her. But when she halted before a door marked 

Mayor's Office,” he paused also, and, with a look of 

alf-humorous bewilderment and a slight glance around 

im as if seeking for someone to whom to impart his 
rch fancy, he turned away. The woman then entered 
4 large anteroom with a certain quick feminine gesture 
of relief, and, finding it empty of other callers, sum- 
moned the porter, and asked him some question in a 
voice so suppressed by the official severity of the apart- 
ment as to be hardly audible. The attendant replied by 
entering another room marked “ Mayor’s Secretary,” 
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Or THES 


GOLDEN GATE. 


By BRET HARTE. 


and reappeared with a stripling of seventeen or eighteen, 


whose singularly bright eyes were all that was youthful 
After a slight scrutiny of 
the woman—half boyish, half official—he desired her to 
be seated, with a certain exaggerated gravity as if he 
was over-acting a grown-up part, and, taking a card 


in his composed features. 


from her, re-entered his office. Here, however, he did 
not stand on his head or call out a confederate youth 
from a closet, as the woman might have expected. To 
the left was a green-baize door, outlined with brass- 
studded rivets like a cheerful coffin-lid, and bearing the 
mortuary inscription ‘“ Private.” This he pushed open, 
and entered the Mayor’s private office. 

The municipal dignitary of San Francisco, although 
an erect, soldier-like man of strong middle age, was 
seated with his official chair tilted back against the wall 
and kept in position by his feet on the rungs of another, 
which in turn acted as a support for a second man, who 
was seated a few feet from him in an easy-chair. Both 
were lazily smoking. 

The Mayor took the card from his secretary, glanced 
at it, said * Hollo!”’ and handed it to his companion, 
who read aloud “ Kate Howard,” and gave a prolonged 
whistle. 

“Where is she?” asked the Mayor. 

“In the anteroom, Sir.” 

** Anyone else there ?”’ 

** No, Sir.” 

“ Did you say I was engaged ? 

“Yes, Sir; but it appears she asked Sam who was 
with you, and when he told her, she said, All right, she 
wanted to see Colonel Pendleton too.” 

The men glanced interrogatively at each other, but 
Colonel Pendleton, abruptly anticipating the Mayor’s 
functions, said, ** Have her in,” and settled himself back 
in his chair. 

A moment later the door opened, and the stranger 
appeared. As she closed the door behind her she 
removed her heavy veil, and displayed the face of a very 
handsome woman of past thirty. It is only necessary 
to add that it was a face known to the two men, and 
all San Francisco. 

* Well, Kate,” said the Mayor, motioning to a chair, 
but without rising or changing his attitude. ‘ Here I 
am, and here is Colonel Pendleton, and these are office 
hours. What can we do for you ?” 

If he had received her with magisterial formality, or 
even politely, she would have been embarrassed, in spite 
of a certain boldness of her dark eyes and an ever-present 
consciousness of her power. It is possible that his own 
ease and that of his companion was part of their instinct- 
ive good-nature and perception. She accepted it as 
such, took the chair familiarly, and seated herself 


” 


sideways upon it, her right arm half encircling its back 
and hanging over it; altogether an easy and not un- 
graceful pose. 

“Thank you, Jack—I mean, Mr. Mayor—~and you, 
too, Harry. I came on business. I want you two men to 
act as guardians for my little daughter.” 

“ Your what ?”’ asked the two men simultaneously. 

“My daughter,” she repeated, with a short laugh, 
which, however, ended with a note of defiance. ‘“ Of 
course, you don’t know. Well,” she added half aggress- 
ively, and yet with the air of hurrying over a com- 
promising and inexplicable weakness, “the long and 
short of it is I’ve got a little girl down at the Convent of 
Santa Clara, and have had—there! I’ve been taking care 
of her—good care, too, boys—for some time. And now 
I want to put things square for her for the future. See? 
I want to make over to her all my property—it’s nigh 
on to seventy-five thousand dollars, for Bob Snelling put 
me up to getting those water lots a year ago—and, you 
see, I’ll have to have regular guardians, trustees, or 
whatever you call ’em, to take care of the money for her.” 

* Who’s her father ?”’ asked tlhe Mayor. 

** What’s that to do with it?” she said impetuously. 

** Everything—because he’s her natural guardian.” 

** Suppose he isn’t known? Say dead, for instance.” 

“Dead will do,” said the Mayor, gravely. “ Yes, 
dead will do,” repeated Colonel Pendleton. After a 
pause, in which the two men seemed to have buried this 
vague relative, the Mayor looked keenly at the woman. 

* Kate, have you and Bob Ridley had a quarrel ?”’ 

“Bob Ridley knows too much to quarrel with me,” 
she said briefly. 

“Then you are doing this for no motive other than 
that which you tell me?” 

“ Certainly. That motive enough—ain’t it 

“ Yes.”” The Mayor took his feet off his com- 
panion’s chair and sat upright. Colonel Pendleton did 
the same, also removing his cigar from his lips. “I 
suppose you ’ll think this thing over?” he added. 

*“*No—I want it done now—right here—in this 
office.” 

** But you know it will be irrevocable.” 

“That ’s what I want it—something might happen 
afterwards.” 

“ But you are leaving nothing for yourself, and if 
you are going to devote everything to this daughter and 
lead a different life, you ’Il” 

** Who said I was?” 

The two men paused, and looked at her. 

“Look here, boys, you don’t understand. From the 
day that paper is signed, I’ve nothing to do with the 
child. She passes out of my hands into yours, to be 
schooled. educated, and made a rich girl out of—and 
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‘I remember her now on the platform,” said the 
‘So that is your child ?”’ 

‘You bet—no slouch either. jut that’s neither 
here nor there. What I want now is you and Harry to 
look after her and her property the same as if I didn’t 
live More than that. as if I had I’ve 
to you two boys, because I reckon you’re square 
and won't give me away. But I want to fix it 
than that I want you to take hold of 
as Jack Hamme rsley, but as the Mayor 
of San Francisco! And when you make way for a new 
Mayor, he takes up the trust by virtue of his office, you 
there’s a trustee all I reckon there ‘ll 
always be a San Francisco and always a Mayor—at least 
till the child and it gives her from the start a 
father, and a pretty Of course the new 
to know the why and wherefore of this. It’s 
him to take on that duty with his others, 
without asking questions And he’s only vot to invest 
that money and pay it out as it’s wanted, and consult 


Mayor, gravely. 
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men 
even firmer 

this trust not 


ace. SO along. 
’s of age 
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man isn’t 


enough for 


Harry at times.’ 

The two men looked at each other with approving 
intelligence. ‘ But have you thought of a successor for 
me,in case somebody shoots me on sight any time in the 
next ten years 7”? asked Pendleton, with a gravity equal 
Lo hes owl. 

‘I reckon, as you’re President of the El Dorado 
Bank, you'll make that a part of every president’s duty 
You ‘ll get the directors to agree to it, just as Jack 


too 


here will get the Common Council to make it the Mayor's 


business 

‘I he had 
exchanging glances, gazed at 
the Mayor said 

* It can be done, Kate, and we'll do it for you 


feet, and, after 
Presently 


risen to their 
her silently. 


two men 


eh, 
Harry ?”’ 

**Count me in,” 

* But you'll want a third man.” 

* What's that for?” 

** The casting vote in case of any difficulty.”’ 

The woman’s face fell. “I reckoned to keep it a 
secret with only you two,” she said half bitterly. 

* No matter. Well find someone to act, or you ll 
think of somebody and let us know.” 

* But I wanted to finish this thing right here,’ 
said impatiently. She was silent for a moment, with her 
arched black brows knitted. Then she said abruptly, 
“ Who's that smart little chap that let me in? He looks 
as if he might be trusted.” 

“That’s Paul Hathaway, my secretary. 
sensible, but too young. Stop! I don’t know 
that. There’s no legal age necessary, and he’s got an 
awfully old head on him,” said the Mayor, thoughtfully. 

* And J say his youth’s in his favour,” said Colonel 
Pendleton, promptly. ‘“He’s been brought up in 
San Francisco, and he’s ygot no d—d old-fashioned 
Eastern notions to get rid of, and will drop into this as 
a matter of business, without prying about or wondering. 
ZT ’ll serve with him.” 

* Call him in!” said the woman. 

He came. Very luminous of eye, and composed of 
lip and brow. Yet with the same suggestion of “ making 
believe ’’ very much, as if to offset the possible munch- 
ing of forbidden cakes and apples in his own room, or 
the hidden presence of some still in his pocket. 

The Mayor explained the case briefly, but with 
business-like preeision. ‘ Your duty, Mr. Hathaway,” 
he concluded, * at present will be merely nominal and, 
above all, confidential. Colonel Pendleton and myself 
will set the thing going.” As the youth—who had 
apparently taken in and “ illuminated” the whole sub- 
ject with a single bright-eyed glance—bowed and was 
about to retire, as if to relieve himself of his real feel- 
ings behind the door, the woman stopped him with 


said Pendleton, nodding. 


’ she 


He's 


about 


a gesture. 

* Let ’s have this thing over now,” she said to the 
Mayor, “ You draw up something that we can all sign 
at once.” She fixed her eyes on Paul, partly to satisfy 
her curiosity and justify her predilection for him, and 
partly to detect him in any overt act of boyishness. But 
the youth simply returned her glance with a cheerful, 
easy prescience, as if her past lay clearly open before 
him. For some minutes there was only the rapid 
scratching of the Mayor's pen over the paper. Suddenly 
he stopped and looked up. 

* What ’s her name?” 

“ She mustn’t have mine,” said the woman quickly. 
“That's a part of my idea. I give that up with the 
rest. She must take a new name that gives no hint of 
me. Think of one, can’t you, youtwomen? Something 
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that would kind of show that she was the daughter of 
the city, you know.” 

‘You couldn’t call her ‘Santa 
aid Colonel Pendleton, doubtingly. 

** Not much,” said the woman, with a seriousness 
that defied any ulterior insinuation. 

** Nor Chrysopolinia ?”’ said the Mayor, musingly. 

Sut that’s only a first name. She must have a 
family name,” said the woman impatiently. 

‘Can think of something, Paul?” said the 
Mayor, appealing to Hathaway. ‘ You’re a_ great 
reader, and later from your classics than [I am.” The 
Mayor, albeit practical and Western, liked to be osten- 
tatiously forgetful of his old Alma Mater, Harvard, on 
occasions. 

* Tlow would Yerba Buena do, Sir?” responded the 
youth gravely. “It’s the old Spanish title of the first 
settlement here. It comes from the name that Father 
Junipero Serra gave to the pretty little vine that grows 
wild over the sandhills, and means ‘Good herb.’ He 
called it * A balm for the wounded and sore.’ ”’ 

“For the wounded and sore?” repeated the woman 


” 


Francisca,’ eh ? 


you 


slowly. 

“That ’s what they say,” responded Hathaway. 

* You ain’t playing us, eh?” she said, with a half- 
laugh that, however, scarcely curved the open mouth 
with which she had been regarding the young secretary. 

“No,” said the Mayor, hurriedly. “It’s true. I’ve 
often heard it. And a capital name it would be for her 
too. Yerba the first name, Buena the second. She 
could be called Miss Buena when she grows up.” 

“Yerba Buena it is,’ she said suddenly. Then, 
indicating the youth with a slight toss of her handsome 
head. ‘ His head ’s level—you can see that.” 

There was a silence again, and the scratching of the 
Mayor’s pen continued. Colonel Pendleton buttoned 
up his coat, pulled his long moustache into shape, 
slightly arranged his collar, and walked to the window 
without looking at the woman. Presently the Mayor 
arose from his seat, and, with a certain formal courtesy 
that had been wanting in his previous manner, handed 
her his pen and arranged his chair for her at the desk. 
She took the pen, and rapidly appended her signature to 
the paper. The others followed, and, obedient to a sign 
from him, the porter was summoned from the outer 
office to witness the signatures. When this was over, 
the Mayor turned to his secretary, “* That ’s all just now, 
Paul.” 

Accepting this implied dismissal with undisturbed 
gravity, the newly made youthful guardian bowed and 
retired. When the green-baize door had closed upon 
him, the Mayor turned abruptly to the woman with the 
paper in his hand. 

“Look here, Kate; there is still time for you to 
reconsider your action, and tear up this solitary record 
of it. If you choose to do so, say so, and I promise you 
that this interview, and all you have told us, shall never 
pass beyond these walls. No one will be the wiser for 
it, and we will give yon full credit for having 
attempted something that was too much for you to 
perform.” 

She had half risen from her chair when he began, 
but fell back again in her former position and looked 
impatiently from him to his companion, who was also 
regarding her earnestly. 

* What are you talking about ?”’ 

* You, Kate,” said the Mayor. 
everything you possess to this child. 
have you made for yourself?” 

*Do I look played out ?”’ she said, facing them. 

She certainly did not look like anything but a 
strong, handsome, resolute woman; but the men did 


she said sharply. 
“You have given 
What provision 


not reply. 

“That is not all, Kate,” continued the Mayor, 
folding his arms and looking down upon her. ‘“ Have 
you thought what this means? It is the complete 
renunciation not only cf any claim but any interest in 
your child. That is what you have just signed, and 
what it will be our duty now to keep youto. From 
this moment we stand between you and her, as we 
stand between her and the world. Are you ready to 
see her grow up away from you, losing even the little 
recollection she has had of your kindness—passing you 
in the street without knowing you, perhaps even having 
you pointed out to her as a person she should avoid ? 
Are you prepared to shut your eyes and ears henceforth 
to all that you may hear of her new life, when she is 
happy, rich, respectable, a courted heiress—perhaps 
the wife of some great man? Are you ready to accept 
that she will never know—that no one will ever 
know—that you had any share in making her so, and 
that if you should ever breathe it abroad we shall hold 
it our duty to deny it, and brand the man who takes it 
up for you as a liar and the slanderer of an honest 
girl ? 

“That ’s what I came here for,’ she said curtly ; 
then, regarding them curiously, and running her ringed 
hand up and down the railed back of her chair, she 
added, with a half-laugh, * What are you playin’ me 
for, boys?” 

* But,”’ said Colonel Pendleton, without heeding her, 
“are you ready to know that in sickness or affliction 
you will be powerless to help her; that a stranger will 
take your place at her bedside, that as she has lived 
without knowing you she will die without that know- 
ledge, or that if through any weakness of yours it came 
to her then, it would embitter her last thoughts of earth 
and, dying, she would curse you? ”’ 


” 
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The smile upon her half-open mouth still fluttered 
around it, and her curved fingers still ran up and down 
the rails of the chair-back as if they were the cords of 
some mute instrument, to which she was trying to give 
voice. Her rings once or twice grated upon them as 
if she had at times gripped them closely. But she 
rose quickly when he paused, said * Yes” sharply, and 
put the chair back against the wall. 

** Then I will send you copies of this to-morrow, and 
take an assignment of the property.” 

“I’ve got the cheque here for it now,” she said, 
drawing it from her pocket and laying it upon the desk. 
* There, I reckon that’s finished. Good-bye!” 

The Mayor took up his hat, Colonel Pendleton did 
the same; both men preceded her to the door, and held 
it open with grave politeness for her to pass. 

“Where are you boys going?” she asked, glancing 
from the one to the other. 

* To see you to your carriage, Mrs. Howard,” said 
the Mayor, ina voice that had become somewhat deeper. 

“Through the whole building? Past all the people 
in the hall and on the stairs? Why, I passed Dan 
Stewart as I came in.” 

“If you will allow us?” he said, turning half- 
appealing to Colonel Pendleton, who, without speaking, 
made a low bow of assent. 

A slight flush rose to her face—the first and only 
change in the even healthy colour she had shown during 
the interview. 

“IT reckon I won’t trouble you, boys, if it’s all the 
same to you,” she said, with her half-strident laugh. 
* You mightn’t mind being seen—but / would—Good- 
bye.” 

She held out a hand to each of the men, who re- 
mained for an instant silently holding them. ‘Then she 
passed out of the door, slipping on her close black veil 
as she did so with a half-funereal suggestion, and they 
saw her tall handsome figure fade into the shadows of 
the long corridor. 

* Paul,” said the Mayor, re-entering the office and 
turning to his secretary, “do you know who that 
woman is ?”’ 

“Yes, Sir.” 

* She ’s one in a million! And now forget that you 


have ever seen her.” 


CHAPTER I. 


The principal parlour of the New Golden Gate Hotel 
in San Francisco, fairly reported by the local press as 
being “truly palatial’ in its appointments and un- 
rivalled in its upholstery, was, nevertheless, on Aug. 5, 
1860, of that startling newness that checked any 
familiarity, and evidently had produced some embar- 
rassment on the limbs of four visitors who had just 
been ushered into its glories. After hesitating before 
one or two gorgeous fawn-coloured brocaded easy- 
chairs of appalling and spotless virginity, one of them 
seated himself despairingly on a téte-d-téte sofa in 
marked and painful isolation, while another sat uncom- 
fortably upright on a sofa. The two others remained 
standing, vaguely gazing at the ceiling, and exchanging 
ostentatiously admiring but hollow remarks about the 
furniture in unnecessary wuispers. Yet they were 
apparently men of a certain habit of importance and 
small authority, with more or less critical attitude in 
their speech. 

To them presently entered a young man of about 
five-and-twenty, with remarkably bright and singularly 
sympathetic eyes. Having swept the group in a smiling 
glance, he singled out the lonely occupier of the téte-a- 
téte, and moved pleasantly towards him. The man rose 
instantly with an eager gratified look. 

“Well, Paul, I didn’t allow you’ld remember me. 
It’s a matter of four years since we met at Marysville. 
And now you’re bein’ a great man you've. . .” 

No one could have known from the young man’s 
smiling face that he really had not recognised his 
visitor at first, and that his greeting was only an ex- 
hibition of one of those happy instincts for which he 
was remarkable. But, following the clue suggested by 
his visitor, he was able to say promptly and gaily— 

“I don’t know why I should forget Tony Shear or 
the Marysville boys,’ turning with a_half-confiding 
smile to the other visitors, who, after the human 
fashion, were beginning to be resentfully impatient of 
this special attention. 

“ Well, no—for I’ve allus said that you took your 
first start from Marysville. But I’ve brought a few 
friends of our Party-—that I reckoned to introduce to 
you. Cap’en Stidger, Chairman of our Central Com- 
mittee, Mr. Henry J. Hoskins, of the firm of Hoskins 
and Bloomer, and Joe Slate, of the Union Press, one of 
our most promising journalists. Gentlemen,” he con- 
tinued, suddenly and without warning lifting his voice 
to an oratorical plane in startling contrast to his previous 
unaffected utterance, “I needn’t say that this is the 
Honourable Paul Hathaway—the youngest State Senator 
in the Legislature. You know his record!’ Then, 
recovering the ordinary accents of humanity, he added, 
“We read of your departure last night from Sacra- 
mento, and I thought we ’d come early, afore the crowd.” 

“Proud to know you, Sir,” said Captain Stidger, 
suddenly lifting the conversation to the platform again. 
“I have followed your career, Sir. I’ve read your 
speech, Mr. Hathaway, and, as I was telling our mutual 
friend, Mr. Shear, as we came along, I don’t know any? 
man that could state the real Party issues as squarely. 9 
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Your castigating exposition of so-called Jeffersonian 
principles, “and your relentless indictment of the re- 
Captain, 
dropping into conversation again—* were the biggest 


solutions of °98, were—were ’’—coughed the 
thing out. You have only to signify the day, Sir, that 
you will address us, and I 

audience in San Francisco.” 


“I’m instructed by the proprietor of the Union 
Press,’ said Mr. Slate, feeling for his notebook and 
“to offer you its columns for any explanations 
you may desire to make in the form of a personal letter 
Advertiser’s strictures on 
your speech, or to take any information you may have 


pencil; 
or an editorial in reply to the 


for the benefit of our readers and the Party.” 


“If you are ever down my way, Mr. Hathaway,” 
Hoskins, placing a large business card in 
Hathaway’s hand, “and will drop in as a friend, I can 
show you about the largest business in the way of 
canned provisions and domestic groceries in the State, 


said Mr. 


and give you a look around Battery-street generally. 


Or if you’ll name your day, I’ve got a pair of 2°35 
Blue Grass horses that ’Il spin } you out to the Cliff House 
I’ve had Governor Fiske, and 


to dinner and _ back. 
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can promise you the largest 






Senator Doolan, and that big English capitalist who 
was here last year, and they—well, Sir—they were 
pleased! Or if you’ld like to see the tow n—it this is 
your first visit—I ’m a hand to show you.’ 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Hathaway’ s sympathetic 
acceptance of their courtesies, nor was there the least 
affectation in it. Thoroughly enjoying his fellow-men, 
even in their foibles, they found him irresistibly 
attractive. “TI lived here seven years ago,” he said, 
smilingly, to the last speaker. 

** When the water came up to Montgomery-street,”’ 
interposed Mr. Shear, ina hoarse but admiring aside. 

‘““When Mr. Hammersley was Mayor,’ continued 
Hathaway. 

** Had an official position—private secretary—afore 
he was twenty,” explained Shear, in perfectly audible 
confidence. 

** Since then the City has made great strides, leaping 
full-grown, Sir, in a single night,” said Captain Stidger, 
hastily ascending the rostrum again with a mixed 
metaphor, to the apparent concern of a party of hand- 
somely dressed young ladies who had recently entered 
the parlour. “Stretching from South Park to Black 
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Point, and running back to the Mission Dolores and the 
Presidio, we are building up a metropolis, Sir, worthy 
to be placed beside the Golden Gate that opens to the 
broad Pacific and the shores of far Cathay! When 
the Pacific Railroad is built we shall be the natural 
terminus of the Pathway of Nations!”’ 

Mr. Hathaway's face betrayed no consciousness 
that he had heard something like this eight years 
before, and that much of it had come true, as he 
again sympathetically responded. Neither was his 
attention attracted by a singular similarity which the 
attitude of.the group of ladies on the other side of 
the parlour bore to that of his own party. They were 
clustered around one of their own number—a striking- 
looking girl—who was apparently receiving their 
mingled flatteries and caresses with a youthful yet 
critical sympathy which, singularly enough, was not 
unlike his own. It was evident also that an odd sort 
of rivalry seemed to spring up between the two parties, 
and that, in proportion as Hathaway's admirers became 
more marked and ostentatious in their attentions, the 
supporters of the young girl were equally effusive and 
enthusiastic in their devotion. As usual in such cases, 
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The Mayor took the card from his secretary, glanced at it, said ‘‘ Hollo!’’ and handed it to his companion. 


the real contest was between the partisans themselves ; 
each successive demonstration on either side was pro- 
vocative or retaliatory, and when they were apparently 
rendering homage to their idols they were really 
distracted by and listening to each other. At last, 
Hathaway’s party being reinforced by fresh visitors, 2 
tall brunette of the opposition remarked in a professediy 
confidential but perfectly audible tone— 

“Well, my dear, as I don’t suppose you want to 
take part in a political caucus, perhaps we’d better 
return to the Ladies’ Boudoir, unless there’s a com- 
mittee sitting there too.” 

“IT know how valuable your time must be, as you 
are all business men,” said Hathaway, turning to his 
party, in an equally audible tone; “ but before you go, 
gentlemen, you must let me offer you a little refresh- 
ment in a private room,” and he moved naturally towards 
the door. The rival fair, who had already risen at their 
commander’s suggestion, here paused awkwardly over 
an embarrassing victory. Should they go or stay ? The 
object of their devotion, however, turned curiously 
towards Hathaway. For an instant their eyes met. 
The young girl turned carelessly to her companions 
and sail: * No: stay here—it’s the public parlour,” 
and her followers, evidently accustomed to her authority, 
sat down again. 

“A galaxy of young ladies from the Convent of 
Santa Clara, Mr. Hathaway,” explained Captain Stidger., 


naively oblivious of any discourtesy on their part; as he 
followed Hathaway's glance and took his arm as they 
moved away. “Not the least of our treasures, Sir. 
Most of them daughters of pioneers—and all Cali- 
fornian bred and educated. Connoisseurs haye awarded 
them the palm, and declare that for Grace, Intelligence, 
and Woman’s Highest Charms the East cannot furnish 
their equal!’’ Having delivered this Parthian com- 
pliment in an oratorical passage through the doorway, 
the Captain descended, outside, into familiar speech. 
“But I suppose you will find that out for yourself if 
you stay here long. San Francisco might furnish a 
fitting bride to California’s youngest Senator.” 

“TI am afraid that my stay here must be brief, and 
limited to business,” said Hathaway, who had merely 
noticed that the principal girl was handsome and 
original-looking. ‘In fact, I am here partly to see 
an old acquaintance—Colonel Pendleton.” 

The three men looked at each other curiously. “Oh! 
Harry Pendleton,” said Mr. Hoskins, incredulously. 
‘You don’t know him?” 

‘An old- pioneer—of course,” interposed Shear, 
explanatorily and apologetically. “Why, in Paul's 
time the Colonel was a big man here.” 

**T understand the Colonel has been unfortunate,” 
said Hathaway, gravely; “ but, in my time, he was 
President of the El Dorado Bank.”’ 

““And the bank hasn’t got through its settlement 


yet,” said Hoskins. “I hope you ain’t expecting to get 


anything out of it?” 

“No,” said Hathaway, smiling; “I was a boy at 
that time, and lived up to my salary. I know nothing 
of his bank difficulties, but it always struck me that 
Colonel Pendleton was himself an honourable man.”’ 

“Tt ain’t that,’’ said Captain Stidger, energetically, 
“but the trouble with Harry Pendleton is that he 
hasn’t grown with the State, and never adjusted himself 
to it. And he won’t. He thinks the Millennium was be- 
tween the fall of ’49 and the spring of ’50, and after that 
everything dropped. He belongs to the old days, when 
a man’s simple word was good for any amount if you 
knew him; and they say that the old bank hadn't a 
scrap of paper for half that was owing to it. That was 
all very well, Sir, in ’49 and ’50, and— Luck ; but it 
won’t do for ’59 and ’°60, and—Business! And the old 
man can’t see it.”’ 

“ But he is ready to fight for it now, as in the old 
time.” said Mr. Slate, “ and that’s another trouble with 
his chronology. He’s done more to keep up duelling 
than any other man in the State, and don’t know the whole 
spirit of progress and civilisation is against it. 

It was impossible to te ‘ll from Paul Hathaway’s face 
whether his sympathy with Colonel Pe ndleton’s foibles 
or his assent to the criticisms of his visitors was the 
truer. Both were no doubt equally sincere. But the 
party was presently engaged in the absorption of 


























































refreshment, which, being of a purely spirituous and 
exhilarating quality, tended toincrease their good-humour 
with the host till they parted. Even then a gratuitous 
advertisement of his virtues and their own intentions in 
calling upon him was oratorically voiced from available 
platforms and landings, in the hall and stairways, until 
it was pretty well known throughout the Golden Gate 
Hotel that the Hon Mr. Paul Hathaway had arrived 
from Sacramento and had , 
ovation.”’ 

Meantime the object of it had dropped into an easy- 
room, and was endeavouring 
The 


between the 


received a “ spontaneous 


chair by the window of his 


to recall a less profitable memory. process of 
not a difficult 

ages of eighteen and twenty-six, and Paul Hathaway 

had not only fulfilled the M iyor’s request by forgetting 

the part that he had wit- 

n the Mayor's office, but in the year succeeding 


request, his fortunes in the 


human forgetfulness is one 


iculars Of a certain transter 
nessed 1 
that being about to try 
mountains, he had formally constituted Colonel Pendle 
Mrs. 
had 


never participated except yearly to sign his name. He 


ton to act as his proxy in the administration of 


Howard's singular Trust, in which, however, he 


was, consequently, somewhat astonished to have received 


a letter a few Pendleton, 


asking 


Ile vaguely remembered that it was eight years ago, 


days before from Colonel 
him to call and see him regarding it 
and eight years had worked considerable change in the 
original trustees, greatest of all in his superior officer, 
the Mayor, who had died the year following, leaving 
his trusteeship to his succe ssor in office, whom Paul 
Hathaway had never seen. The Bank of El Dorado, 
despite Mrs. Howard’s sanguine belief, had long been 
in bankruptcy, and, although Colonel Pendleton still 
survived it, it was certain that no other president would 
and that the function 
himself, a soldier of 
lucky, had only lately 
profession—if his political functions 
Even with his luck, energy, and 


trustee, 
with him. Paul 
although habitually 


succeed to his office as 
would laps 
fortune, 
succeeded to a 
could be so deseribed. 
ambition, while everything was possible, nothing was 
secure. It seemed, therefore, as if the soulless official 
must eventually assume the duties of the two sympa- 
thising friends who had originated them, and had stood 
in loco parentis to the constructive orphan. The mother, 
Mrs. Howard, had disappeared a year after the Trust 


had been made—it was charitably presumed in order to 
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prevent any complications that 
might arise from her presence 
in the country. With these 
facts before him, Paul Hath- 
was more concerned in 
wondering what Pendleton 
eould want with him than, I 
fear, any direct sympathy with 
the situation. On the 
trary, it appeared to him more 
favourable for keeping — th 
secret of Mrs. Howard’s rela- 
tionship, which would now di¢ 
with Colonel Pendleton and 
himself: and there 
danger of any emotional be 
trayal of it in the cold 
official administration of a 
man who had the 
Trust through the formal hands 
of successive predece ssors. Hl 
had forgotten the time limited 
for the guardianship, but the 
girl must soon be of age and 
off their hands. If there had 
ever been any romantic 01 
chivalrous impression left upon 
his memory by the scene in 
the Mayor's office, I fear he 
had put it away with various 
other foolish illusions of his 
youth, to which he now be 
lieved he was superior. 
Nevertheless, he would see 
the Colonel, and at once, and 
settle the question. He looked 
at the address, * St. Charles’ 
Hotel.”” He remembered an 
old hostelry of that name, near 
the Plaza. Could it be possible 
that it had survived the alter- 
ations and improvements of 
the city? It was an easy walk 
through remembered streets, 
yet with changed shops and 
When he 


scarce re- 


away 


con- 


was ho 


received 


horses and faces. 
reached the Plaza, 
cognisable in its later 
frontages of brick and 





St. Charlies’ Hotel, San Francisco. 


stone, he found the 
old wooden building 
still intact, with its 
villa-like galleries and 
verandahs incongru- 
ously and _ ostenta- 








tiously over-looked by two new and aspiring 


erections on either side. For an instant he 
tried to recall the glamour of old days. He 
remembered when his boyish eyes regarded it 
as the crowning work of opulence and dis- 
tinction; he remembered a ball given there on 
some public occasion, which was to him the 
acme of social brilliancy and display. How 
tawdry and trivial it looked beside those later 
and more solid structures! How incon«istent 
were those long latticed verandahs and bal- 
conies, pathetic record of that first illusion of 
the pioneers that their climate was a tropical 
one! <A restaurant and billiard-saloon had 
aggrandised all of the lower storey ; but there 
was still the fanlight, over which the remem- 
bered title of “ St. Charles,” in gilded letters, 
was now reinforced by the too demonstrative 
legend, “‘ Apartments and Board, by the Day 
or Week.” Was it possible that this narrow, 
creaking staircase had once seemed to him the 
broad steps of Fame and Fortune? On the 
first landing, a preoccupied Irish servant-girl, 
with a mop, directed him to a door at the 
end of the passage, at which he knocked. The 
door was opened by a grizzled negro servant, 
who was still holding a piece of oily chamois- 
leather in his hand; and the contents of a 
duelling-case, scattered upon a table in the 
centre of the room, showed what had been his 
occupation. Admitting Hathaway with great 
courtesy, he said— 

‘“*Marse Harry bin havin’ his ole trubble, 
Sah, and bin engaged just dis momen’ on his 
toylet ; ef yo ll accomodate yo’self on de sofa, 
I inform him yo is heah.”’ 

As the negro passed into the next room, 
Paul cast a hasty glance around the apartment, 
The furniture, originally rich and elegant, was 
now worn threadbare and lustreless. A book- 
case, containing, among other volumes, a few 
law books—there being a vague tradition, as 
Paul remembered, that Colonel Pendleton had 
once been connected with the law—a few 
French chairs of tarnished gilt, a rifle in the 
corner, a presentation sword in a mahogany 
case, a few classical prints on the walls, and 
one or two iron deed-boxes marked “ El 
Dorado Bank,” were the principal objects. 
A mild flavour of dry decay and methylated 
spirits pervaded the apartment. Yet it was 
scrupulously clean and well kept, and a few 
clothes neatly brushed and folded on a chair 
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‘* Do I look played out 2”? she said. 


bore witness to the servant’s care. As >»! however, 
glanced behind the sofa, he was concerned to see a coat, 
which had evidently been thrust hurriedly in a corner, 
with the sleeve lining inside out, and a needle and thread 
still sticking in the seam. It struck him instantly that 
this had been the negro’s occupation, and that the 
pistol-cleaning was a polite fiction. 

* Yo'll have to skuse Marse Harry seein’ yo in bed, 
but his laig’s pow’ful bad to-day, and he can’t stand,” 
said the servant, re-entering the room. ‘ Skuse me, 
Sah,” he added in a dignified confidential whisper, half 
closing the door with his hand, “ but if yo wouldn't 
mind avoidin’ ’xcitin’ or controversical topics in yo’ 
conversation it would be de better fo’ him.” 

Paul smilingly assented, and the black retainer, with 
even more than the usual solemn ceremonious exaggera- 
tion of his race, ushered him into the bed-room. It was 
furnished in the same faded glory as the sitting-room, 
with the exception of a low iron camp-bedstead, in 
which the tall soldierly figure of Colonel Pendleton, 
clad in threadbare silk dressing-gown, was stretched. 
He had changed in eight years: his hair had become 
grey, and was thinned over the sunken temples, but his 
iron-grey moustache was still particularly long and well 
pointed. His face bore marks of illness and care ; there 
were deep lines down the angle of the nostril that spoke 
of alternate savage outbreak and repression, and gave 
his smile a sardonic rigidity. His dark eyes, that shone 
with the exaltation of fever, fixed Paul’s on entering, and 
with the tyranny of an invalid never left them. 

* Well, Hathaway ?”’ 

With the sound of that voice Paul felt the years 
slip away, and he was again a boy, looking up admir- 
ingly to the strong man, who now lay helpless before 
him. He had entered the room with a faint sense of 
sympathising superiority and a consciousness of having 
had experience in controlling men. But all this fled 
before Colonel Pendleton’s authoritative voice ; even its 
broken tones carried the old dominant spirit of the man, 
and Paul found himself admiring a quality in his old 
acquaintance that he missed in his newer friends. 

“IT haven’t seen you for eight years, Hathaway. 
Come here and let me look at you.” 

Paul approached the bedside with boyish obedience. 
Pendleton took his hand and gazed at him critically. 

“IT should have recognised you, Sir, for all your 
moustache and your inches. The last time I saw you 
vas in Jack Hammersley’s office. Well, Jack’s dead, 
and here J am, little better, I reckon. You remember 
Hammersley’s house ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” said Paul, albeit wondering at the que: tion. 

“‘ Something like this, Swiss villa style. I remember 
when Jack put it up. Well, the last time I was out, I 
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passed there. And what do you think they ’ve done to 


ar” 
Paul could not imagine. 


“Well, Sir,” said the Colonel gravely, “they ’ve 
changed.it into a church missionary shop and young 
men’s Christian reading-room! But, that’s ‘ progress’ 
and ‘ improvement’!’’ He paused, and, slowly withdraw- 
ing his hand from Paul’s, added with grim apology, 
“Youre young, and belong to the new school, perhaps. 
Well, Sir, I’ve read your speech; I don’t belong to 
your Party—mine died ten years ago—but I congratu- 
late you. George! Confound it! where’s that boy 


gone?” 


The negro indicated by this youthful title, although 
he must have been ten years older than his master, after 
ahurried shuffling in the sitting-room eventually appeared 


at the door. 


“George, champagne and materials for cocktails for 
the gentleman. The dest, you understand. No new- 


angled notions from that new barkeeper.”’ 


Paul, who thought he observed a troubled blinking 
in George’s eyelid, and referred it toa fear of possible 
excitement for his patient, here begged his host not to 
trouble himself—that he seldom took anything in the 


morning. 


\\ ‘ 


“Possibly not, Sir; possibly not,” returned the 
Colonel, hastily. ‘I know the new ideas are prohibit- 
ive and some other blank thing, but you’re safe here 
from your constituents, and by gad, Sir, I sha’n’t force 
you to take it! It’s my custom, Hathaway—an old one— 
played out, perhaps, like all the others, but a custom 
nevertheless, and I’m only surprised that George, who 


knows it, should have forgotten it.” 


**Fack is, Marse Harry,” said George, with feverish 
apology, “it bin gone ’scaped my mind dis mo’nin’ in 


de prerogation ob business, but I’m goin’ now shuah!”’ 
and he disappeared. 

“A good boy, Sir, but beginning to be contaminated. 
Brought him here from Nashville over ten years ago. 


Eight years ago they proved to him that he was no 


longer a slave, and made him d—d unhappy until I 
promised him it should make no difference to him and 


he could stay. I had to send for his wife and child—of 


course, a dead loss of eighteen hundred dollars when 
they set foot in the State—but I’m blanked if he isn’t 
just as miserable with them here, for he has to take two 
hours in the morning and three in the afternoon every 
day to be with ’em. I tried to get him to take his 
family to the mines and make his fortune, like those 
fellows they call bankers and operators and stockbrokers 





nowadays ; or to go to Oregon, where they ‘ll make him 
some kind of a mayor or sheriff—but he won't. He 
collects my rents on some little property I have left, and 
pays my bills, Sir, and, if this blank civilisation would 
only leave him alone, he’d be a good enough boy.”’ 

Paul couldn't help thinking that the rents George 
collected were somewhat inconsistent with those he was 
evidently mending when he arrived, but at that moment 
the jingle of glasses was heard in the sitting-room, and 
the old negro reappeared at the door. Drawing him- 
self up with ceremonious courtesy, he addressed Paul. 
*“'Wo'd yo mind, Sah, taking a glance at de wine for 
yo’ choice?” Paul rose, and followed him into the 
sitting-room, when George carefully closed the door. 
To his surprise Hathaway beheld a tray with two glasses 
of whisky and bitters, but no wine. ‘ Skuse me, Sah,” 
said the old man with dignified apology, ** but de Kernel 
won't have any but de best champagne for hono'ble 
gemmen like yo’self, and I’se despaired to say it kan’t 
be got in de house or de subburbs. De best champagne 
dat we gives visitors is the Widder Glencoe. Wo'd yo 
mind, Sah, for de sake o’ not ’xcitin’ de Kernel wid 
triflin’ culinary matter, to say dat yo don’ take but de 
one brand?” 

“Certainly,” said Paul, smiling. “I really don’t 





They were clustered around one of their own number—a striking-looking girl. 


care for anything so early,” then, returning to the bed- 
room, he said carelessly, ** You ’Il excuse me taking the 
liberty, Colonel, of sending away the champagne and 
contenting myself with whisky. Even the best brand— 
the Widow Cliquot ’’—with a glance at the gratified 
George—* I find rather trying so early in the morning.” 

“As you please, Hathaway,’ said the Colonel, 
somewhat stiffly. ‘I dare say there’s a new fashion 
in drinks now, and a gentleman’s stomach is a thing of 
the past. Then, I suppose, we can spare the boy, as 
this is his time for going home, Put that tin box with 
the Trust papers on the bed, George, and Mr. Hathaway 
will excuse your waiting.” As the old servant made an 
exaggerated obeisance to each, Paul remarked, as the 
door closed upon him, “* George certainly keeps his style, 
Colonel, in the face of the progress you deplore.” 

“He was always a ‘dandy nigger,’” returned 
Pendleton, his face slightly relaxing as he glanced after 
his grizzled henchman, “but his exaggeration of 
courtesy is a blank sight more natural and manly than 
the exaggeration of discourtesy which your superior 
civilised ‘ helps’ think is self-respect. The excuse of 
servitude of any kind is its spontaneity and affection. 
When you know a man hates you and serves you from 
interest, you know he’s a cur and you’re a tyrant. It’s 
your blank progress that’s made menial service degrad- 
ing by teaching men to avoid it. Why, Sir, when I first 
arrived here, Jack Hammersley and myself took turns 
as cook to the party. I didn’t consider myself any the 
worse master for it. But enough of this.” He paused, 


and, raising himself on his elbow, gazed for some seconds 
half cautiously, half doubtfully, upon his companion. 
“I’ve got something to tell you, Hathaway,” he said 
slowly. ‘ You’ve had an easy time with this Trust ; 
your share of the work hasn’t worried you, kept you 
awake nights, or interfered with your career. I under- 
stand perfectly,’ he continued, in reply to Hathaway’s 
deprecating gesture. “I accepted to act as your proxy, 
and I fave. I’m not complaining. But it is time that 
you should know what I’ve done, and what you may 
still have todo. Here is the record. On the day after 
that interview in the Mayor’s office, the El Dorado 
Bank, of which I was, and still am, president, received 
seventy-five thousand dollars in trust from Mrs. Howard. 
Two years afterwards, on that same day, the bank had, by 
lucky speculations, increased that sum to the credit of 
the trust one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or 
double the original capital. In the following year the 
bank suspended payment.” 


CHAPTER II. 
In an instant the whole situation and his relations to it 
flashed upon Paul with a terrible. but almost grotesque, 
completeness. Here he was, at the outset of his career, 
responsible for the wasted fortune of the daughter of a 
social outcast,.and saddled with her support! He now 
knew why Colonel Pendleton had wished to see him; 
for one shameful moment he believed he also knew 
why he had been content to take his proxy! The 


questionable character of the whole transaction, his own 
carelessness, which sprang from that very confidence and 
trust that Pendleton had lately extolled—what would, 
what cou/d not be made of it! He already heard him- 
self abused by his opponents—perhaps, more terrible still, 
faintly excused by his friends. All this was visible in 
his pale face and flashing eyes as he turned them on the 
helpless invalid. 

Colonel Pendleton received his look with the same 
critical, half-curious scrutiny that had accompanied his 
speech. At last his face changed slightly, a faint look 
of disappointment crossed his eyes and a sardonie smile 
deepened the lines of his mouth. 

“Ther, Sir,” he said hurriedly, as if dismissing an 
unpleasant revelation ; “don’t alarm yourself! ‘Take a 
drink of that whisky. You look pale. Well; turn 
your eyes on those walls. You don’t see any of that 
money laid out here—do you? Look at me. I don’t 
look like a man enriched with other people’s money— 
do I? © Well, let that content you. Every dollar of that 
Trust fund, Hathaway, with all the interests and profits 
that have accrued to it, is safe! Every cent of it is 
locked up in Government Bonds with Rothschild’s 
agent. There are the receipts, dated a week before the 
bank suspended. Sut enough of that—that isn’t what 
I asked you to come and see me for.” 

The blood had rushed back to Paul’s cheeks uncom- 
fortably. He saw now, as impulsively as he had pre- 
viously suspected his co-trustee, that the man had 
probably ruined himself to save the Trust. He 
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stammered that he had not questioned the management 
of the fund nor asked to withdraw his proxy. 

‘No matter, Sir,” said the Colonel, impatiently ; 
‘you had the right, and, I suppose,’ he added with 
half-concealed scorn, it was your duty. But let that 
pass. The money is safe enough ; but, Mr. Hathaway 
and this is the point I want to discuss with you—it 
TY gins to look as if the secret was safe no longer 1” He 
had raised himself with some pain and difficulty to draw 
nearer to Paul, and had again fixed his eyes eagerly 
upon him. But Paul's responsive glance was so vague 
that he added quickly, ** You understand, Sir; I believe 
that there are hounds—I say, hounds!—who would be 
able to blurt out at any moment that that girl at Santa 


«lara is Kate Howard’s daughter.”’ 
Atany other moment Paul might have questioned 
f any such contingency, but the terrible 


the gravity 
earnestness of the speaker, his dominant tone, and a 
certain respect which had lately sprung up in his breast 
for him, checked him, and he only asked, with as much 
concern as he could master for the moment 

** What makes you think so 7’ 

‘*That’s what ‘| want to tell you, Hathaway, and 
how I, and I alone, are responsible for it. When the 
bank was in difficulty and I made up my mind to guard 
the Trust with my own personal and private capital, I 
knew that there might be some comment on my action. 
It was a delicate matter to show any preference or 
exclusion at such a moment, and I took two or three of 
my brother directors whom I thought I could trust into 
' I told them the whole story, and how 
the Trust was sacred. I made a mistake, Sir,” con- 
tinued Pendleton, sardonically, “a grave mistake. I did 
not take into account that even in three years civilisa- 
tion and religion had gained ground here. There was 
a hound there—a blank Judas in the Trust. Well: he 
didn’t see it. I think he talked Scripture and morality. 
H{e said something about the wages of sin being in- 
famous, and only worthy of confiscation. He talked 
about the sins of the father being visited upon the 
children, and justly. I stopped him. Well! Do you 
know what ’s the matter with my ankle? Look!” He 
stopped and, with some difficulty and invincible gravity, 
throwing aside his dressing-gown, turned down his 
stocking, and exposed to Paul’s gaze the healed cicatrix 
of an old bullet-wound. ‘ Troubled me damnably near 
Where I hit A¢m—hasn’t troubled him at all 


my confidence, 


a year. 
since! 

“I think,”’ continued the Colonel, falling back upon 
the pillow with an air of relief, “‘ that he told others— 
of his own kidney, Sir—though it was a secret among 
But they have preferred to be silent now 
They know that I’m ready. But I 
can't keep this up long; some time, you know, they ’re 
bound to improve in practice and hit higher up! As 
far as I’m concerned,” he added, with a grim glance 
around the faded walls and threadbare furniture, “ it 
don’t mind ; but mine isn’t the mouth to be stopped.” 
He paused, and then abruptly, yet with a sudden and 
pathetic dropping of his dominant note, said: “ Hath- 
away, you’re young, and Hammersley liked you—what’s 
to be done? I thought of passing over my tools to you. 
You can shoot, and I hear you have. But the h—I of 
it is that if you dropped a man or two people would ask 
why, and want to know what it was about ; while, when 
I do, nobody here thinks it anything but my way! I 
don’t mean that it would hurt you with the crowd to 
wipe out one or two of these hounds during the canvass, 
but the trouble is that they belong to your Party, and,” 
he added grimly, “ that wouldn’t help your career.” 

“ But,” said Paul, ignoring the sarcasm, “ are you 
not magnifying the effect of a disclosure? The girl is 
an heiress, excellently brought up. Who will bother 
about the antecedents of the mother, who has dis- 
appeared, whom she never knew, and who is legally 
dead to her?” 

“In my day, Sir, no one who knew the circum- 
stances,’ returned the Colonel, quickly. ‘ But we are 
living in a blessed era of Christian retribution and 
civilised propriety, and I believe there are a lot of men 
and women about who have no other way of showing 
their own virtue than by showing up another's vice. 
We’re in a reaction of reform. It’s the old drunkards 
who are always more clamorous for total abstinence 
than the moderately temperate. I tell you, Hathaway, 
there couldn’t be an unluckier moment for our secret 
coming out.” 

* But she will be of age soon.” 

“In two months,” 

* And sure to marry.” 

“Marry!” repeated Pendleton, with grim irony. 
“Would you marry her?” 

“That’s another question,” said the young man 
promptly, “ and one of individual taste ; but it does not 
affect my general belief that she could easily find a 
husband as good and better.” 

“ Suppose she found one before the secret came out. 
Ought he be told ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

** And that would imply telling her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Paul, but not so promptly. 

“ And you consider that fulfilling the promise of the 
Trust—the pledges exchanged with that woman ?” con- 
tinued Pendleton, with glittering eyes and a return to 
his old dominant tone. 

“My dear Colonel,” said Paul, somewhat 
positively, but still smiling, “‘ you have made a 
romantic. almost impossible compact with Mrs. Howard, 


gentlemen. 
than afterwards. 


less 


that, you yourself are now obliged to admit, circum- 
stances may prevent your carrying out substantially. 
You forget, also, that you have just told me that you 
have already broken your pledge under circumstances, 
it is true, that do you honour—and that now your des- 
perate attempts to retrieve it have failed. Now, I really 
see nothing wrong in your telling to a presumptive well- 
wisher of the girl what you have told to her enemy.” 
There was a dead silence. The prostrate man uttered 
a slight groan, as if in pain, and drew up his leg to 
change his position. After a pause, he said, in a 
‘I differ from you, Mr. Hathaway ; 
I have something 


restrained voice, 
but enough of this for the present. 
else to say. It will be necessary for one of us to go at 
onee to Santa Clara and see Miss Yerba Buena.” 

* Good heavens!” said Paul, quickly. ‘ Do you call 
her that?” 

* Certainly, Sir. 
you forgotten 7” 

‘I only suggested it,” 
*but no matter 

* J cannot go there, as you sce,”’ continued Pendle- 
ton, with a weary gesture towards his crippled ankle ; 
‘and I should. particularly like you to see her before 
we make the joint disposition of her affairs with the 
Mayor, two months hence. I have some papers you 
can show her, and I have already written a letter intro- 
ducing you to the Lady Superior at the convent, and to 


You gave her the name. Have 
returned Paul, hopelessly ; 


go on. 


You have never seen her?” 
“No,” said Paul. ‘ But, of course, you have ?” 
‘ Not for three years.” 
Paul’s eyes evidently expressed some wonder, for a 
moment after the Colonel added, * I believe, Hathaway, 
I am looked upon as a queer survival of a rather lawless 
and improper past. At least, I have thought it better 
not socially to compromise her by my presence. The 
Mayor goes there—at the examinations and exercises, I 
believe, Sir; they make a sort of reception for him— 
with a—a—-banquet—lemonade and speeches.” 

**T had intended to leave for Sacramento to-morrow 
night,’ said Paul, glancing curiously at the helpless 
man; “but I will go there if you wish.” 

“Thank you. It will be better.” 

There were a few words of further explanation of 
the papers, and Pendleton placed the packet in his 
visitor’s hands. Paul rose. Somehow, it appeared to 
him that the room looked more faded and forgotten than 
when he entered it, and the figure of the man before 
him more lonely, helpless, and abandoned. With one of 
his sympathetic impulses he said— 

* I don’t like to leave you here alone. Are you sure 
you can help yourself without George? Can I do any- 
thing before I go?” 

“T am quite accustomed to it,” said Pendleton, 
quietly. ‘ It happens once or twice a year, and when I 
go out—well—lI miss more than I do here.” 

He took Paul’s proffered hand mechanically, with a 
slight return of the critical, doubting look he had cast 
upon him when he entered. His voice, too, had quite 
recovered its old dominance, as he said, with half-patron- 
ising conventionality, ‘‘ Youll have to find your way 
out alone. Let me know how you have sped at Santa 
Clara, will you? Good-bye.” 

The staircase and passage seemed to have grown 
shabbier and meaner as Paul, slowly and hesitatingly, 
descended to the street. At the foot of the stairs he 
paused irresolutely, and loitered with a vague idea of 
turning back on some pretence, only that he might 
relieve himself of the sense of desertion. He had 
already determined upon making that inquiry into the 
Colonel’s personal and pecuniary affairs which he had 
not dared to offer personally, and had a half-formed 
plan of testing his own power and popularity in a cer- 
tain line of relief that at once satisfied his sympathies 
and ambitions. Nevertheless, after reaching the street, 
he lingered a moment, when an odd idea of temporising 
with his inclinations struck him. At the farther end of 
the hotel—one of the parasites living on its decayed 
fortunes—was a small barber’s shop. By having his 
hair trimmed and his clothes brushed, he could linger a 
little longer beneath the same roof with the helpless 
solitary, and perhaps come to some conclusion. He 
entered the clean but scantily furnished shop, and threw 
himself into one of the nearest chairs, hardly noting 
that there were no other customers, and that a single 
assistant, stropping a razor behind a glass door, was the 
only occupant. But there was a familiar note of exag- 
gerated politeness about the voice of this man as he 
opened the door and came towards the back of the chair 
with the formula— 

**Mo’nin’, Sah! Shall we hab de pleshure of shavin’ 
or hah-cuttin’ dis mo’nin’?’’ Paul raised his eyes 
quickly to the mirror before him. It reflected the black 
face and grizzled hair of George. 

More relieved at finding the old servant still near his 
master than caring to comprehend the reason, Hath- 
away said pleasantly, ‘“ Well, George, is this the way 
you look after your family ?”’ 

The old man started; for an instant his full red lips 
seemed to become dry and ashen, the whites of his eyes 
were suffused and staring, as he met Paul’s smiling face 
in the glass. But almost as quickly he recovered him- 
self, and, with a polite but deprecating bow, said—* For 
God sake, Sah! I admit de sarkumstances is agin me, 
but de simple fack is dat I’m temper’ly occupyin’ de 
place of an ole frien’, Sah, who is called round de 
cornah.”’ 


“And I’m devilish glad of any fact, George, that 


her. 





— -_ 


gives me a chance of having my hair cut by Colonel 
Pendleton’s right-hand man. So fire away!” 

The gratified smile which now suddenly overspread 
the whole of the old man’s face, and seemed to quickly 
stiffen the rugged and wrinkled fingers that had at first 
trembled in drawing a pair of shears from a ragged 
pocket, appeared to satisfy Paul’s curiosity for the 
present. But after a few moments’ silent snipping, during 
which he could detect in the mirror some traces of agita- 
tion still twitching the negro’s face, he said with an air 
of conviction— 

‘Look here, George—why don’t you regularly use 
your leisure moments in this trade? You’ld make 
your fortune by your taste and skill at it.”’ 

For the next half-minute the old man’s frame shook 
with silent childlike laughter behind Paul’s chair. 
“Well, Marse Hathaway, yo’s an ole frien’ o’ my 
massa, and a gemman yo’self, Sah, and a Senatah, and 
I do’an mind tellen’ yo—dat’s jess what I bin gone 
done! Jt makes a little ready money for de ole woman 
and de chilleren. But de Kernel don’ no’. Ah, Sah! 
de Kernel kill me or hisself if he so much as ’spicioned 
me. De Kernel is high-toned, Sah !—bein’ a gemman 
yo’self, yo understand. He wouldn’t heah of his 
niggah worken’ for two Massas—for all he’s willen’ to 
lemme go and help mysef. But, Lord bless yo, Sah, 
dat ain’t in de category! De Kernel couldn’t get along 
widout me.”’ 

“You collect his rents, don’t you?” 
quietly. 

‘ Yes, Sah.” 

* Much?” 

* Well, no, Sah; not so much as fom’ly, Sah! Yo 
see, de Kernel’s prop’ty lies in de ole parts of de town, 
where de po’ white folks lib, and dey ain’t reg’lar. De 
Kernel dat sof’ in his heart, he daren’ press ’em; some 
of ’em is ole fo’ty-niners like hisself, Sah: and some is 
Spanish, Sah, and dey is sof’ too, and ain’t no more 
gumption dan chilleren, and tink it’s ole time come agin, 
an dey’s in de ole places like afo’ de Mexican Wah! 
and dey don’ bin’ payin’ noffin’. But we gets along, 
Sah—we gets along—not in de prima facie style, Sah! 
mebbe not in de modden way dut de Kernel don’t 
like; but we keeps ourse’f, Sah, and has wine fo’ our 
friends. When yo come again, Sah, yo’ll find de 
Widder Glencoe on de sideboard.”’ 

** Has the Colonel many friends here ?”’ 

**Mos’ de ole ones bin done gone, Sah, and de 
Kernel don’ cotton to de new. He don’ mix much 
in sassiety till de bank settlements bin gone done. 
Skuse me, Sah !—but yo don’ happen to know when 
dat is? It would be a pow’ful heap off de Kernel’s 
mind if it was done. Bein’ a high and mighty man in 
Committees up dah in Sacramento, Sah, I didn’t 
know but what yo might know as it might come befo’ 


” 


said Paul, 


yo. 
"Jl see about it,”’ said Paul, with an odd abstracted 
smile. 

** Shampoo dis mornen’, Sah 

** Nothing more in this line,’ said Paul, rising from 
his chair, ** but something more, perhaps, in the line of 
your other duties. You ’re a good barber for the public, 
George, and I don’t take back what I said about your 
future; but just now I think the Colonel wants all your 
service. He’s not at all well. Take this,” he said, 
putting a twenty-dollar gold piece in the astonished 
servant’s hand, “and for the next three or four days 
drop the shop, and under some pretext or another 
arrange to be with him. That money will cover what 
you lose here, and as soon as the Colonel’s all right 
again you can come back to work. But are you not 
afraid of being recognised by someone ?”’ 

“No, Sah, dat’s just it. On’y strangers dat don’t 
know no better come yere.” 

“But suppose your master should drop in? It’s 
quite convenient to his rooms.” 

** Marse Harry in a barber-shop!”’ said the old man, 
with a silent laugh. ‘Skuse me, Sah,” he added with 
an apologetic mixture of respect and dignity, “ but fo’ 
twenty years no man hez touched de Kernel’s chin 
but myself. When Marse Harry hez to go to a barber’s 
shop, it won’t make no matter who’s dar.” 

**Let’s hope he will not,” said Paul, gaily; then, 
anxious to evade the gratitude which since his muni- 
ficence he had seen beaming in the old negro’s eye and 
evidently trying to find polysyllabic and elevated expres- 
sion on his lips, he said hurriedly, “I shall expect to 
find you with the Colonel when I call again in a day or 
two,” and smilingly departed. 

At the end of two hours George’s barber-employer 
returned to relieve his assistant, and, on receiving from 
him an account and a certain percentage of the after- 
noon’s fees (minus the gift from Paul), was informed by 
George that he should pretermit his attendance for a 
few days. ‘ Udder private and personal affairs,’”’ ex- 
plained.the old negro, who made no social distinction in 
his vocabulary, “ peroccupyin’ dis niggah’s time.” The 
head barber, unwilling to lose a really good assistant, 
endeavoured to dissuade him by the offer of increased 
emolument, but George was firm. 

As he entered the sitting-room the Colonel detected 
his step, and called him in. 

** Another time, George, never allow a guest of mine 
If he don’t care for it, put it on 
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to send away wine. 
the sideboard.” 

“Yes, Sah; but as yo didn’t like it yo’self, Marse 
Harry, and de wine was de most ’xpensive quality ob 
Glencoe ”’ 
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*D—n the expense!” He paused, and gazed 
searchingly at his old retainer. 

“George,” he said suddenly, yet in a gentle voice, 
“don’t lie to me, or’’—in a still kinder voice—* I'll 
flog the black skin off you! Listen to me. Hare you 
got any money left?” 

“’Deed, Sah, dere is,” said the negro, earnestly. 
**T’ll jist fetch it wid de accounts.” 

“Hold on! I’ve been thinking, lying here, that if 
the Widow Molloy can’t pay because she sold out, and 
that tobacconist is ruined, and we’ve had to pay the 
water tax for old Bill Soames, the rent last week don’t 
amount to much, while there’s the month’s bill for the 
restaurant and that blank druggist’s account for lotions 
and medicines to come out of it. It strikes me we ’re 
pretty near touching bottom. I’ve everything I want 
here, but, by God, Sir, if I find you skimping yourself 
or lying to me, or borrowing money ”’ 

“Yes, Marse Harry, but the Widder Molloy done 
gone and paid up dis afernoon. I'll bring de books 
and money to prove it,” and he hurriedly re-entered the 
sitting-room. 

Then with trembling hands he emptied his pockets 
on the table, including Paul’s gift and the fees he had 
just received, and opening a desk-drawer took from it 
a striped cotton handkerchief, such as negro women 
wear on their heads, containing a small quantity of 
silver tied up in a hard knot, and a boy's purse. This 
he emptied on the table with his own money. 

They were the only rents of Colonel Henry Pendle- 
ton! They were contributed by “* George Washington 
Thomson”; his wife, otherwise known as “ Aunt 
Dinah,”’ washerwoman ; and “ Scipio Thomson,” their 
son, aged fourteen, bootblack. It did not amount to 
much. But in that happy moisture that dimmed the 
old man’s eyes, God knows it looked large enough. 





CHAPTER III. 

Although the rays of an unclouded sun were hot in the 
Santa Clara roads and byways, and the dry, bleached 
dust had become an impalpable powder, the perspiring 
and parched pedestrian who rashly sought relief in the 
shade of the wayside oak was speedily chilled to the bone 
by the north-west trade-winds that on those August 
afternoons swept through the defiles of the coast range, 
and even penetrated the pastoral valley of San José. 
The anomaly of straw hats and overcoats with the occu- 
pants of buggies and station wagons was thus accounted 
for, and even in the sheltered garden of * El Rosario” 
two young girls in light summer dresses had thrown wraps 
over their shoulders as they lounged down a broad 
rose-alley at right angles with the deep long verandah 
of the casa. Yet. in spite of the chill, the old Spanish 
house and gardens presented a luxurious, almost tropical, 
picture from the roadside. Banks, beds, and bowers of 
roses lent their name and colour to the grounds; tree- 
like clusters of hanging fuchsias, mound-like masses of 
variegated verbena, and tangled thickets of ceanothus 
and spreading heliotrope were set in boundaries of 
venerable olive-, fig-, and pear-trees. The old house 
itself, a picturesque relief to the glaring newness of the 
painted villas along the road, had been tastefully modi- 
fied to suit the needs and habits of a latercivilisation ; the 
galleries of the inner courtyard, or patio, had been trans- 
ferred to the outside walls in the form of deep 
verandahs, while the old adobe walls themselves were 
hidden beneath flowing Cape jessamine or bestarred 
passion vines, and topped by roofs of cylindrical red 
tiles. 

“Miss Yerba!’ said a dry, masculine voice from the 
verandah. ; 

The taller young girl started,and drew herself suddenly 
behind a large Castilian rose-tree, dragging her com- 
panion with her,and putting her finger imperatively upon 
a pretty but somewhat passionate mouth. The other 
girl checked a laugh, and remained watching her friend’s 
wickedly levelled brows in amused surprise. 

The call was repeated from the verandah. After a 
moment's pause there was the sound of retreating foot- 
steps, and all was quiet again. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake, didn’t you answer, 
Yerba?’”’ asked the shorter girl. 

“Oh, I hate him!” responded Yerba. ‘ He only 
wanted to bore me with his stupid formal, sham-parental 
talk. Because he’s my official guardian he thinks it 
necessary to assume this manner towards me when we 
meet, and treats me as if I were something between 
his stepdaughter and an almshouse orphan or a police 
board. It’s perfectly ridiculous, for it’s only put on 
while he is in office, and he knows it, and I know it, 
and I’m tired of making believe. Why, my dear, they 
change every election; I’ve had seven of them, all 
more or less of this kind, since I can remember.” 

“ But I thought there were two others, dear, that 
were not official,” said her companion coaxingly. 

Yerba sighed. ‘No; there was another, who was 
president of a bank, but that was also to be official if 
he died. I used to like him, he seemed to be the only 
gentleman among them ; but it appears that he is dread- 
fully improper; shoots people now and then for nothing 
at all, and burst up his bank—and, of course, he’s 
impossible, and, as there’s no more bank, when he 
dies there ’ll be no more trustee.” 

* And there ’s the third, you know—a stranger, who 
never appears?” suggested the younger girl. 

** And who do you suppose fe turns out to be? Do 
you remember that conceited little wretch—that ‘ Baby 





the 
sur- 
and 


ealled him—who was in 
parlour of the Golden Gate the other morning 
rounded by his idiotic worshippers and _ toadies 
ballot-box stuffers? Well, if you please, that’s Mr. 
Paul Hathaway—the Honourable Paul Hathaway, who 
washed his hands of me, my dear, at the beginning !’ 

“ But really, Yerba, I thought that he looked and 
acted ’”’ 

“You thought of nothing at all, Milly,” returned 
Yerba, with authority. “I tell you he’s a mass of 
conceit. What else could you expect of a Man— 
toadied and fawned upon to that extent? It made me 
sick! I could have just shaken them!” 

As if to emphasise her statement, she grasped one 
of the long willowy branches of the enormous rose-bush 
where she stood, and shook it lightly. The action de- 
tached a few of the maturer blossoms, and sent down a 
shower of faded pink petals on her dark hair and yellow 
dress. ‘I can’t bear conceit,”’ she added. 

“Oh, Yerba, just stand as you are! I do wish the 
girls could see you. You make the /oveliest picture !” 

She certainly did look very pretty as she stood 
there—a few leaves lodged in her hair, clinging to her 
dress, and suggesting by reflection the colour that her 
delicate satin skin would have resented in its own texture. 
But she turned impatiently away—perhaps not before 
she had allowed this passing vision to impress the. mind 
of her devoted adherent—and said, “* Come along, or 
that dreadful man will be out on the verandah again.”’ 

* But, if you dislike him so, why did you accept the 
invitation to meet him here at luncheon?” said the 
curious Milly. 

** J didn’t accept; the Mother Superior did for me, 
because he’s the Mayor of San Francisco visiting your 
uncle, and she’s always anxious to placate the powers 
that be. And I thought he might have some informa- 
tion that I could get out of him. And it was better 
than being in the convent all day. And I thought I 
could stand Aim if you were here.” 

Milly gratefully accepted this doubtful proof of 
affection by squeezing her companion’s arm. ‘“ And 
you didn’t get any information, dear?” 

“Of course not! The idiot knows only the old 
tradition of his office—that I was a mysterious Trust 
left in Mayor Hammersley’s hands. He actually in- 
formed me that ‘ Buena’ meant ‘Good’; that it was 
likely the name of the captain of some whaler, that put 
into San Francisco in the early days, whose child I was, 
and that, if I chose to call myself * Miss Good,’ he would 
allow it, and get a Bill passed in the Legislature to 
legalise it. Think of it, my dear !—‘ Miss Good,’ like 
one of Mrs. Barbauld’s stories, or a moral governess in 
the ‘ Primary Reader.’”’ 

*** Miss Good,’ repeated Milly, innocently. “ Yes, 
you might put an e at the end—G-double-o-d-e. There 
are Goodes in Philadelphia. And then you won’t have 
to sacrifice that sweet pretty ‘ Yerba,’ that’s so stylish 
and musical, for you’ld still be ‘ Yerba Good.’ But,” 
she added, as Yerba made an impatient gesture, “ why 
do you worry yourself about that? You wouldn’t keep 
your own name long, whatever it was. An heiress like 
you, dear—lovelyand accomplished—would have the best 
names as well as the best men in America to choose from.”’ 

** Now, please, don’t repeat that idiot’s words. That’s 
what fe says; that’s what they a// say!”’ returned Yerba, 
pettishly. ‘ One would really think it was necessary for 
me to get married to become anybody at all, or have any 
standing whatever. And, whatever you do, don’t -go 
talking of me as if I were named after a vegetable. 
‘ Yerba Buena’ is the name of an island in the bay just 
off San Francisco. I’m named after that.” 

* But I don’t see the difference, dear. 
was named after the vine that grows on it.” 

** You don’t see the difference ?’’ said Yerba, darkly. 
“Well, do. But what are you looking at ?”’ 

Her companion had caught her arm, and was gazing 
intently at the house. 

** Yerba,” she said quickly, “ there’s the Mayor, and 
uncle, and a strange gentleman coming down the walk. 
They ’re looking for us. And, as I live, Yerb ! the strange 
gentleman is that young Senator, Mr. Hathaway !”’ 

‘Mr. Hathaway? Nonsense!” 

** Look for yourself.” 

Yerba glanced at the three gentlemen, who, a hundred 
yards distant, were slowly advancing in the direction of 
the ceanothus-hedge behind which the girls had instinct- 
ively strayed during their conversation. 

‘** What are you going to do?” said Milly, eagerly. 
“ They ’re coming straight thisway. Shall we stay here 
and let them pass, or make a run for the house?” 

** No,” said Yerba, to Milly’s great surprise. ‘“ That 
would look as if we cared. Besides, I don’t know that 
Mr. Hathaway has come to see me. We'll stroll out and 
meet them accidentally.” 

Milly was still more astonished. However, she said, 
“* Wait a moment, dear!’ and, with the instinctive deft- 
ness of her sex, in three small tugs and a gentle hitch, 
shook Yerba’s gown into perfect folds, passed her fingers 
across her forehead and over her ears, securing, how- 
ever, with a hairpin on their passage three of the rose 
petals where they had fallen. Then, discharging their 
faces of any previous expression, these two charming 
hypocrites sallied out innocently into the walk. Nothing 
could be more natural than their manner: if a criticism 
might be ventured upon, it was that their elbows were 
slightly drawn inwards and before them, leaving their 
hands gracefully advanced in the line of their figures, 
an attitude accepted throughout the civilised world 
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of deportment as indicating fastidious refinement not 
unmingled with permissible hauteur. 

The three gentlemen lifted their hats at this ravish- 
ing apparition, and halted. The Mayor advanced with 
great politeness. 

**] feared you didn’t hear me call you, Miss Yerba, 
so. we ventured to seek you.’ As the two girls ex- 
changed almost infantile glances of surprise, he con- 
tinued: “ Mr. Paul Hathaway has done us the honour 
of seeking you here, as he did not find you at the 
convent. You may have forgotten that Mr. Hathaway 
is the third one of your trustees.” 

‘And so inefficient and worthless that I fear 
doesn’t count,” said Paul, “ but,” raising his eyes to 
Yerba’s, “I fancy that I have already had the pleasure 
of seeing you, and, I fear, the mortification of having 
disturbed you and your friends in the parlour of the 
Golden Gate Hotel yesterday.”’ 

The two girls looked at each other with the same 
childlike surprise. Yerba broke the silence by suddenly 
turning to Milly. “Certainly, you remember how 
greatly interested we were in the conversation of a 
party of gentlemen who were there when we came in. 
I am afraid our foolish prattle must have disturbed you. 
I know that we were struck with the intelligent and 
eloquent devotion of your friends.” 

* Oh, perfectly,” chimed in the loyal but somewhat 
infelix Milly ; “and it was so kind and thoughtful of 
Mr. Hathaway to take them away as he did.” 

** T felt the more embarrassed,” continued Hathaway, 
smiling, but still critically examining Yerba for an indi 
cation of something characteristic, beyond this palpable 
conventionality, “‘as I unfortunately must present my 
credentials from a gentleman as much of a stranger 
as myself—Colonel Pendleton.” 

The trade-wind was evidently making itself felt 
even in this pastoral retreat, for the two gentlemen 
appeared to shrink slightly within themselves, and a 
chill seemed to have passed over the group. The 
Mayor coughed. The ayuncular Woods gazed abstract- 
edly at alarge cactus. Even Paul, prepared by previous 
experience, stopped short. 

**Colonel Pendleton! Oh, do tell me all about him!” 
fiashed out Yerba, suddenly, with clasped hands and 
eager girlish breath. 

Paul cast a quick grateful glanceat the girl. Whether 
assumed or not, her enthusiastic outburst was effective. 
The Mayor looked uneasily at Woods, and turned to 
Paul. 

“ Ah, yes! 
I believe Pendleton is in reduced circumstances. 
quite got over that bank trouble.” 

* That is only a question of legislative investigation 
and relief,” said Paul, lightly, yet with purposely vague 
official mystery of manner. Then, turning quickly to 
Yerba, as if replying to the only real question at issue, 
he continued pointedly, “I am sorry to say the 
Colonel’s health is so poor that it keeps him quite a 
recluse. I have a letter from him and a message for 
you.”’ His bright eyes added plainly we 
can get rid of those people.”’ 

* Then you think that a Bill” 
eagerly. 

* | think, my dear Sir,” said Paul, plaintively, * that 
I and my friends have already tried the patience of 
these two young ladies quite enough yesterday with 
politics and law-making. I have to catch the six-o’clock 
train to San Francisco this evening, and have already 
lost the time I hoped to spend with Miss Yerba by 
missing her at the convent. Let me stroll on here, if 
you like, and if I venture to monopolise the attention 
of this young lady for half an hour, you, my dear Mr. 
Mayor, who have more frequent access to her, | know 
will not begrudge it to me.”’ 

He placed himself beside Yerba and Milly, and 
began an entertaining, although, I fear, slightly exag- 
gerated account of his reception by the Lady Superior, 
and her evident doubts of his identity with the trustee 
mentioned in Pendleton’s letter of introduction. “ I 
confess she frightened me,’ he continued, * when she 
remarked that, according to my statement, I could have 
been only eighteen years old when I became your 
guardian, and as much in want of one as you were. I 
think that only her belief that Mr. Woods and the 
Mayor would detect me as an impostor provoked her at 
last to tell me your whereabouts.” 

“But why did they ever make you a trustee, for 
goodness’ sake ?” said Milly, naively. ‘ Was there no 
one grown up at that time that they could have called 
upon?” 

‘* Those were the early days of California,” responded 
Paul, with great gravity, although he was conscious that 
Yerba was regarding him narrowly, “and I probably 
looked older and more intelligent than I really was. For, 
candidly,”’ with the consciousness of Yerba’s eyes still 
upon him, “I remember very little about it. I dare say 
I was selected, as you kindly suggest, ‘ for goodness’ 
sake.’ ”’ 

“ After all,’ said the volatile Milly, who seemed 
inclined, as chaperon, to direct the conversation, * there 
was something pretty and romantic about it. You two 
poor young things taking care of each other, for, of 
course, there were no women here in those days.” 

*“Of course there were women here,’ interrupted 
Yerba, quickly, with a half-meaning, half-interrogative 
glance at Paul that made him instinctively uneasy. 
* You later comers ’’—to Milly—* always seem to think 
that there was nothing here before you'”’’ She paused, 
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The object of their devotion, however, turned curiously towards Hathaway. For an instant their eyes met. 
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and then added, with a naive mixture of reproach and 
coquetry that was as charming as it was unexpected, 
“ As to taking care of each other, Mr. Hathaway very 
quickly got rid of me, I believe.” 

“ But I left you in better hands, Miss Yerba ; and 
let me thank you now,” he added in a lower tone, “ for 
recognising it as you did a moment ago. I’m glad that 
you instinctively liked Colonel Pendleton. Had you 
known him better, you would have seen how truthful 
that instinct was. His chief fault in the eyes of our 
worthy friends is that he reminds them of a great deal 
they can’t perpetuate and much they would like to 
forget.”” He checked himself abruptly. “ But here is 
your letter,” he resumed, drawing Colonel Pendleton’s 
missive from his pocket, ‘“* perhaps you would like to 
read it now, in case you 
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him the high compliment of confiding to his care a 
secret and a fortune.” 

Paul glanced at her quickly with astonishment. Was 
this ignorance, or suspicion? Her manner, however, 
suddenly changed, with the charming capriciousness of 
youth and conscious beauty. ‘“ He speaks of you in 
this letter,” she said, letting her dark eyes rest on him 
provokingly. 

* That accounts for your lack of interest, then,” said 
Paul, gaily, relieved to turn a conversation fraught with 
so much danger. 

* But he speaks very flatteringly,”’ she went on. ** He 
seems to be another one of your admirers. I’m sure, 
Mr. Hathaway, after that scene in the hotel parlour 
yesterday, you, at least, cannot complain of having been 





have just talked about if he didn’t know it? And 
feared the consequences, perhaps?” she added, with a 
slight return of her previous expressive manner. 

Again Paul was puzzled and irritated, he knew not 
why. But he only said pleasantly, “I differ from you 
there. I am afraid that such a thing as fear never 
entered into Colonel Pendleton’s calculations on any 
subject. I think he would act the same towards the 
highest and the lowest, the powerful or the most weak.” 
As she glanced at him quickly and mischievously, he 
added, *I am quite willing to believe that his know- 
ledge of you made his duty pleasanter.” 

He was again quite sincere, and his slight sympathy 
had that irresistible quality of tone and look which 
made him so dangerous. For he was struck with the 
pretty soothed self -com 
placency that had shone in 





have any message to return 
by me. “Miss Woods and I 
will excuse you.” 

They had reached the 
end of the rose-alley, where 








a summer-house that was in 
itself a rose-bower partly 
disclosed itself. The other 
gentlemen had lagged be- 
hind. ‘I will amuse my- 








self, and console your other 
guardian, dear,” said the 
vivacious Milly, with a rapid 
exchange of glances with 
Yerba, “until this horrid 
business is over. Besides,”’ 
she added with cheerful 
vagueness, “after so long a 
separation you must have a 
great deal to say to each 
other.” 

Paul smiled as_ she 
rustled away, and Yerba, 
entering the summer-house, 
sat down and opened the 
letter. The young man 
remained leaning against the 
rustic archway, occasionally 
glancing at her and at the 
moving figures in the 
gardens. He was conscious 
of an odd excitement which 
he could trace to no par- 
ticular cause. It was true 
that he had been annoyed 
at not finding the young girl 
at the convent, and at 
having to justify himself to 
the Lady Superior for what 
he conceived to be an act of 
gratuitous kindness; nor 
was he blind to the fact that 
his persistence in following 
her was more an act of 
aggression against — the 
enemies of Pendleton than 
of concern for Yerba. She 
was certainly pretty; he 
could not remember her 
mother sufficiently to trace 
any likeness, and he had 
never admired the mother’s 
pronounced beauty. She 
had flashed out for an 
instant into what seemed 
originality and feeling. But 
it had passed, and she 
had asked no further 
questions in regard to the 
Colonel. 

She had hurriedly 
skimmed through the letter, 
which seemed to be com- 
posed of certain figures and 
accounts. “I suppose it’s 
all right,” she said: “at 
least, you can say so if he 
asks you. It’s only an ex- 
planation why he has trans- 
ferred my money from the 
bank to Rothschild’s agent 
years ago. I don’t see why 
it should interest me now.” 

Paul made no doubt that it was the same transfer 
that had shipwrecked the Colonel’s fortune and alien- 
ated his friends, and could not help replying somewhat 
pointedly, “* But I think it should, Miss Yerba. I don’t 
know what the Colonel explained to you—doubtless, not 
the whole truth, for he is not a man to praise himself; 
but, the fact is, the bank was in difficulties at the time 
of that transfer, and, to make it, he sacrificed his per- 
sonal fortune, and, I think, awakened some of that ill- 
feeling you have just noticed.”” He checked himself 
too late: he had again lost not only his tact and self- 
control, but had nearly Detrayed himself. He was sur- 
prised that the girl’s justifiable ignorance should have 
irritated him. Yet she had evidently not noticed, or 
misunderstood it, for she said, with a certain precision 
that was almost studied— 

“ Yes, I suppose it would have been a terrible thing 
to him to have been suspected of misappropriating a 
Trust confided to him by parties who had already paid 
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He turned down his stocking, and exposed to Paul’s gaze the healed cicatrix of an old bullet-wound. 


misrepresented before me. To tell you the truth, I 
think I hated you a little for it.” 

“ You were quite right,” returned Paul. “I must 
have been insufferable! And I admit that I was 
slightly piqued against you for the idolatries showered 
upon you at the same moment by your friends.” 

Usually, when two young people have reached the 
point of confidingly exchanging their first impressions 
of each other, some progress has been made in first 
acquaintance. But it did not strike Paul in that way, 
and Yerba’s next remark was discouraging. 

** But I’m rather disappointed, for all that. Colonel 
Pendleton tells me you know nothing of my family or 
of the secret.” 

Paul was this time quite prepared, and withstood 
the girl’s scrutiny calmly. “ Do you think,’ he asked 
lightly, “ that even he knows?” 

“Of course he does,” she returned quickly. “ Do 
you suppose he would have taken all that trouble you 


her face since he had spoken 
of Pendleton’s equal dis- 
interestedness. It seemed, 
too, as if what he had taken 
for passion or petulance in 
her manner had been only a 
resistance to some continual 
aggression of condition. 
With that remainder held 
in check, a certain latent 
nobility was apparent, as 
of her true self. In this 
moment of pleased abstrac- 
tion she had drawn through 
the lattice-work of one of 
the windows a spray of roses 
still clinging to the vine, 
and, with her graceful head 
a little on one side, was 
softly caressing her cheek 
with it. She certainly was 
very pretty. Fiom the 
crown of her dark little 
head to the narrow rosetted 
slippers that had becn idly 
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tapping the ground, but 
now seemed to press ‘t morc 
proudly, with arched insteps 
and small ankles, sle was 
pleasant to look upon. 

“But you swely have 
something else ‘to think 
| i about, Miss Yerba?” said 
the young man, with con- 

viction. “In a few months 
you will be of age, and rid 
MI of those dreadfully stupid 
Kil guardians ; with your ’’——- 

The loosened rose-spray 
flew from her hand out of 
the window as she made 
a gesture, half 1eal, half 
assumed, of imploring sup- 
plication. “ Oh, please, Mr. 
Hathaway, for Heaven's 
sake don’t you begin too! 
You are going to say that, 
with my wealth, my accom- 
plishments, my beauty, my 
friends, what more can [ 
want? What do I care 
about a secret that can 
neither add to them nor take 
themaway? Yes, you were! 
It’s the regular thing to 
say — everybody says it. 
Why, I should have thought 
‘the youngest Senator’ could 
afford to have been more 
original.” 

“T plead guilty to a// the 
weaknesses of humanity,” 
said Paul, warmly, again 
beginning to believe that he 
had been most unjust to her 
independence. 

“Well, I forgive you, 
because you have forgotten 
to say that, if I don’t like 
the name of Yerba Buena, I 


could so easily change that 
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too.’ 

* But you do like it,” said Paul, touched with this 
first hearing of her name in her own musical accents, 
“or would like it if you heard yourself pronounce it.”’ 
It suddenly recurred to him, with a strange thrill of 
pleasure, that he himself had given it to her. It was 
as if he had created some musical instrument to which 
she had just given voice. In his enthusiasm he had 
thrown himself on the bench beside her in an attitude 
that, I fear, was not as dignified as became his elderly 
office. 

Sut you don’t think that is my name,” said tne 
girl, quickly. 

“IT beg your pardon ?” said Paul, hesitatingly. 

“ You don’t think that anybody would have been so 
utterly idiotic as to call me after a ground-vine—a 
vegetable?” she continued petulantly. 

“Eh?” stammered Paul. 

“A name that could be so easily translated,” she 
went on, half scornfully, “and, when translated, was no 
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possible title for anybody? Think of it—Miss Good 
Herb! It is too ridiculous for anything.” 

Paul was not usually wanting in self-possession in 
or in skill to meet attack. But he was 
so convinced of the truth of the accusation, 
own 


an emerge ney, 
girl’s and 
now recalled so vividly his consternation on hear- 
ing the result of his youthful and 
for the first time from Pendleton, 
with confusion. 

‘But what do you sup pose it was intended for?” he 
at last, ‘It was certair nly ‘Yerba Buena’ 
in the Trust ’* he corrected him- 
self hurriedly. 

“It is only she said quietly, ‘ for 
you know it cannot be proved. The Trust was never 
recorded, and the only copy could not be found among 
Mr. Hammersley’s papers. It is only part of the name, 
of which the first is lost.’ 

Part of the name 

‘Part of it It is a 
Buena of the Yerba Buena 
Yerba Buena in the bay, and not to the plant. That 
part of the of my family—the 
Arguellos—you will find it so recorded in the Spanish 
grants My is Arguello de la Yerba Buena.” 

It is impossibl to describe the timid yet triumphant, 
girl's 


romantic sponsorship 


that he was struck 


vaguely. 
At le: ist, I suppose 80, 


said 


a supposition,” 


’ repeated Paul, uneasily. 
corruption of de la Yerha 
and refers to the island of 


island was property 


namie 


the half-appealing yet complacent, conviction of the 


utterance A moment before, Paul would have believed 
it im} 


| for to 
respect for his companion under this egregious illusion. 
jut he kept both. For a sudden conviction that 
suspected the truth, and had taken this audacious and 
original plan of crushing it, overpowered all other sense. 
The Arguellos, it flashed upon him, were an old Spanish 
family, former Yerba Buena Island, who had 
in the last years There had 
story that one of them had eloped with an American 
ship captain’s wife at Monterey. The legendary 
history of early Spanish California was filled with more 
remarkable little difficulty 
from Spanish authorities, who, it was alleged, lent them- 
selves readily to any fabrication or forgery There was 
no racial pride: on the contrary, they had shown an eager 
to ally themselves with their The 
friends of the Arguellos would be proud to recognise 
and remember the American heiress the descendant 
of their countrymen. All this passed rapidly through 
mind after the first moment of surprise ; all this 
have been the deliberate reasoning of this 
of seventeen, whose dark eyes bent upon 
Whether was seeking corroboration or complicity 
he could not tell. 

‘Ilave you 
after a pause. 

‘Yes. One of my friends at the convent was Josita 
Castro ; knew all the history of the Arguellos. She 
is perfectly satisfied.” 

For an instant Paul wondered if it was a joint con 
ception of the two schoolgirls. But, on reflection, he 
was persuaded that Yerba would commit herself to no 
accomplice—ot her own sex. She might have domin- 
ated the girl, and would make her a firm partisan, while 
the girl convinced of it herself, and believe 
herself a Iie had had such experience 
with men himself. 

‘ But why have you not spoken of it before- 
Colonel Pendleton ? ” 

“IIe did not choose to tell me,’’ said Yerba, with 
feminine dexterity. “I have preferred to keep it myself 
a secret till I am of age.” 

When Colonel Pendleton and some of the other 
trustees have no right to say anything, thought Paul 
quickly. She had evidently trusted him. Yet, fascin- 
ated as he had been by her audacity, he did not know 
whether to be pleased, or the reverse. He would have 
preferred to be placed on an equal footing with Josita 
Castro. She anticipated his thoughts by saying, with 
half-raised eyelids 

* What do you think of it?” 

**It seems to be so natural and obvious an explana- 
tion of the mystery that I only wonder it was not 
thought of before,” said Paul, with that perfect sincerity 
that made his sympathy so effective. 

“ You see ’’—still under her pretty eyelids, and the 
tender promise of a smile parting her little mouth— 

‘I’m believing that you tell the truth when you say 
you don’t knéw anything about it.’ 

It was a desperate moment with Paul, but his sym- 
pathetic instincts, and possibly his luck, triumphed. His 
momentary hesitation easily simulated the caution of a 
conscientious man; his knit eyebrows and bright eyes, 
lowered in an effort of memory, did the rest. “1 re- 
member it all so indistinctly,” he said, with literal truth 
fulness ; * there was a veiled lady present, tall and dark, 
to whom Mayor Hammersley and the Colonel showed a 
singular, and, it struck me, as an almost superstitious, 
respect. I remember now, distinctly, I was impressed 
with the reverential way they both accompanied her to 
the door at the end of the interview.’ He raised his 
eyes slightly ; the young girl’s red lips were parted ; 
that illumination of the skin, which was her nearest 
approach to colour, had quite transfigured her face. He 
felt, suddenly, that she believed it, yet he had no sense 
of remorse. He half believed it himself; at least, 
remembered the nobility of the mother’s self-renunci- 
ation and its effect upon the two men. Why should 
not the daughter preserve this truthful picture of her 
mother’s momentary exaltation? Which was the most 
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truthful—that, or the Penras facts? ‘ You speak of 
a secret,’ he added. ‘I can remember little more than 
that the Mayor asked me to forget, from that moment, 
the whole occurrence. I did not know at the time how 
completely I should fulfil his request. You must 
remember, Miss Yerba, your Lady Superior has, 
that I was absurdly young at the time. I don’t know 
but that I may have thought, in my youthful inexperi- 
that this sort of thing was of common occurrence. 
And then, I had my own future to make—and youth is 
brutally selfish. I was quite friendless and unknown when 
I left San Francisco for the mines, at the time you entered 
the convent as Yerba Buena.”’ 

She smiled, and made a slight impulsive gesture, as 
have drawn nearer to him, but checked 
herself, still smiling, and without embarrassment. It 
may have been a movement of youthful camaraderie, 
and that occasional maternal rather than sisterly instinct 
girl’s masculine 

friend to the 
As he turned 
out her yellow 


as 


ence, 


if she would 


which sometimes influences a young 
elevates the favoured 


has outgrown. 


friendship, and 
plane of the doll 
towards he r, however, 


and said with pretty petulance 


she 


she rose, shook 


dress, 


‘Then you must go so soon—and this your first and 


lust visit as my guardian 7” 

‘No one could regret that more than I,” 
her with undefined meaning. 

‘ Yes,” said, with a tantalising 
might underlying ‘riousness. ‘I 
think Perhaps, so have I. 
We might have in all these years. 
But that is past.” 

‘Why? Surely, I hope, 
Miss Yerba Buena will not 
Arguello 7” said Paul, earnestly. 

Ah! She may be a very different person.” 

‘I hope not,” said the young man, warmly. 
how different 2” 

‘Well, she may not put herself in the 
receiving such point-blank compliments as that,’ 
the young girl, demurely. 

‘Not from her guardian ?’ 

‘She guardian then.’ She said this 
same moment turned and sat 
her knee, 
what you 


looking at 
she coquetry that 
sugvested sé 
lost a 


bee n good 


an 
good deal. 
friends 


have 
you have 


with 
Miss 


shortcomings 
by 


my 


be remembered 


* But 


way of 
said 


will have no 
but almost at the 
throwing her linked hands over 
* You see 


gravely, 
down again, 
and looked at him mischieyously. 
have lost, Sir.”’ 

“ T see,”’ said Paul, 
had dropped. 

‘No; but you don’t 
no friend. You might have 


but with all the gravity that she 


see all. I had no brother— 
been both. You might have 
made me what you liked. You might have educated 
me far better than these teachers, or, at least, given me 
some pride in my studies. There were so many things 
I wanted to know that they couldn’t teach me ; 
many times I wanted advice from someone that I could 
trust. Colonel Pendleton was very good to me when 
he came; he always treated me like a princess even 
when I wore short frocks. It was his manner that first 
made me think he knew my family ; but I never felt as 
if I could tell him anything, and I don’t think, with all 
his chivalrous respect, he ever understood me. As to 
the others—the Mayors—well, you may judge from 
Mr. Henderson. It is a wonder that I did not run away or 
do something desperate. Now, are you not a /ittle 


sO 


sorry ¢ 

iler voice, which had as many capricious changes as 
her manner, had been alternately coquettish, petulant, 
and serious, had now become playful again. But, like 
the rest of her sex, she was evidently more alert to her 
surroundings at such a moment than her companion, 
for before he could make any reply she said, without 
apparently looking, “* But there is a deputation coming 
for you, Mr. Hathaway. You see, the case is hopeless. 
You never would be able to give to one what is claimed 
by the many.” 

* Paul glanced down the rose-alley, and saw that the 
deputation in question was composed of the Mayor, 
Mr. Woods, a thin, delicate-looking woman—evidently 
Mrs. Woods—and Milly. The latter managed to reach 
the summer-house first, with apparently youthful 
alacrity, but really to exchange, ina single glance, some 
mysterious feminine signal with Yerba. Then she said 
with breathless infelicitty— 

“Before you two get bored with each other now, 
I must tell you there’s a chance of you haying more 
time. Aunty has promised to send off a note excusing 
you to the Reverend Mother, if she can persuade Mr. 
Hathaway to stay to-night. But here they are. 
To Yerba] Aunty anxious, and won’t hear of 
his going.” 

Indeed, if Mrs. Woods was, after a 
refined fashion, most concerned that a distinguished 
visitor like Mr. Hathaway should, have to use her house 
as a mere accidental meeting-place with his ward, 
without deigning to accept her hospitality. She was 
reinforced by Mr. Woods, who enunciated the same idea 
with more masculine vigour; and by the Mayor, who 
expressed his conviction that a slight of this kind to 

would be felt in the Santa Clara valley. 

dinner, my dear Hathaway,” concluded Mr. 

“a few of our neighbours may drop in, who 
be glad to shake by the hand—no formal 
— my boy—but, hang it! ‘hey expect it.” 

Paul looked around for Yerba. There was really 
no reason why he shouldn't accept, although an hour 
ago the idea had never entered his mind. Yet, if he 
did, he would like the girl to know that it was for her 
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sake. ‘‘Colemeiate. far from exhibiting any concern 
in the matter, she seemed to be preoccupied with Milly, 
and only the charming back of her head was visible 
behind Mrs. Woods. He accepted, however, with « 
hesitation that took some of the graciousness from his 
yielding, and a sense that he was giving a strange 
importance to a trivial circumstance. 

The necessity of attaching himself to his hostess, 
and making a more extended tour of the grounds, for a 
while diverted him from an uneasy consideration of his 
past interview. Mrs. Woods had known Yerba through 
the school friendship of Milly, and, as far as the 
religious rules of the convent would allow, had always 
been delighted to show her any hospitality. She w asa 
beautiful girl—did not Mr. Hathaway think so ?—and 
a girl of great character. It was a pity, of course, that 
she had never known a mother's care, and that the 
present routine of a boarding-school had usurped the 
tender influences of home. She believed, too, that the 
singular rotation of guardianship had left the girl prac- 
tically without a counselling friend to rely upon, except, 
pe rhaps, Colonel Pendleton ; ; and while she, Mrs. 
Woods, did not for a moment doubt that the Colonel 
might be a good friend and a pleasant companion of 
men, really he, Mr. Hathaway, must admit that, with 
his reputation and habits, he was hardly a fit associate 
for a young lady. Indeed, Mr. Woods would have 
never allowed Milly to invite Yerba here if Colonel 
Pendleton was to have been her escort. Of course, 
the poor girl could not choose her own guardian, but 
Mr. Woods said he had a right to choose whoshould 
be his niece’s company. Perhaps Mr. Woods was 
prejudiced—most men were—yet surely Mr. Hathaway, 
although a loyal friend of Colonel Pendleton’s, must 
admit that when it was an open scandal that the Colonel 
had fought a duel about a notoriously common woman, 
and even blasphemously defended her before a party of 
it was high time, as Mr. Woods said, that 
be remanded to their company exclusively. 
No; Mrs. Woods could not admit that this was owing 
to the injustice of her own sex! Men are really the 
ones who make the fuss over those things, just as they, 
as Mr. Hathaway well knew, made the laws! No; 7} 
was a great pity, as she and her husband had just 
agreed, that Mr. Hathaway, of all the guardians, could 
not have been always the help and counsellor—in fact, 
the elder brother—of poor Yerba! Paul was conscious 
that he winced slightly, consistently and conscientiously, 
at the recollection of certain passages of his youth ; 
inconsistently and meanly, at this suggestion of a joint 
relationship with Yerba’s mother. 

*T think, too,’ continued Mrs. Woods, “she 
has worried foolishly about this ridiculous mystery of 
her parentage—as if it could make the slightest differ- 
ence to a girl with a quarter of a million, or as if that 
didn’t show quite conclusively that she was some ‘body !” 

“ Certainly,” said Paul, quickly, with a relief that 
he nevertheless felt was ridiculous. 

** And, of course, I dare say it will all come out when 
she is of age. I suppose you know if any of the family 
are still living ? ”’ 

*T really do not.” 

“1 beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Woods, with a smile, 
“] forgot it’s a profound secret until then. But here 
we are at the house; I see the girls have walked over 
to our neighbours’. Perhaps you would like to have a 
few moments to yourself before you dress for dinner, 
and your portmanteau, which has been sent for, comes 
from your hotel. You must be tired of seeing so many 
people.” 

Paul was glad to accept any excuse for being alone, 
and, thanking his hostess, followed a servant to his 
room—a low-ceilinged but luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment on the first floor. Here he threw himself on a 
cushioned lounge that filled the angle of the deep 
embrasure—the thickness of the old adobe walls—that 
formed a part of the wooden-lattice¢ window. A Cape 
jessamine climbing beside it filled the room with its 
subtle, intoxicating perfume. It was so strong, and he 
felt himself so irresistibly overpowered and impelled 
towards a merely idle reverie, that, in order to think 
more clearly and shut out some strange and unreasoning 
enthralment of his senses, he rose and sharply closed 
the window. ‘Then he sat down and reflected. © 

What was he doing here ? and what was the mean- 
ing of all this? He had come simply to fulfil a duty to 
his past, and please a helpless and misunderstood old 
acquaintance. He had performed that duty. But he 
had incidentally learned a certain fact that might be 
important to this friend, and clearly his duty was simply 
to go back and report it. He would gain nothing more 
in the way of corroboration of it by staying now, if 
further corroboration were required. Colonel Pendleton 
had already been uselessly and absurdly perplexed about 
the possible discovery of the girl’s parentage, and its 
effect upon her fortunes and herself. She had just 
settled that of her own accord, and, without committing 
herself or others, had suggested a really sensible plan 
by which all trouble would be avoided in future. That 
was the common-sense way of looking at it. He would 
lay the plan before the Colonel, have him judge of its 
ethies—and even the question 
knew the real truth, or was self- 
deceived. That done, he would return to his own affairs 
in Sacramento. There was nothing difficult in this, or 
that need worry him, only he could have done it just as 
well an hour ago. 

He opened the window again. 
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jessamine came in as before, but mingled with the cooler 
breath of the roses. ‘There was nothing intoxicating or 
unreal in it now; rather it seemed a gentle aromatic 
stimulant — of thought. Long shadows of unseen 
poplars beyond barred the garden lanes and alleys with 
bands of black and yellow. A slanting pencil of sun- 
shine through the trees was for a moment focussed on a 
bed of waxen callas before a hedge of ceanothus, and 
struck into dazzling relief the cold white chalices of the 
flowers and the vivid shining green of their background. 
Presently it slid beyond to a tiny fountain, before in- 
visible, and wrought a blinding miracle out of its flash- 
ing and leaping spray. Yet even as he gazed the 
fountain seemed to vanish slowly, the sunbeam slipped 
on, and beyond it moved the shimmer of white and 








yellow dresses. It was Yerba and Milly returning to 
the house. Well, he would not interrupt his reflections 
by idly watching them; he would, probably, see a great 
deal of Yerba that evening, and by that time he would 
have come to some conclusion in regard to her. 

But he had not taken into consideration her voice, 
which, always musical in its Southern intonation and 
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quite audible in the quiet garden, struck him now as 
being full of joyous sweetness. Well, she was certainly 
very happy—or very thoughtless. She was actually 
romping with Milly, and was now evidently being 
chased down the rose-alley by that volatile young 
woman. Then these swift Camillas apparently neared 
the house, there was the rapid rustle of skirts, the 
skurrying of little feet on the verandah, a stumble, a 
mouse-like shriek from Milly, and her voice, exhausted, 
dying, happy, broken with half-hushed laughter, rose to 
him on the breath of the jessamine and rose. 

Surely she was a child, and, if a child, how he had 
misjudged her! What if all that he had believed was 
mature deliberation was only the innocent imaginings 
of a romantic girl, all that he had taken seriously only 
a schoolgirl’s foolish dream ! 


pure young flesh. He had recognised her as the daughter 
of an adventuress, and not as his ward, appealing’ to his 


Instead of combating it, 
instead of reasoning with her, instead of trying to 
interest her in other things, he had even helped on her 
illusions. Ile had treated her as if the taint of her 
mother’s worldliness and knowledge of evil was in her 





chivalry through her very ignorance—it might be her 
very childish vanity. He had brought to a question of 
tender and pathetic interest only his selfish opinion of 
the world and the weaknesses of mankind. The blood 
‘ame to his cheeks—with all his experienced self- 
control, he had not lost the youthful trick of blushing— 
and he turned away from the window as if it had 
breathed a reproach. 

But ought he have even contented himself with 
destroying her illusions—ought he not have gone 
further and told her the whole truth? Ought he not 
first have won her confidence—he remembered bitterly, 
now, how she had intimated that she had no one to 
confide in—and, after revealing her mother’s history, 
have still pledged himself to keep the secret from all 
others, and assisted her in her plan? It would not 
have altered the state of affairs, except so far as she_was 
concerned: they could have combined together, his 
ready wit would have helped him, and his sympathy 
would have sustained her; but 

Hlow and in what way could he have teld her? 
Leaving out the delicate and difficult periphrase by 


























The gratified smile which suddenly overspread the old man's face appeared to satisfy Paul's curiosity for the present. 


which her mother’s shame would have to be explained 
to an innocent schoolgirl—what right could he have 
assumed to tell it? As the guardian who had never 
counselled or protected her? As an acquaintance of 
hardly an hour ago? Who would have such a right ? 
A lover—on whose lips it would only seem a tacit 
appeal to her gratitude or her fears, and whom no 
sensitive girl could accept thereafter? No. A husband? 
Yes! H[e remembered with a sudden start what 
Pendleton had said to him. Good Heavens! Had 
Pendleton that idea in his mind? And yet—it seemed 
the only solution. 

A knock at his door was followed by the appearance 
of Mr. Woods. Mr. Hathaway's portmanteau had 
come, and Mrs. Woods had sent a message, saying that 
in view of the limited time that Mr. Hathaway would 
have with his ward, Mrs. Woods would forego her right 
to keep him at her side at dinner, and yield her place to 
Yerba. Paul thanked him with a grave inward smile. 
What if he made his dramatic disclosure to her con- 
fidentially over the soup and fish? Yet, in his con- 
stantly recurring conviction of the girl's independence, 
he made no doubt she would have met his brutality 
with unflinching pride and self-possession. He began 
to dress slowly, at times almost forgetting himself in a 
new kind of pleasant apathy, which he attributed to the 


odour of the flowers, and the softer hush of twilight 
that had come on with the dying away of the trade 
winds, and the restful spice of the bay-trees near his 
window. He presently found himself not so much 
thinking of Yerba as seeing her. A picture of her in 
the summer-house caressing her cheek with the roses 
seemed to stand out from the shadows of the blank wall 
opposite him. When he passed into the dressing-room 
beyond, it was not his own face he saw in the glass, but 
hers. It was with a start, as if he had heard Aer voice, 
that he found upon his dressing-table a small vase con- 
taining a flower for his coat, with the pencilled words 
on a card in a schoolgirl’s hand, * From Yerba, with 
thanks for staying.’ It must have been placed there 
by a servant while he was musing at the window. 

" Half a dozen people were already in the drawing- 
room when Paul descended. It appeared that Mr. 
Woods had invited certain of his neighbours—among 
them a Judge Baker and his wife, and Don Cesar 
Briones, of the adjacent Rancho of Los Pajaros, and 
his sister, the Dofia Anna. Milly and Yerba had not 
yet appeared. Don Cesar, a young man of a toreador 
build, roundly bland in face and murky in eye, seemed 
to notice their absence, and kept his glances towards 
the door, while Paul engaged in conversation with Dofia 
Anna—if that word could convey an impression of a 


conventionality which that good-humoured young lady 
converted into an animated flirtation at thesecond sentence 
with a single glance and two shakes of her fan. And 
then Milly fluttered in—a vision of schoolgirl freshness 
and white tulle, and a moment later—with a pause of 
expectation—a tall, graceful figure, that at first Paul 
scarcely recognised. 

It is a popular conceit of our sex that we are 
superior to any effect of feminine adornment, and that 
a pretty girl is equally pretty in the simplest frock. 
Yet there was not a man in the room who did not 
believe that Yerba in her present attire was not only 
far prettier than before, but that she indicated a new 
and more delicate form of beauty. It was not the mere 
revelation of contour and colour of an ordinary décolleté 
dress, it was a perfect presentment of pure symmetry and 
carriage. In this black grenadine dress, trimmed with 
jet, not only was the delicate satin sheen of her skin 
made clearer by contrast, but she looked every inch her 
full height, with an ideal exaltation of breeding and 
culture. She wore no jewellery except a small necklace 
of pearls—so small it might have been a child’s—that 
fitted her slender throat so tightly that it could scarcely 
be told from the flesh that it clasped. Paul did not 
know that it was the gift of the mother to the child 
that she had forsworn only a few weeks before she 


























THE 


parted from her for ever; but he had a vague feeling 
that, in that sable dress that seemed like mourning, she 
A few 


white flowers in her corsage, the companions of the 


walked at the funeral of her mother’s past. 


solitary one in his button-hole, were the only relief. 


Their eves met for a single moment, the look of admira- 
tion in Paul's being answered by the naive consciousness 


in Yerba’s of a woman looking her best: but the next 
moment she appeared preoccupied with the others, and 
the eager advances of Don Cusar 

‘Your brother ms to 
Paul 

* Ah, vi es,”’ returned Dona Anna * And you Po 

“Qh!” said Paul, gaily. “7% Jam her guardian 
With me it is simple egotism, you know.” 

“ Abd” arch Dona Anna, 
then already so her? Good! I shall warn 


Miss Yerba,” said 


admire 


returned the 
certain of 
him ‘i 

A precaution that did seem necessary; 
Paul, at a signal from his hostess, offered 
Yerba, the young Spaniard regarded him with a look of 


as later, when 


startled curiosity. 
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“T thank you for selecting me to wear your colours,” 
said Paul, with a glance at the flowers in her corsage, 
as they sat at table, **and I think I deserve them, since, 
but for vou, I should be on my way to San Francisco at 
this moment. Shall I have an opportunity of talking 
to you a few moments later in the evening ?”’ he added, 
in a lower tone. 

‘* Why not now?” returned Yerba, mischievously. 
‘We are set here ¢ xpressly for that purpose.” 

* Surely not to talk of our own business 
say, of our family affairs,’ said Paul, looking at 
with equal ‘playfulness ; “though I believe your friend 
Don Cvesar, opposite, would be more pleased if he were 
sure that was all we did.” 

* And you think his sister would share in that 
pleasure,” retorted Yerba. “I warn you, Mr. Hath- 
away, that you have been quite justifying the Reverend 
Mother's doubts venerable pretensions. 
verybody is staring at you now.” 

Paul looked up mechanically. It true. 
Whether from some occult sympathy, from a human 
tendency to admire obvious fitness and symmetry, or the 
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innocent love with which the world regards youthful 
lovers, they were all observing Yerba and himself with 
undisguised attention. A good talker, he quickly led 
the conversation to other topics. It was then that he 
discovered that Yerba was not only accomplished, but 
that this convent-bred girl had acquired a singular 
breadth of knowledge apart from the ordinary routine 
of the school curriculum. She spoke and thought with 
independent perceptions and clearness, yet without the 
tactlessness and masculine abruptness that is apt to 
detract from feminine originality of reflection. sy 
some tacit understanding that had the charm of mutual 
confidence they both exerted themselves to please the 
company rather than each other, and Paul, in the inter- 
change of sallies with Dofia Anna, had a certain pleasure 
in hearing Yerba converse in Spanish with Don Cesar. 
But in a few moments he observed, with some un- 
easiness, that they were talking of the old Spanish 
occupation, and presently of the old Spanish families. 
Would she prematurely expose an ignorance that might 
be hereafter remembered against her, or invite some 
dreadful genealogical reminiscence that would destroy 
































her hopes and raze her Spanish castles? Or was 
she simply collecting information? He admired the 
dexterity with which, without committing herself, she 
made Don Cwsar openly and even confidentially com- 
municative. And yet he was on thorns: at times it 
seemed as if he himself were playing a part in this 
imposture of Yerba’s. He was aware that his wandering 
attention was noticed by the quick-witted Dofia Anna, 
when he regained his self-possession by what appeared 
to be a happy diversion. It was the voice of Mrs. 
Judge Baker calling across the table to Yerba. By 
one of the peculiar accidents of general conversation, it 
was the one apparently trivial remark that in a pause 
challenged the ears of all. 

“We were admiring your necklace, Miss Yerba.” 

Every eye was turned upon the slender throat of the 
handsome girl. The excuse was so natural. 

Yerba put her hand to her neck with a smile. “ You 
are joking, Mrs. Baker. I know it is ridiculously small, 
but it is a child’s necklace, and I wear it because it was 
a gift from my mother.” 

Paul’s heart sank again with consternation. It was 
the first time that he had heard the girl distinctly con- 
nect herself with her actual mother, and for an instant he 
felt as startled as if the forgotten Outcast herself had 
returned and taken a seat at the board. 








This he emptied on the table with his own money. 


“TI told you it couldn’t be so?” said Mrs. Baker, 
turning to her husband. 

Everybody naturally looked inquiringly upon the 
couple, and Mrs. Baker explained with a smile: “ Bob 
thinks he’s seen it before ; men are so obstinate.” 

‘Pardon me, Miss Yerba,” said the Judge blandly, 
“would you mind showing it to me, if it isnot too much 
trouble ? ” 

** Not at all,”’ said Yerba, smiling, and detaching the 
circlet from her neck. “ I’m afraid you'll find it rather 
old-fashioned.” 

“That ’s just what I hope to find it,” said Judge 
Baker, with a triumphant glance at his wife. ‘ It was 
eight years ago when I saw it in Tucker's jewellery shop. 
I wanted to buy it for my little Minnie, but as the price 
was steep I hesitated, and when I did make up my 
mind he had disposed of it to another customer. Yes,” 
he added, examining the necklace that Yerba had handed 
to him, “I am certain it is the same: it was unique, 
like this. Odd, isn’t it?” 

Everybody said it was odd, and looked upon the 
occurrence with that unreasoning satisfaction with which 
average humanity receives the most trivial and unmean- 
ing coincidences. It was left to Don Cesar to give it a 
gallant application. 

“T have not-a the pleasure of knowing-a the Miss 


Minnie, but the jewellery, when she arrives, to the 
throat-a of Miss Yerba, she has not lost the value— 
the beauty—the charm.” 

** No,” said Woods, cheerily. ‘The fact is, Baker, 
you were too slow. Miss Yerba’s folks gobbled up the 
necklace while you were thinking. You were a new 
comer. Old ‘ forty-niners’ did not hesitate over a thing 
they wanted.” 

‘You never knew who was your successful rival, 
eh?” said Dofia Anna, turning to Judge Baker with a 
curious glance at Paul’s pale face in passing. 

“No,” said Baker, ** but’ —— he stopped with a 
hesitating laugh and some little confusion. ‘ No, I’ve 
mixed it up with something else. It’s so long ago. I 
never knew, or if I did I’ve forgotten. But the neck- 
lace Iremember.”’ He handed it back to Yerba with a 
bow, and the incident ended. 

Paul had not looked at Yerba during this conversa- 
tion, an unreasoning instinct that he might confuse her, 
an equally unreasoning dread that he might see her 
confused by others, possessing him. And when he did 
glance at her calm, untroubled face, that seemed only 
a little surprised at his own singular coldness, he was 
by no means relieved. He was only convinced of one 
thing. In the last five minutes he had settled upon the 
irrevocable determination that his present relations with 
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the girl could exist no longer. 
her everything, or see her no more. 
middle course. She was on the brink of an exposure 
at any moment, either through her ignorance or 
In his intolerable position, 


her unhappy pretension. 
he was equally unable to contemplate her peril, 


accept her defence, or himself defend her. 


As if, with some 
feminine instinct, she 
had _ attributed his 
silence to some 
jealousy of Don 
Cresar’s attentions, 
she more than once 
turned from the 
Spaniard to Paul with 
an assuring smile. In 
his anxiety, he half 
accepted the rather 
humiliating sugges- 
tion, and managed to 
say to her, in a lower 
tone— 

** On this last visit 
of your American 
guardian, one would 
think, you need not 
already anticipate 
your Spanish rela- 
tions.”’ 

He was thrilled 
with the mischievous 
yet faintly tender 
pleasure that sparkled 
in her eyes as she 
said— 

** You forget it is 
my American guard- 
ian’s first visit, as 
well as his last.”’ 

“And as your 
guardian,” he went 
on, with half-veiled 
seriousness, “I protest 
against your allowing 
your treasures,the pro- 
perty of the Trust,” 
he gazed directly in- 
to her beautiful eyes, 
“being handled and 
commented upon by 
everybody.” 

When the ladies 
had left the table, he 
was, for a moment, 
relieved, But only for 
a moment. Judge 
Baker drew his chair 
beside Paul’s, and, 
taking his cigar from 
his lips, said, with a 
perfunctory laugh— 

“ Tsay, Hathaway, 
I pulled up just in 
time to save myself 
from making an awful 
speech, just now, to 
your ward.” 

Paul looked at him 
with cold curiosity. 

“Yes. Gad! Do 
you know who was 
my rival in that neck- 
lace transaction ?”’ 

_ No,” said Paul, 
with frigid careless- 
ness. 

“Why, Kate 
IIoward! Fact, Sir. 
She bought it right 
under my nose—and 
overbid me, too.” 

Paul did not lose 
his _ self - possession. 
Thanks to the fact 
that Yerba was not 
present, and that Don 
Cesar, who had over- 
heard the speech, 
moved forward with 
a suggestive and un- 
pleasant smile, his 
agitation congealed 
into a coldly placid 
fury. 

* And I suppose,” 
he returned, with 
perfect calmness, 


He must either tell 
There was no 
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on the face of Don Caesar, who was standing at his 
side. ‘ You were about to say”’ 
“ Eh—oh—ah! this Kate Howard? So! I have 
heard of her—yees! And Miss Yerba —ah— she is 
of my country—I think. Yes—we shall claim her— 
& a truth—yes.” 
* Your countrymen, | believe, are in the habit of 









But Don Cesar, albeit smiling lividly, did not seem 
inclined to pick up the gauntlet, and Woods interfered 
hastily. ‘ Don Caesar means that your ward has some 
idea herself that she is of Spanish origin—at least, 
Milly says so. But of course, as one of the oldest 
trustees, you know the facts.” 

In another moment Paul would have committed 
himself. “I think 
we ’ll leave Miss 
Yerba out of the 








“that, after the usual habit of this class of women, 
the necklace very soon found its way back, through the 
pawnbroker, to the jeweller again. It’s a common fate.” 


* Yes, of course,”’ 


“You ’re quite right. 


suid Judge Baker, cheerfully. 
That ’s undoubtedly the solution 


of it. But,” with a laugh, “I had a narrow escape from 


saying something—eh ? 


” 


“ A very narrow escape from an apparently gratuitous 
insult,” said Paul, gravely, but fixing his eyes, now more 
luminous than ever with anger, not on the speaker, but 
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making claims that are more often founded on _ profit 
than verity,” said Paul, with smileless and insulting 
deliberation. He knew perfectly what he was saying, 
and the result he expected. Only twenty-four hours 
before he had smiled at Pendleton’s idea of averting 
scandaland discovery by fighting, yet he was endeavouring 
to pick a quarrel with a man, merely on suspicion, for the 
same purpose, and he sawnothing strange init. A vague 
idea, too, that this would irrevocably confirm him in oppo- 
sition to Yerba’s illusions probably determined him. 





question,” he said 
coldly. “* My remark 
was a general one, 
though, of course, I 
am responsible for 
any personal applica- 
tion of it.” 

“Spoken like a 
politician, Hath- 
away,” said Judge 
Baker, with an effus- 
ive enthusiasm which 
he hoped would atone 
for the alarming re- 
sults of his infelicitous 
speech. “ That’s 
right,gentlemen! You 
can’t get the facts 
from him before he 
is ready to give them. 
Keep your secret, Mr. 
Ilathaway, the Court 
is with you.” 

Nevertheless, us 
they passed out of the 
room to join the 
ladies, the Mayor 
lingered a little be 
hind with Woods. 
“ 56's easy to see the 
influence of that Pen- 
dleton on our young 
friend,” he said sig- 
nificantly. ‘* Some- 
body ought to tell 
him that it’s played 
out down here—as 
Pendleton is. It’s 


quite enough to ruin 





his career.’ 

Paul was too ob- 
servant not to notice 
this, but it brought 
him no sense of re- 
morse; and his youth- 
ful belief in himself 
and his power kept 
him from concern. 
IIe felt as if he had 
done something, if 
only to show Don 
Cesar that the girl’s 
weakness or ignor- 
ance could not be 
traded upon with im 
punity. But he was 
still undecided as to 
the course he should 
pursue. But he should 
determine that to- 
night. At present 
there seemed no 
chance of talking to 
her alone—she was 
unconcernedly —con- 
versing with Milly 
and Mrs. Woods, and 
already the visitors 
who had been invited 
to this hurried levée 
in his honour were 
arriving. In view of 
his late indiscretion, 
he nervously exerted 
his fullest powers, and 
in a very few minutes 
was surrounded by a 
breathless and admir- 
ing group of wor- 
shippers. A ludicrous 
resemblance to the 
scene in the Golden 
Gate Hotel passed 
through his mind: 
he involuntarily 
turned his eyes to 
seck Yerba in the 
half-fear, half-« xpect- 
ation of meeting her mischievous smile. Their glances 
met: to his surprise hers was smileless, and ingtantly 
withdrawn, but not until he had been thrilled by an 
unconscious prepossession in its luminous depths that he 
scarcely dared to dwell upon. What mattered now his 
passage with Don Cesar or the plaudits of his friends ? 
She was proud of him! 

Yet, after that glance she was shy, preoccupying her- 
self with Milly, or even listening sweetly toJudge Baker’s 
somewhat practical and unromantic reminiscences of 
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THE 
the deprivations and the hardships of Californian 
early days, as if to condone his past infelicity. She 
was pleasantly unaffected with Don Cesar, although 
she managed to draw Dofia Anna into the conversation ; 
she was unconventional, Paul fancied, to all but himself. 
Once or twive, when he nad artfully drawn her towards 
the open French windows that led to the moonlit 
garden and shadowed verandah, she had managed to 
link Milly's arm in her own, and he was confident that 
a suggestion to stroll with him in the open air would be 
followed by her invitation to Milly to accompany them. 
he was, he found some 


Disappointed and mortified as 
still believed suggested 


solace in her manner, which he 
the hope that she might be made accessible to his 
persuasions. Persuasions to what? He did not know. 

The last guest had departed ; he lingered on the 
verandah with a cigar, begging his host and hostess 
not to trouble themselves to ke ep him company. Milly 
and Yerba had -retired to the former’s boudoir, but, as 


they had not vet formally bade him good-night, there 


a chance of their returning. He still stayed on 
in this hope for halfan hour, and the n, accepting Yerba’s 
continued absence as a tacit refusal of his request, he 
But as he glanced around the 
re-entering the he was struck by 
a white patch, like a for 
gotten shawl, which he had observed on the distant 
ceanothus hedge, and which had at first thrilled him 
with expectation, had certainly changed tts position. 
before, it seemed to be near the summer-house ; now it 
undoubtedly, farther away. Could they, or she 
have slippe d from the house and be awaiting him 
there? With a muttered exclamation at his stupidity 
he stepped hastily from the and walked 
towards it But he had scarcely proceeded a dozen 
yards before it disappeared. He reached the summer- 
it was empty; he followed the line of hedge 
no one there. It could not have been 
would have waited—unless he were the victim of a prac- 
tical joke. Ife turned impatiently back to the house, 
re-entered the drawing-room by the French window, 
and was crossing the half-lit apartment, when he heard 
a slieht rustle in the shadow of the window. He looked 
around quickly, and saw that it was Yerba, in a white 
loose gown, for which she had already exchanged her 
black evening dress, leaning back composedly on the 
sofa, her hands clasped behind her shapely head. 

‘I am waiting for Milly,” she said, with a faint smile 
He fancied, in the moonlight that streamed 
* She 


Wiis 


turn 1 abruptly away. 
befor 


circumstance 


garden house, 


a singul ir 


Was, 


alone, 


verandah 


house 


was her, or she 


on her lips. 
upon her, that her beautiful face was pale. 
has gone to the other wing to see one of the servants 
who is ill. We thought you were on the verandah 
smoking and I should have company, until I saw you 
start off, and rush up and down the hedge like mad.” 

Paul felt that he was losing his self-possession, and 
becoming nervous in her presence. “I thought it was 
you,” he stammered. 

“Me! Out inthe garden at this hour, alone, and 
in the broad moonlight? What are you thinking of, 
Mr. Hathaway? Do you know anything of convent 
rules, or is that your idea of your ward’s education ?” 

He fancied that, though she smiled faintly, her voice 
was as tremulous as his own. 

*T want to speak with you,” he said, with awkward 
directness. “I even thought of asking you to stroll 
with me in the garden.” 

“ Why not talk here ?” she returned, changing her 
position, pointing to the other end of the sofa, and 
drawing the whole overflow of her skirt to one side. 
“It is not so very late, and Milly will return in a few 
moments.” 

Iler face was in shadow now, but there was a glow- 
worm light in her beautiful eyes that seemed faintly to 
illuminate her whole face. He sank down on the sofa 
at her side, no longer the brilliant and ambitious poli- 
tician, but, it seemed to him, as hopelessly a dreaming, 
inexperienced boy as when he had given her the name 
that now was all he could think of, and the only word 
that rose to his feverish lips. 

“Yerba!” 

“T like to hear you say it,” she said quickly, as if 
to gloss over his first omission of her formal prefix, and 
leaning a little forward, with her eyes on his. “ One 
would think you had created it. You almost make me 
regret to lose it.’’ 

He stopped! He felt that the last sentence had 
saved him. “It is of that I want to speak,” he broke 
out suddenly and almost rudely. “ Are you satisfied 
that it means nothing, and can mean nothing, to you? 
Does it awaken no memory in your mind—recall 
nothing you care to know? Think! I beg you, I implore 
you to be frank with me! ” 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“I have told you already that my present name 
must be some absurd blunder, or some intentional con- 
cealment. But why do you want to know now?” she 
continued, adding her faint smile to the emphasis. 

“To help you!” he said eagerly. “ For that alone! 
To do all I can to assist you, if you really believe, and 
want to believe, that you have another. To ask you to 
confide in me; to tell me all you have been told, all 
that you know, think you know, or want to know about 
your relationship to the Arguellos—or to—anyone! 
And then to devote myself entirely to proving what you 
shall say is your desire. You sce, I am frank with 
you, Yerba! I only ask you to be as frank with me: 
to let me know your doubts, that I may counsel you; 
your fears, that I may give you courage.” 
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“ Ts that all that you came here to tell me?” she 
asked quietly. 

“No, Yerba,” he said eagerly, taking her unresisting 
but indifferent hand, * not all; but all that I must say, 
all that I have the right to say, all that you, Yerba, 
would permit me to tell you now. But let me hope 
that the day is not far distant when I can tell you add, 
when you will understand that this silence has been the 
hardest sacrifice of the man who now speaks to you.”’ 

** And yet not unworthy of a rising politician,’ she 
added, quickly withdrawing her hand. ‘I agree,” she 
went on, looking towards the door, yet without appear- 
ing to avoid his eager eyes, ‘and when I have settled 
upon ‘ a local habitation and a name’ we shall renew 
this interesting conversation. Until then, as my fourth 
official guardian used to say—he was a lawyer, Mr. 
Hathaway, like yourself—when he was winding up his 
conjectures on the subject—all that has passed is to be 
considered ‘ without prejudice’ !” 

‘But, Yerba ”’ began Paul, bitterly. 

She slightly raised her hand as if to check him with 
a warning gesture. ‘Yes, dear,” she said suddenly, 
lifting her musical voice, with a mischievous side-glance 
at Paul, as if to indicate her conception of the irony of 
a possible application, * this way! Here we are waiting 
Her listening ear had detected Milly’s step 
in the passage, and in another moment that cheerful 
young woman discreetly stopped on the threshold of the 


for you!” 


room, with every expression of apologetic indiscretion 
in her face. 

** We have finished our talk, and Mr. Hathaway 
has been so concerned about my having no real name 
that he has been promising me everything, but his own, 
for a suitable Haven't you, Mr. Hathaway ?”’ 
She rose slowly and, going over to Milly, put her arm 
around her waist and stood for one instant gazing at 
him between the curtains of the doorway. ‘ Good- 
night. My very proper chaperon is dreadfully shocked 
at this midnight interview, and is taking me away. 
Only think of it, Milly: he actually proposed to me to 
walk in the garden with him! Good night, or, as my 
ancestors —don’t forget, my ancestors—used to say: 
* Buena noche—hasta manana !’”’ She lingered over the 
Spanish syllables with an imitation of Dofia Anna’s lisp, 
and with another smile, but more faint and more ghost- 
like than before, vanished with her companion. 

At eight o’clock the next morning Paul was standing 
beside his portmanteau on the verandah. 

** But this is a sudden resolution of yours, Hath- 
away,”’ said Mr. Woods. ‘Can you not possibly wait 
for the next train? The girls will be down then, and 
you can breakfast comfortably.” 

**T have much to do—more than I imagined—in 
San Francisco before I return,” said Paul, quickly. 
“You must make my excuses to them and to your 
wife.”’ 

*T hope,” said Woods, with an uneasy laugh, “ you 
have had no more words with Don Ceasar, or he with 


’ 


one. 


you?’ 

** No,” said Paul, with a reassuring smile, * nothing 
more, I assure you.” 

“For you know you’re a devilish quick fellow, 
Hathaway,” continued Woods, “ quite as quick as your 
friend Pendleton. And, by the way, Baker is awfully 
cut up about that absurd speech of his, you know. 
Came to me last night and wondered if anybody could 
think it was-intentional. I told him it was d—d stupid, 
that was all. I guess his wife had been at him. Ha! 
ha! You see, he remembers the old times, when every- 
body talked of these things, and that woman Howard 
was quite a character. I’m told she went off to the 
States years ago.” 

* Possibly,” said Paul, carelessly. After a pause, as 
the carriage drove up to the door, he turned to his host. 
* By the way, Woods, have you a ghost here ig 

* The house is old enough forone. But,no. Why?” 

“T ll swear I saw a figure moving yonder, in the 
shrubbery, late last evening ; and when I came up to it, 
it most unaccountably disappeared.”’ 

** One of Don Cesar’s servants, I dare say. There is 
one of them, an Indian, prowling about here, I’ve been 
told, at all hours. I'll puta stop toit. Well, you must 
go, then? Dreadfully sorry you couldn’t stop longer ! 
Good-bye!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was two months later that Mr. Tony Shear, of Marys- 
ville, but lately confidential clerk to the Hon. Paul 
I{athaway, entered his employer’s chambers in Sacra- 
mento, and handed the latter a letter. 

“IT only got back from San Francisco this morning ; 
but Mr. Slate said I was to give you that, and if it 
satisfied you, and was what you wanted, you would send 
it back to him.” 

Paul took the envelope and opened it. It contained 
a printer’s proof-slip, which he hurriedly glanced over. 
It read as follows :— 

Those of our readers who are familiar with the carly history 
of Sin Francisco will be interested to know that an eccentric 
and irregular trusteeship, vested for the last eight years in the 
Mayor of San Francisco and two of our oldest citizens, was 
terminated yesterday by the majority of a beautiful and 
accomplished young lady, a pupil of the Convent of Santa 
Clara. Very few, except the original trustees, were cognisant 
of the fact that the administration of the trustees has been a 
recognised function of the successive Mayors of San Francisco 
during this period ; and the mystery surrounding it has been 
only lately divulged. It offers a touching and romantic instance 
of a survival of the old patriarchal duties of the former Alcaldes 
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and the simplicity of pioneer days. It seems that, in the 
unsettled conditions of the Mexican land-titles that followed 
the American occupation, the consumptive widow of a scion of 
one of the oldest Californian families entrusted her property 
and the custody of her infant daughter virtually to the City of 
San Francisco, as represented by the trustees specified, until 
the girl should become of age. Within a year, the invalid 
mother died. With what loyalty, sagacity, and prudence these 
gentlemen fulfilled their trust may be gathered from the fact 
that the property left in their charge has not only been secured 
and protected, but increased a hundredfold in value; and that 
the young lady who yesterday attained her majority is not 
only one of the richest landed heiresses on the Pacific Slope, 
but one of the most accomplished and thoroughly educated of 
her sex. It is now no secret that this favoured child of 
Chrysopolis is the Dofia Maria Concepcion de Arguello de la 
Yerba Buena, so called from her ancestral property on the 
island, now owned by the Federal Government. But it is an 
affecting and poetic tribute to the parent of her adoption that 
she has preferred to pass under the old, quaintly typical name 
of the city, and has been known to her friends simply as 
‘*Miss Yerba Buena.’’ It is a no less pleasant and suggestive 
circumstance that our ‘‘ youngest Senator,’’ the Honour- 
able Paul Hathaway, formerly private secretary to Mayor 
Hammersley, is one of the original unofficial trustees ; while 
the chivalry of the older days is perpetuated in the person of 
Colonel Harry Pendleton, the remaining trustee. 


As soon as he had finished, Paul took a_ pencil 
and crossed out the last six lines; but instead of 
laying the proof aside, or returning it to the waiting 
secretary, he remained with it in his hand, his silent, set 
face turned towards the window. Whcther the merely 
human secretary was tired of waiting, or the devoted 
partisan saw something on his young chicf’s face that 
disturbed him, he turned to Paul with that exaggerated 
respect which his functions as secretary had grafted 
upon his affection for his old associate, and said — 

*“T hope nothing’s wrong, Sir. Not another of 
those scurrilous attacks on you for putting that Bill 
through to relieve Colonel Pendleton? Yet it was a 
risky thing for you, Sir.” 

Paul started, recovered himself 
remote abstraction, and, with a smile, said: ** No— 
nothing. Quite the reverse. Write to Mr. Slate, 
thank him, and say that it will do very well—with the 
exception of the lines I have marked out. Then bring 
me the letter, and I will add this enclosure. Did you 
call on Colonel Pendleton ? ”’ 

* Yes, Sir. He was at Santa Clara, and had not yet 
returned—at least, that’s what that dandy nigger of 
his told me. The airs and graces that that creature 
puts on since the Colonel’s affairs have been straightened 
out is a little too much for a white man tostand. Why, 
Sir! d—d if he didn’t want to patronise you, and allowed 
to me that ‘de Kernel’ had a‘ fah ideah’ of you, ‘and 
thought you a promisin’ young man.’ ‘The fact is, Sir, 
the Party is making a big mistake trying to give votes 
to that kind of cattle—it would only be giving two 
votes to the other side, for, slave or free, they ’re the 
chattels of their old masters. And as to the masters’ 
gratitude for what you’ve done affecting a single vote 
of their Party—you’re mistaken.” 

* Colonel Pendleton belongs to no Party,” said Paul, 
curtly ; ‘ but if his old constituents ever try to get into 
power again, they’ve lost their only independent 
martyr.” 

He presently became abstracted again, and Shear 
produced from his overcoat pocket a series of official- 
looking documents. 

“I’ve brought the reports, Sir.’ 

“Eh?” said Paul, absently. 

The secretary stared. “The reports of the San 
Francisco Chief of Police that you asked me to get.” 
His employer was certainly very forgetful to-day. 

* Oh, yes; thank you. You can lay them 
desk. I’ll look them over in Committee. You 
now, and if anyone calls to see me say I am busy.’ 

The secretary disappeared in the adjoining room, 
and Pauli leaned back in his chair, thinking. He had, 
at last, effected the work he had resolved upon when he 
left Rosario two months ago; the article he had just 
read, and which would appear as an editorial in the San 
Francisco paper the day after to-morrow, was the culmina- 
tion of quietly persistent labour, inquiry, and deduction, 
and would be accepted, hereafter, as authentic history, 
which, if not thoroughly established, at least could not 
be yainsaid. Immediately on arriving at San Francisco, 
he had hastened to Pendleton’s bedside, and laid the 
facts and his plan before him. To his mingled astonish- 
ment and chagrin, the Colonel had objected vehemently 
to this “ saddling of anybody’s offspring on a gentleman 
who couldn’t defend himself,” and even Paul's explana- 
tion that the putative father was a myth scarcely 
appeased him. But Paul’s timely demonstration, 
by relating the scene he had witnessed of Judge 
Baker’s infelicitous memory, that the seerct was likely 
to be revealed at any moment, and that if the girl 
continued to cling to her theory, as he feared she would, 
even to the parting with her fortune, they would be 
forced to accept it, or be placed in the hideous position 
of publishing her disgrace, at last convinced him. On 
the other hand, there was less danger of her positive 
imposition being discovered than of the vague and 
impositive truth. The real danger lay in the present 
uncertainty and mystery, which courted surmise and 
invited discovery. Paul, himself, was willing to take 
all the responsibility, and at last extracted from the 
Colonel a promise of passive assent. ‘The only revelation 
he feared was from the interference of the mother, but 
Pendleton was strong in the belief that she had not only 
utterly abandoned the girl to the care of her guardians, 
but that she would never rescind her resolution to 
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disclaim her relationship ; that she had gone into self-exile 
for that purpose; and thatif she had changed her mind 
he would be the first to know of it. On this they had 
parted. Meantime, Paul had not forgotten another reso- 
lution he had formed on his first visit to the Colonel, 
and had actually succeeded in getting Legislative relief 
for the Golden Gate Bank, and restoring to the Colonel 
some of his private property that had been in the 
hands of a Receiver. 

This had been the background of Paul’s meditation, 
which only threw into stronger relief the face and figure 
that moved before him as persistently as it had once 
before in the twilight of his room at Rosario. There 
were times when her moonlit face, with its faint strange 
smile, stood out before him as it had stood out of the 
shadows of the half-darkened drawing-room that night ; 
as he had seen it—he believed for the 
last time—framed for an instant in 
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LONDON 
that early hour. It was here that he had first seen her. 
She was standing there, by that mirror, when their eyes 
first met in a sudden instinctive sympathy. She herself 
had remembered and confessed it. He recalled the 
pleased yet conscious girlish superiority with which 
she had received the adulation of her friends; his 
memory of her was broad enough now even to identify 
Milly, as it repeopled the vacant and silent room. 

An hour later he was making his way to Colonel 
Pendleton’s lodgings, and half expecting to find the St. 
Charles’ Hotel itself transformed by the eager spirit of 
improvement. But it was still there in all its barbaric 
and provincial incongruity. Public opinion had evidently 
recognised that nothing save the absolute razing of its 
warped and flimsy walls could effect a change, and 
waited for it to collapse suddenly like the house of cards 
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of de hotel since we came. But we uses it temper’ly, 
Sah, fo’ de present, and in a dissolutory fashion.” 

It struck Paul that the contiguity of a certain 
barber’s shop and its dangerous reminiscences had some- 
thing to do with George’s lofty depreciation of his 
surroundings, and he could not help saying— 

* Then you don’t find it necessary to have it con- 
venient to the barber’s shop any more? I am glad of 
that, George.”’ 

The shot told. The unfortunate George, after an 
endeavour to collect himself by altering his pose two or 
three times in rapid succession, finally collapsed, and, 
with an air of mingled pain and dignity, but without 
losing his ceremonious politeness or unique vocabulary, 
said 

“Yo got me dah, Sah! Yo got me dah! De in- 

firmities o’ human natcheh, Sah, is de 
common p’operty ob man, and a 











the parted curtains of the doorway, 
when she bade him ‘“ Good-night.”’ 
lor he had never visited her since, 
and, on the attainment of her majority, 
had delegated his passing functions 
to Pendleton, whom he had induced 
to accompany the Mayor to Santa 
Clara for the final and formal cere- 
mony. For the present she need not 
know how much she had been in- 
debted to him for the accomplishment 
of her wishes. 

With a sigh he at last recalled 
himself to his duty, and, drawing the 
pile of reports which Shear had 
handed him, he began to examine 
them. ‘These, again, bore reference to 
his silent, unobtrusive inquiries. In 
his function as Chairman of Com- 
mittee he had taken advantage of a 
kind of advanced moral legislation 
then in vogue, and particularly in 
reference to a certain social reform, 
to examine statistics, authorities, and 
witnesses, and in this indirect but 
exhaustive manner had satisfied him- 
self that the woman ** Kate Howard,” 
alias ** Beverley,” alias ‘ Durfree,” 
had long passed beyond the ken of 
local police supervision, and that in the 
record there was no trace or indication 
of her child. He was going over those 
infelix records of early transgressions 
with the eye of trained experience, 
making notes from time to time for 
his official use, and yet always watch- 
ful of his secret quest, when suddenly 
he stopped with a quickened pulse. 
In the record of an affray at a 
gambling-house, one of the parties 
had sought refuge in the rooms of 
* Kate Howard,’ who was_repre- 
sented before the magistrate by her 
protector, Juan de Arguello. The 
date given was contemporary with 
the beginning of the Trust, but that 
proved nothing. But the name—had 
it any significance, or was it a grim 
coincidence, that spoke even more 
terribly and hopelessly of the woman’s 
promiscuous frailty? He again at- 
tacked the entire report, but there 
was no other record of her name. 
KXven that would have passed any eye 
less eager and watchful than his own. 

He laid the reports aside, and took 
up the proof-slip again. Was there 
any man living but himself and 
Pendleton who would connect these 
two statements? ‘That her relations 
with this Arguello were brief and not 
generally known was evident from 
Pendleton’s ignorance of the fact. 
But he must see him again, and at 
once. Perhaps he might have acquired 
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some information from Yerba; the 
young girl might have given to his 
age that confidence she had withheld 
from the younger man ; indeed, he remembered with a 
flush it was partly in that hope that he had induced 
the Colonel to go to Santa Clara. He put the proof- 
slip in his pocket and stepped to the door of the next 
room. 

“You need not write that letter to Slate, Tony. I 
will see him myself. I am going to San Francisco 
to-night.” 

* And do you want anything copied from the reports, 


Paul quickly swept them from the table into his 
drawer, and locked it. ‘ Not now, thank you. I'll 
finish my notes later.”’ 

The next morning Paul was in San Francisco, and 
had again crossed the portals of the Golden Gate Hotel. 
He had been already told that the doom of that 
palatial edifice was sealed by the laying of the corner- 
stone of a new erection in the next square that should 
utterly eclipse it; he even fancied that it had already 
lost its freshness. and its meretricious glitter had been 
tarnished. But when he had ordered his breakfast he 
made his way to the public parlour, happily deserted at 
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it resembled. Paul wondered for a moment if it were 
not ominous of its lodgers’ hopeless inability to accept 
changed conditions, and it was with a feeling of doubt 
that he even now ascended the creaking staircase. But 
it was instantly dissipated on the threshold of the 
Colonel’s sitting-room by the appearance of George and 
his reception of his master’s guest. 

The grizzled negro was arrayed in a surprisingly 
new suit of blue cloth with a portentous white waist- 
coat and an enormous crumpled white cravat, that gave 
him the appearance of suffering from a glandular swell- 
ing. His manner had, it seemed to Paul, advanced in 
exaggeration with his clothes. Dusting a chair and 
offering it to the visitor, he remained gracefully posed 
with his hand on the back of another. 

“ Yo finds us heah yet, Marse Hathaway,” he began, 
elegantly toying with an exormous silver watch-chain, 
‘fo’ de Kernel he don’ bin find contagious apartments 
dat at all approximate, and he don’ build, for his mind’s 
not dat settled dat he ain’t goin’ to trabbel. De place 
is low down, Sah, and de fo’ks is low down, and dah’s 
a heap o’ white trash dat has congested under de roof 


Sah, a legis- 


gemplum like yo'self, 
ic lass 


lato’ and a pow’ ful speakah, is « 
one to hol’ it agin de individal pusson. 
I confess, Sah, de circumstances was 
propiskuous, de fees falily good, and 
de risks inferior. De gemplum who 
kept de shop was an artess hisself, 
and had been niggah to Kernel IHen- 
derson of Tennessee, and de gemplum 
I relieved was a Mr. Johnson. But 
de Kernel, he wouldn't see it in dat 
light, Sah, and if yo dow mind, 
Sah ”’ 

“T haven't the slightest idea of 
telling the Colonel or anybody, 
George,” said Paul, smiling; “ and 
I am glad to find on your own account 
that you are able to put aside any 
work beyond your duty hee.” 

“Thank you, Sah. If yo’ll let 
me introduce yo to de refreshment, 
yo'll find it all right now. De 
Glencoe is dah. De Kernel will be 
but he would be pow’ful 
mo’tified, Sah, if yo didn’t hab 
something afo’ he come.” He opened 
a well-filled sideboard as he spoke. 
It was the first evidence Paul had 
seen of the Colonel’s restored fortunes. 
He would willingly have contented 
himself with this mere outward mani- 
festation, but in his desire to soothe 
the ruffled dignity of the old man he 
consented to partake of a small glass 
of spirits. George at once became 
radiant and communicative. ‘“ De 
Kernel bin gone to Santa Clara to see 
de young lady dat ’s finished her eder- 
cation dah—de Kernel’s only ward, 
Sah. She’s one o’ dose million 








here soon, 





heiresses and highly connected, Sah, 
Mexican Gobbermen, I 
understand. And I reckon dey ’s bin 
big goin’s on doun dar, foh de Mayer 
kem hisself fo’ de Kernel. ’ 
like des might bin a proceshon, Sah. 
Yo don’ know of a young lady bin 
hab a title, Sah? I won’t be shuah, 
his Honah de Mayer or de Kernel 
didn’t say someting about a‘ Donna.’ ”’ 

* Very likely,” said Paul, turning 
away with a faint smile. So it was 
already in the air! Setting aside the 
old negro’scharacteristic exaggeration, 
there had already been some conver- 
sation between the Colonel and the 
Mayor, which George had vaguely 
overheard. He might be too late, the 
alternative might be no longer in his 
hands. But his discomposure was 
heightened a moment later by the 
actual apparition of the returning 
Pendleton. 

He was dressed in a tightly 
buttoned blue frockcoat, which fairly 
accented his tall, thin military figure, 
although the top lappel was thrown 
far enough back to show a fine 
ruffled cambrie shirt and checked gingham necktie, 
and was itself adorned with a white rosebud in the 
button-hole. | Fawn-coloured trousers strapped over 
narrow patent-leather boots, and a tall white hat, whose 
broad mourning-band was a perpetual memory of his 
mother, who had died in his boyhood, completed his 
festal transformation. Yet his erect carriage, high 
grey drooping moustache lent a 


wid de old 


Looks 


aquiline nose, and long 
distinguishing grace to this survival of a bygone fashion, 
and over-rode any irreverent comment. Even his slight 
limp seemed to give a peculiar character to his massive 
gold-headed stick, and made it a part of his formal 
elegance. 

Handing George his stick and a military cape he 
carried easily over his left arm, he greeted Paul wz irmly, 
yet with a return of his old dominant manner. 

“Glad to see you, Hathaway, and glad to see the 
boy has served you better than the last time. If I had 
known you were coming, I would have tried to get back 
in time to have breakfast with you. But your fric nds 
at ‘ Rosario’—I think they call it; in my time it was 
owned by Colonel Briones, and he called it * The Devil’s 
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Little Cafion ’—detained me with some 
Let ’s see—his name is Woods, isn’t it ? 
rum to runaway sailors on Long Wharf, and take stores 
’ Or was it Baker?—Judge Baker? I 
forget which. Well, Sir, they wished to be remembered.”’ 

It struck Paul, perhaps unreasonably, that the 
Colonel's indifference and both a little 
assumed, and he asked abruptly — 

* And you fulfilled your mission ?”’ 

‘I made the formal transfer, with the 
of the property to Miss Arguello.” 

* To Miss Arguello?”’ 

‘To the Dona Maria 


d—d civilities. 
Used to sell 


in exchange 


digression were 


Mayor, 
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Concepcion de Arguello 
d la Yerba Buena to 
speak precisely,” said the 
*(Creorge, 


that hat to 


Colonel,slowly 
vou can take 
that blank hatte: 

his blanked 

I read it only 

list of the 
prominent citizens here 

tell him, 

ipliments, that I want 


ntle man &s 


sterday in a 
with my 


mourning 
band around my hat, and 
not a child's shoelace. It 
may be Avs idea of the 
of his own parents 

had any—but 
him to 


value 
rhe evel 
I al 
ppraist 
As the 
upon George, Paul turned 
to the Colonel 
‘Then am I to under 
stan that have 
reed to her story i 
Th Colonel 
decanter, 


mt care for 
mune Gio!” 


door closed 


you 


rose, 
picked up the 
glass of 
holding it 
in his hand, said 
*My dear Hathaway, 
each 


poure d out a 


whisky, and, 


understand 
other. As a gentleman, 
I have made a_ point 
through life 
question the age, 
of any lady of 
Miss 


came of 


let us 


never to 
name, 
or family 
my acquaintance. 
Yerba Buena 
age yesterday, 
she is no longer my ward, 
she is certainly entitled 
to the consideration I 
have just mentioned. If 
she, therefore, chooses to 
tack to her name the 
whole Spanish directory, 
I don’t see why 1 
shouldn’t accept it.” 
Characteristic as this 
speech appeared to be of 
the Colonel's ordinary 
manner, it struck Paul 
as being only an imitation 
of his usual frank inde- 
pendence, and made him 
uneasily conscious of 
vague 


and, as 


some desertion on 
Pendleton’s part. He 
fixed his bright eyes on 
his host, who was osten- 
tatiously sipping his 
liquor, and said— 

* Am I to understand 
that you have heard no- 
thing more from Miss 
Yerba, cither for or 
against her story? That 
you still do not know 
whether she has deceived 
herself, has been de- 
ceived by others, or is 


deceiving us ?” Ki zN Sy NG, 
“After what I have ‘ “oh “i 
just told you, Mr. Hath- wali A 
away,” said the Colonel, - 
with an increased exag- 
geration of manner which 
Paul thought must be apparent even to himself, * I 
should have but one way of dealing with questions of 
that kind from anybody but yourself.” 

This culminating extravagance—taken in connection 
with Pendleton’s passing doubts—actually forced a 
laugh from Paul in spite of his bitterness. 

Colonel Pendleton’s face flushed quickly. Like most 
positive one-idea’d men, he was restricted from any 
possible humorous combination, and only felt a mys- 
terious sense of being detected in some weakness. He 
put down his glass. 

“* Mr. Hathaway,” he began, with a slight vibration in 
his usual dominant accents, “ you have lately put me 
under a sense of personal obligation for a favour which 
I felt I could accept without derogation from a youncer 
man, because it seemed to be one not only of youthful 


The taller young girl started, and 
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gencrosity but of justice, and was not unworthy 
exalted 
simple deserts of an old man such as I am. I accepted 
it, Sir, the more readily, because it was entirely unso- 
licited by me, and seemed to be the spontaneous offering 
of your own heart. If I have presumed upon it to 
express myself freely on other matters in a way that 
only excites your ridicule, I can but offer you an apology, 
Sir. If I have accepted a favour I can neither renounce 
nor return, I must take the consequences to myself, and 
even beg you, Sir, to put up with them.” 


the 
ambition of a young man like yourself or the 
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* Perhaps not, but I don’t think, if you will allow 
me to say so, my dear Colonel, that you have been treat- 
ing the whole affair very seriously. I left you two 
months ago utterly opposed to views which you are now 
treating as of no importance. And yet you wish me to 
believe that nothing has happened, and that you have 
no further information than you had then. That this is 
BO, and that you are really no neare rthe facts, I am will- 
ing to believe from your ignorance of whatI have just told 
you, and your concern at it. But that you have not 
been influenced in your judgment of what you do know, 

I cannot believe?” He 
drew nearer Pendleton, 
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and laid his hand upon 
his arm. ‘I beg you to 
be frank with me, for the 
sake of the person whose 
interests I see you have 
at heart. In what way 
will the discovery I have 
just made affect them? 
You are not so far pre- 
judiced as to be blind to 
the fact that it may be 
dangerous because _ it 
seems corroborative.” 
Pendleton coughed, 
rose, took his stick, and 
limped up and down the 
room, finally dropping 
into an armchair by the 
window, with his cane 
between his knees, and 
the drooping grey silken 
threads of his long mous- 
tache curled nervously 
between his fingers. 
“Mr. Hathaway, I 
will be frank with you. 
I know nothing of this 
blank affair — blank it 
all!—but what I’ve told 
you. Your discovery miy 
bea coincidence, nothing 
more. But I fave been 
influenced, Sir — influ- 
enced by one of the most 
perfect goddess - like— 
yes, Sir; one of the most 
simple girlish creatures 
that God ever sent upon 
earth. A woman that I 
should be proud to claim 
as my daughter, a woman 
that would always be the 
superior of any man who 
dare aspire to be her 
husband! <A ycung lady 
as peerless in her beauty 
as she is in her accom- 
plishments, and whose 
equal don’t walk this 
planet! I know, Sir, you 
don’t follow me; I 
know, Mr. Ilathaway, 
your Puritan prejudices ; 
your Church proclivities ; 
your worldly sense of 
propriety; and, above 
all, Sir, the blanked 
hypocritical Pharisaic 
doctrines of your party 
—I mean no offence to 
you, Sir, personally— 
blind you to that girl’s 
verfections. She, poor 
HUNK 4 child, herself has seen it 
| and felt it; but never, 
in her blameless inno- 
cence and purity, sus- 
pecting the cause. * There 
is, she said to me last 
night, confidentially, 
* something strangely an- 
fh) / tagonistic and repellent 
‘i sl his, Hl i in our natures, some un- 
dy i {i TiN i a defined. and nameless 
‘if ne dm |) (oh I ie) barrier between our 
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other.’ You comprehend, 





drew herself suddenly behind a large 


Remorseful as Paul felt, there was a singular re- 
semblance between the previous reproachful pose of George 
and this present attitude of his master, as if the mere 
propinquity of personal sacrifice had made them alike, 
that struck him with a mingled pathos and ludierousness. 
But he said warmly: “ It is 1 who must apologise, my 
dear Colonel. I am not laughing at your conclusions, but 
at thissingular coincidence with a discovery I have made.” 

As how, Sir ?”’ 

“T find in the report of the Chief of the Police 
for the year 1850 that Kate Howard was under the 
protection of a man named Arguello.”’ 

The Colonel’s exaggeration instantly left him. He 
stared blankly at Paul. ‘And you call this a laughing 
matter, Sir?” he said sternly, but in his more natural 
manner. 


Castilian rose-tree. 


Mr. Hathaway, she does 
full justice to your in- 
tentions and your unquestioned abilities. ‘I am not 
blind,’ she said, ‘ to Mr. Hathaway’s gifts, and it is very 
possible the fault lies with me.’ Her very words, Sir.’ 

“Then you believe she is perfectly ignorant of her 
real mother?” asked Paul, with a steady voice, but a 
whitening face. 

* As an unborn child,” said the Colonel, emphatic- 
ally. ‘* The snow on the Sierras is not more spotlessly 
pure of any trace or contamination of the mud of the 
mining ditches, than she of her mother and her past. 
The know ledge of it, the mere breath of suspicion of it, 
in her presence would be a profanation, Sir! Look at 
her eye—open as the sky and as clear; look at her face 
and figure— as clean, Sir, as a Blue-Grass thorough- 
bred! Look at the way she carries herself, whether i in 
those white frillings of “her simple school-gown, or that 
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Ti was Yerba and Milly returning to the house, 
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black evening dress that makes her look like a Princess! 
And, blank me, if she 
there—no white trash 
ll, Sir. if it 
a hound of them living 


isn’t one! There’s no poor stock 


no mixed blood, Sir. Blank it 
the Arguellos—if there ’s 

might go down on their knees 
to have their name borne by such a creature by the 
eternal, Sir, if one of them dared to cross het path with 
f, I'd wipe his 


comes to that 


a word that wasn't aby ct—yes, Ir, ahye 
tf the ea 
he knew where he was, or my name isn’t Harry 


th and send it back to his ancestors 


] 


inconsistent as all this 
the Colonel, his 
a zealot’s enthusiasm, his eyes on fire, 


Hopeless was, it was a 


| and 


nlerful sight to se dark stern face 


uminated with 
moustache curling around his set 
thrown back, his 


ld in the hollow of his elbow, like a 


ends of his 
his head 


uded stick he 


grey 


legs astride, and his 


Paul saw it,and knew that this Quixotic 


sformation was part of Avr triumph, ind yet had a 


that the charms of this Dul 


i del Toboso had searcely been exaggerated. He 


rable consciousness 
| his eves away, and said quietly 
Phen you think this 
ny suspicion in regard to her real mother ?” 
in the least, Su the least,’’ the 


doggedness than con- 


don't coincidence will ever 


*Not not in said 


Colonel] . With more 
* Nobody but yourself would ever 


report, and the connection of that 


perhap 


, yet, 
viction of accent 
notice that police 
woman's name with his was not notorious, or I should 
hay known it.” 

And you believe.’ continued Paul, 
‘that Miss Yerba’s selection of th 
idental 7”’ 
* Purely 
, Sir: by Jove, 
And,” continued Paul, almost mechanically, “you 
iot think it may be some insidious suggestion of an 

relation that no one 


hopelessly, 
name was purely 
act 


a schoolgirl’s faney Fancy, did I say ? 


an inspiration | 


nv who knew of this transient 
suspe i ty d 4 ** 
lo his final Pendleton’s brow cleared! 
Anenemy? Gad! you may be right. I'll look into 
and, if that is the ease, which I scarcely dare hope 
for, Mr. Hathaway, you ean safely leave him to me.” 
Ile looked so supremely confident in his fatuous 
heroism that Paul could say no more. He rose and, 
with a faint smile upon his pale face, held out his hand. 
‘1 think that is all I have to say. When you see Miss 
as you will, no doubt—you may tell her 


amazement 


Yerba again 
that I am conscious of no misunderstanding on my part, 
except, perhaps, as to the best way I could serve her, 
and that, but for what she has told you, I should certainly 
have carried away no remembrance of any misunder- 
standing of hers.” 

* Certainly,” said the Colonel, with cheerful philo- 
sophy, ‘1 will carry your message with pleasure. You 
understand how it is, Mr. Hathaway. There 
accounting for these instincts—we can only accept them 
as they are. jut I believe that your intentions, Sir, 
were strictly according to what you conceived to be 


is no 


” 


your duty. You won't take something before you go? 
Well, then—good-bye.” 

Two weeks later Paul found among his morning 
letters an envelope addressed in Colonel Pendleton’s 
boyish scrawling hand. He opened it with an eagerness 
that no studied self-control nor rigid preoccupation of 
his duties had yet been able to subdue, and glanced 
hurriedly at its contents: 

Dear Sir,—As I am on the point of sailing for Europe 
to-morrow to escort Miss Arguello and Miss Woods on an 
extended visit to England and the Continent, I am desirous 
of informing you that I have thus far been unable to find 
any foundation for the suggestions thrown out by you in our 
last interview. Miss Arguello’s Spanish acquaintances have 
been very select, and limited to a few school friends and Don 
Cesar and Donia Anna Briones, tried friends, who are also 
fellow-passengers with us to Europe. Miss Arguello suggests 
that some political difference between you and Don Cesar, 
which occurred during your visit to Rosario three months ago, 
may have, perhaps, given rise to your supposition. She joins 
me in best wishes for your public career, which even in the 
distractions of foreign travel and the obligations of her 
position she will follow from time to time with the greatest 
interest.—Very respectfully yours, Harry PEenpieton. 


CHAPTER V. 
It was on the 3rd of August, 1863, that Paul Hathaway 
resigned himself and his luggage to the care of the 
gold-laced, ostensible porter of the Strudle Bad Hof, not 
without some uncertainty, in a land of uniforms, whether 
he would eventually be conducted to the barracks, the 
police office, or the Conservatoire. He was relieved 
when the omnibus drove into the courtyard of the Bad 
Hof, and the gold-chained chamberlain, flanked by two 
green tubs of oleanders, received him with a gravity 
caleulated to check any preconceived idea he might 
have that travelling was a trifling affair, or that an 
arrival at the Bad Hof was not of serious moment. His 
letters had not yet arrived, for he had, in a fit of rest- 
lessness, shortened his route, and he strolled listlessly 
into the reading-room. ‘Iwo or three English guests 
were evidently occupied in eminently respectable read- 
ing and writing; two were sitting by the window 
engaged in subdued but profitable conversation; and two 
Americans from Boston were contentedly imitating them 
on the other side of the room. A decent restraint, as of 
people who were not for a moment to be led into any 
foreign idea of social gaiety at a watering-place, was 
visible everywhere. A spectacled Prussian ~* tt in full 
uniform passed along the hall, halted for a moment at 
the doorway as if contemplating an armed invasion, 


thought better of it, and took his uniform away into the 


sunlight of the open square, where it was joined by 


other uniforms, and became by contrast a miracle of 


the Polar silence for a 


readers arose and, taking 


Paul stood 
few moments, until one of th 
his book—a Murray—in his hand, walked slowly across 
the room toa companion, mutely pointed to a passage 
in the book, remained silent until the other had dumbly 
perused it, and then walked back again to his seat, having 
achieved the incident without a word. At which Paul, 
convinced of his own incongruity, softly withdrew with 
his hat in his hand, and his eyes fixed devotionally upon it. 

It was good after that to get into the slanting sunlight 
to see even 


unbraced levity 


and chequered linden shadows of the A//ée : 
a tightly jacketed cavalryman naturally walking with 
Clirchen her two round-faced and drab-Laired 
charges: to watch the returning invalid pro- 
very and very human, individual 

involved in the atmosphere of his 
symptoms; and very good after that to turn into the 
Thiergarten, where the animals were, however, chiefly 
of his own species, and shamelessly and openly amusing 
themselves. It was pleasant to contrast it with his 
first visit to the place three months before, and correct 
his crude impressions, And it was still more pleasant 
suddenly to recognise, under the round flat cap of a 
traveller fond of 
with an intelligence 


and 
voung 


real each 


CessIon, 


intensely own 


officer, a former who was 


him about 


general 
talking with America 
and understanding of it that Paul had often 
among his own travelled countrymen. It was pleasant 
to hear his unaffected and simple greeting, to renew 
their old acquaintance, and to saunter back to the hotel 
together through the long twilight. 

They were only a few squares from the hotel, when 
Paul’s attention was attracted by the curiosity and 
delight of two or three children before him, who 
appeared to be following a quaint-looking figure that 
was evidently not unfamiliar to them. It appeared 
to be a servant in a striking livery of green with 
yellow facings and crested silver buttons, but still more 
remarkable for the indescribable mingling of jaunty 
ease and conscious dignity with which he carried off his 
finery. There was something so singular and yet so 
vaguely reminiscent in his peculiar walk and_ the 
exaggerated swing of his light bamboo cane that Paul 
could not only understand the childish wonder of the 
passers-by, who turned to look after him, but was 
stirred with a deeper curiosity. He quickened his 
pace, but was unable to distinguish anything of the 
face or features of the stranger, except that his hair 
under his cocked hat appeared to be tightly curled and 
was amused at 


missed 


powdered.  Paul’s companion, who 
what seemed to be the American’s national curiosity, 
had seen the figure before. ‘“ A servant in the suite 
of some Eastern Al/esse visiting the baths. You will 
see stranger things, my friend, in the Strudle Bad. Par 
example, your own countrymen, too; the one who has 
enriched himself by that pork of Chicago, or that soap, 
or this candle, in a carriage with the crest of the title 
he has bought in Italy with his dollars, and his beau- 
tiful daughters, are seeking more titles with 
possible matrimonial contingencies.” 

After an early dinner, Paul found his way to the 
little theatre. Ile had already been struck by a highly 
coloured poster near the Bahnhof, purporting that a 
distinguished German company would give a repre- 
sentation of ** Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin,” and certain peculiar- 
ities in the pictorial advertisement of the tableaux. gave 
promise of some entertainment. He found the theatre 
fairly full: there was the usual contingent of abonnirte 
officers, a fair sprinkling of English and German 
travellers, but apparently none of his own countrymen. 
Ife had no time to examine the house more closely, for 
the play, commencing with simple punctuality, not only 
far exceeded the promise of the posters, but of any 
previous performance of the play he had witnessed. 
Transported at once to a gorgeous tropical region—the 
slave States of America—resplendent with the fruits 
and palms of Mauritius, and peopled exclusively with 
Paul and Virginia’s companions in striped cotton, 
Hathaway managed to keep a composed face, until the 
arrival of the good Southern planter St. Clair as one 
of the earlier portraits of Goethe, in top boots, light 
kerseymere breeches, redingote and loose Byron collar, 
compelled him to shrink into the upper corner of the 
box with his handkerchief to his face. Luckily, the 
action passed as the natural effect upon a_ highly 
sympathetic nature of religious interviews between a 
round-faced flaxen-haired “ Kleine Eva” and * Onkeel 
Tome,” occasionally assisted by a Dissenting clergyman 
in Geneva bands ; of excessive brutality with a cattle 
whip by a Zamiel-like Legree ; of the sufferings of a 
runaway negro Zimmermddchen with a child three 
shades lighter than herself: and of a painted canvas 
** man-hunt,” where apparently four well-known German 
composers on horseback, with flowing hair, top boots, and 
a Cor de chasse, were pursuing, with the aid of a pack of 
foxhounds, “the much too deeply abused and yet 
spiritually elevated Onkeel Tome.” Paul did not wait 
for the final apotheosis of ** der Kleine Eva,” but, in the 
silence of a hushed audience, made his way into the 
corridor and down the staircase. He was passing an 
open door marked * Direction,” when his attention was 
sharply attracted by a small gathering around it md the 
sounds of indignant declamation. It was the voice of a 
countryman—more than that, it was a familiar voice, 
that he had not heard for three years—the voice of 
Colonel Harry Pendleton ! 


who 


“Tell him,’ said Pendleton, in scathing tones, to 
some invisible interpreter—* tell him, Sir, that a more 
infamous caricature of the blankest caricature that ever 
maligned a free people, Sir, I never before had the 
honour of witnessing. ‘Tell him that /, Sir—I, Harry 
Pendleton, of Kentucky, a Southerner, Sir—an old slave- 
holder, Sir, declare it to be a tissue of falsehoods 
unworthy the credence of a Christian civilisation like 
this—unworthy the attention of the distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen that are gathered here to-night. ‘Tell 
him, Sir, he has been imposed upon. ‘Tell him I am 
responsible—give him my card and address- personally 
responsible for what I say. If he wants proofs—blank 
it ali !—tell him you yourself have been a slave—my 
slave, Sir! Take off your hat, Sir! Ask him to look at 
you—ask him if he thinks you ever looked or could look 
like that lop-eared, psalm-singing, white-headed hypo- 
crite on the stage! Ask him, Sir, if he thinks that 
blank ringmaster they call St. Clair looks like Me!” 

At this astounding exordium Paul eagerly pressed 
forward and entered the bureau. There certainly was 
Colonel Pendleton, in spotless evening dress; erect, 
flashing, and indignant; his aquiline nose lifted like a 
hawk’s beak over his quarry, his iron-grey moustache, 
now white and waxed, parted like a swallow’s tail over 
his handsome mouth, and between him and the astounded 
* Direction ’’ stood the apparition of the d//ée—George ! 
There was no mistaking him now. What Paul had thought 
was a curled wig or powder was the old negro’s own 
white knotted wool, and the astounding livery he wore 
was carried off as no one but George could carry it. 

But he was still more amazed when the old servant, 
in a German as exaggerated, as incoherent, but still as 
fluent and persuasive as his own native speech, began 
an extravagant but perfectly dignified and diplomatic 
translation of his master’s protests. Where and when, 
and by what instinct, he had assimilated and made his 
own the grotesque inversions and ponderous sentiment- 
alities of Teutonic phrasing, Paul could not guess; but 
it was with breathless wonder that he presently became 
aware that, so perfect and convincing was the old man’s 
style and deportment, not only the simple officials 
but even the bystanders were profoundly impressed by 
this farrago of absurdity. A happy word here and 
there, the full title and rank given, even with a slight 
exaggeration, to each individual, brought a deep and 
guttural ** So!’ from lips that would have found it 
difficult to repeat a line of his ceremonious idiocy. 

In their preoccupation neither the Colonel nor 
George had perceived Paul’s entrance, but, as the old 
servant turned with magnificent courtesy towards the 
bystanders, his eyes fell upon Paul. A flash of surprise, 
triumph, and satisfaction lit up his rolling eyes. Paul 
instantly knew that he not only recognised him, but 
that he had already heard of and thoroughly appreciated 
a certain distinguished position that Paul had lately 
held, and was quick to apply it. Intensifying for a 
moment the grandiloquence of his manner, he called 
upon his master’s most distinguished and happily 
arrived old friend, the Lord Lieutenant Governor of the 
Golden Californias, to corroborate his statement. Colcnel 
Pendleton started, and grasped Paul’s hand warmly. 
Paul turned to the already half-mollified Director with 
the diplomatic suggestion that the vivid and realistic 
acting of the admirable company which he himself Lad 
witnessed had perhaps unduly excited his old friend, 
even as it had undoubtedly thrown into greater relief 
the usual exaggerations of dramatic representation, and 
the incident terminated with a profusion of apologies, 
and the most cordial expressions of international good 
feeling on both sides. 

Yet, as they turned away from the theatre together, 
Paul could not help noticing that, although the 
Coljonel’s first greeting had been spontaneous and 
unaffected, it was succeeded by an uneasy reserve. 
Paul made no attempt to break it, and confined him- 
self to a few general inquiries, ending by inviting the 
Colonel to sup with him at the hotel. Pendleton 
hesitated. ‘At any other time, Mr. Hathaway, I 
should have insisted upon you, as the stranger, supping 
with me; but since the absence of—of—the rest of my 
party—I have given up my suite of rooms at the Pad 
Hof, and have taken smaller lodgings for myself and the 
boy at the Schwartze Adler. Miss Woods and Miss 
Arguello have accepted an invitation to spend a few 
days at the villa of the Baron and Baroness von 
Schilprecht—an hour or two from here.” He lingered 
over the title with an odd mingling of impressiveness 
and inquiry, and glanced at Paul. But Hathaway 
exhibiting neither emotion nor surprise at the mention of 
Yerba’s name or the title of her host, he continued, 
“Miss Arguello, 1 suppose you know, is immensely 
admired: she has been, Sir, the acknowledged belle of 
Strudle Bad.” 

«I can readily believe it,” said Paul, simply. 

* And has taken the position—the position, Sir, to 
which she is entitled.” 

Without appearing to notice the slight challenge in 
Pendleton’s tone, Paul returned, “ I am glad to hear it. 
The more particularly as, I believe, the Germans are 
great sticklers for position and pedigree.” 

* You are right, Sir—quite right: they are,”’ said the 
Colonel, proudly—* although ’’—with a certain premedi- 
tated deliberation—*I have been credibly informed 
that the King can, in certain cases, if he chooses, 
supply — yes, Sir — supply a favoured person with 
ancestors—yes, Sir, with ancestors !”’ 

Paul cast a quick glance at his companicn. 






















mothers, though they ’ve been dead, or as good as dead, 
for years.” 


‘I am afraid that’s a slight exaggeration of the rare 


custom of granting ‘noble lands,’ or estates that carry 
hereditary titles with them,” said Paul, more em- 
phatically, perhaps, than the occasion demanded. 

* Fact, Sir—George there knows it all,”’ said Pendle- 
ton. * He gets it from the other servants. I don’t speak 
the language, Sir, but he does. Picked it up in a year.” 

‘** T must compliment him 
on his fluency, certainly,” 
said Paul, looking at George. 

The old servant smiled, 
yet not without a certain 
condescension. ‘* Yes, Sah; 
I don’ say to a scholar like 
yo’self, Sah, dat I’se got 
de grandmatical presichion ; 
but as fah, Sah—as fah as 








de idiotisms ob de language 
gen’ lly 
allowed I’m dar! As to 
what Marse Harry says ob 
de ignobline ob predeces- 
sors, I’ve had it, Sah, from 
cde best autority, Sah—de 
furst, [ may say, Sah—de 
men—de 

Serene 


woes, Sah it Ss 


real prima facie 

gemplum ob his 
Iligbness, in de korse ob or- 
dinary conversashun, Sah.”’ 

* That ‘ll do, George,” 
said Pendleton, with pater- 
nal brusqueness. * Run on 
ahead and tell that blank 
chamberlain that Mr. Hath- 
away is one of my friends 
—and have supper accord: 
ingly.” As the negro 
hastened away he turned to 
Paul: ‘What he says is 
true: he’s the most popular 
man or boy in all Strudle 
Bad—a devilish sight more 
than his master—and goes 
anywhere where J can’t go. 
Princes and Princesses stop 
and talk to him in the street; 
the Grand Duke asked per- 
mission to have him up in 
his carriage at the races 
the other day; and, by the 
Kternal, Sir, he gives the 
style to all the flunkeys in 
town!” ; 

** And, I see, he dresses 
the character,’ observed 
Paul. 

*Tlis own idea — en- 
tirely. And, by Jove! he 
proves to be right. You 
can't do anything here 
without a uniform. And 
they tell me he’s got every- 
thine eorrect, down to the 
crest on the buttons.” 

They walkedon in silence 
for a few moments, Pen- 
dleton retaining a certain 
rigidity of step and bearing 
which Paul had come to 
recognise as indicating some 
uneasiness or mental dis- 
turbance on his part. Hath- 
away had no intention of 
precipitating the  confi- 
dence of his companion. 
Perhaps experience had told 
him it would come soon 
enough. So he spoke care- 
lessly of himself. How the 
need of a year’s relaxation 
and change had brought him 
abroad, his journeyings, 
and, finally, how he had been advised by his 
German physician to spend a few weeks at Strudle 
Bad preparatory to the voyage home. Yet he 
was perfectly aware that the Colonel from time to 
time cast a furtive glance at his face. “ And you,’ he 
said in conclusion—* when do you intend to return to 
California ? ”’ 

The Colonel hesitated slightly. ‘I shall remain in 
Europe until Miss Arguello is—settled—I mean,” he 
added hurriedly, * until she has—ahem !— completed 
her education in foreign ways and customs. You see, 
Hathaway, I have constituted myself, after a certain 
fashion, | may say—still, her guardian. » I am an old 
man, with neither kith nor kin myself, Sir—I ’m a little 
too old-fashioned for the boys over there ’’—with a 
yague gesture towards the West, which, however, told 
Paul how near it still was to him. ‘“* But then, among 
the old fogeys here—blank it all!—it isn’t noticed. So 
I look after her, you see, or rather make myself re- 
sponsible for her generally—although, of course, she has 





“ Yes, Sir—that is, we will say, in the case of a lady 
of inferior rank—or even birth, the King of these parts 
can, on her marriage with a nobleman—blank it all !— 
ennoble her father and mother, and their fathers and 















other friends and associates, you understand, more of 
her own age and tastes.’’ 

* And I’ve no doubt she’s perfectly satisfied,” said 
Paul, in a tone of conviction. 

* Well, yes, Sir, I presume so,” said the Colonel, 
slowly ; “ but I’ve sometimes thought, Mr. Hathaway, 
that it would have been better if she’d have had a 
woman’s care—the protection, you understand, of an 
elderly woman of society. ‘That seems to be the style 
here, you know—a chaperon, they call it. Now, Milly 
Woods, you see, is about the same age, and the Dojia 
Anna, of course, is older, but—blank it !—she’s as big 
a flirt as the rest—I mean,” he added, correcting him- 





The young man remained leaning against the rustic archway. 


self sharply, “she lacks balance, Sir, and—what shall 
I call it ?—self-abnegation.”’ 

“Then Dofia Anna is still of your party? ” asked 
Paul. 

**She is, Sir, and her brother, Don Cesar. I have 
thought it advisable, on Yerba’s account, to keep up as 
much as possible the suggestion of her Spanish relation- 
ship— although, by reason of their absurd ignorance 
of geography and politfcal divisions out here, there is a 
prevailing impression that she is a South American. <A 
fact, Sir. I have myself been mistaken for the Dictator 
of one of those infernal Republics, and I have been 
pointed out as ruling over a million.or two of niggers 
like George!” 

There was no trace of any conception of humour in 
the Colonel’s face, although he uttered a short laugh, as 
if in polite acceptance of the possibility that Paul might 
have one. Far from that, his companion, looking at the 
striking profile and erect figure at his side—at the long 
white moustache which drooped from his dark cheeks, 
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and remembering his own sensations at first seeing 
George—thought the popular belief not so wonderful. 
Ile was even forced to admit that the perfect uncon- 
sciousness on the part of master and man of any incon- 
gruity or peculiarity in themselves assisted the public 
misconception. And it was, 1 fear, with a feeling of 
wicked delight that, on entering the hotel, he hailed the 
evident consternation of those correct fellow-country- 
men from whom he had lately fled, at what they 
apparently regarded as a national scandal. He over 
heard their hurried assurance to their English friends 
that his companions were not from Boston, and 
enjoyed their mortification that this explanation did 
not seem to detract from 
the interest and relief with 
which the Britons surveyed 
them, or the open admir- 
ation of the Germans. 
Although Pendleton 
somewhat unbent during 
supper, he did not allude to 
the secret of Yerba’s parent- 
age, nor of any tardy con- 
fidence of hers. To all 
appearance the situation re- 
mained as it was three years 
ago. He spoke of her 
great popularity as an 
beautiful 
marked 


heiress and a 

woman, and the 
attentions she received, 
He doubted not that she 
had rejected very distin- 
guished offers, but she k« pt 
that to herself. She was 
perfectly competent to do 
so. She was no giddy girl, 
to be flattered or deceived: 
on the contrary, he had 
never known a cooler or 
more sensible woman. She 
knew her own worth. When 
she met the man who satis- 
fied her ambition and under- 
standing, she would marry, 
and not before. He did not 
know what that ambition 
was: it was something ex- 
alted, of course. We could 
only say, of his own know- 
ledge, that last year, when 
they were on the Italian 
lakes, there was a certain 
Prince — Mr. Hathaway 
would understand why he 
did not mention 
who was not only attentive 
to her, but attentive to Aim, 
Sir, by Jove! 


namcs 


and most sig 
nificant in his inquiries. It 
was the only occasion when 
he, the Colonel, had ever 
spoken to her on such sub- 
jects; and, knowing that 
she was not indifferent to 
the fellow, who was not bad 
of his kind, he had asked 
her why she had not en- 
couraged his suit. She had 
said, with a laugh, that he 
couldn’t marry her unless 
he gave up his claim of 
succession to a certain 
reigning house; and she 
wouldn't accept him without 
it. ‘Those were her words, 
Sir, and he could only say 
that the Prince left a few 
days afterwards, and they 
had never seen him since. 
As to the Princelings and 
Counts and Barons, she knew 
to a day the date of their 
' + patents of nobility, and what 
qin privileges they were entitled 
to: she could tell to a dot 
the value of their estates, 
the amount of their debts, 
and, by Jove! Sir, the amount of mortgages she was 
expected to pay off before she married them. She knew 
the amount of income she had to bring to the Prussian 
Army, from the General to the Lieutenant. She under- 
stood her own value and her rights. There was a young 
English Lordling she met on the Rhine, whose boyish 
ways and simplicity seemed to please her. They were 
great friends; but he wanted him—the Colonel—to 
induce her to accept an invitation for both to visit his 
mother’s home in England, that his people might see 
her. But she declined, Sir! She declined to pass in 
review before his mother. She said it was for Aim to 
pass, in review before her mother. 

“Did she say that?” inte rrupted Paul, fixing his 
bright eyes upon the Colonel. 

“Tf she had one, Sir, if she had one,” corrected the 
Colonel, hastily. ‘* Of course it was only an illustration. 
That she is an orphan is generally known, Sir.” 

There was a dead silence for a few moments. The 
Colonel leant back in his chair and pulled his moustache 
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her corsage, the companions of the solitary one in his buttonhole, were the only relief. 


A few white flowers in 
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He looked around quickly, and saw that it was Yerba, in a white loose gown, leaning back composedly on the so a, her hands clasped behind her shapely head 





THE 


Paul turned absorbed 
in reflection. 


pushed aside 


away his eyes, and seemed 
After a moment the Colonel coughed, 
his glass, and, leaning across the table, 
said, * I have a favour to ask of you, Mr. Hathaway.” 

There was such the tone of 
his voice, an unexpected relaxation of some artificial 
tension—a relaxation which struck Paul so pathetically 
as much physical as mental, as if he had 


a singular change in 


as being 
suddenly been overtaken in some exertion by the weak- 
that he looked up quickly. Certainly, 
although still erect and lightly grasping his moustache, 
the Colonel looked older. 

* By all means, my dear Colonel,” said Paul, warmly. 

“ During the time you remain here you can hardly 
help meeting Miss Arguello, perhaps frequ ntly. It 
would be strange if you did not: it would appear to 
me your word as a 
the least allusion to 


ness of age 


everybody still stranger. Give 
that will 


past 


gentleman you not make 
nor reopen the subject.” 

Paul | fixedly at the Colonel. ‘I certainly 
id no intention of doing so.” he said after a pause, 
‘for I thought it was already settled by you be yond 
But do I understand you, 


l'rom 


her of the 


wked 


disturbance or discussion. 


that she has shown any uneasiness regarding it 7 
what you have just told me of her plans and ambition, 
I can searcely imagine that she has any suspicion of the 
lacts 


“(Certainly not,” said the Colonel, hurriedly. 


I il 
* But 
] have your promis 

*T promise you,” said Paul, after a pause, “that I 
ill neither introduce nor refer to the subject myself, 


ind that if she should question me again regarding it, 


which is hardly possible, I will reveal nothing without 


onsent.’ 
Phank you,” said 
relief 


your ¢ 
without, however. 


‘“*She will return 


Pendleton, 
exhial much in his face. 
here to-morrow.” 

“1 thought you said she was absent for 
said Paul ; 

*Yos: but she is 
Doha Anna, 
same day, on then way to Paris.” 

It fashed through Paul’s mind that the last time he 
had seen her was in the company of the Briones. It was 
not a pleasant coincidence. Yet he was not aware that 
it had affected him, until he saw the Colonel watching him. 


don’t fancy the brother,’ said 


iting 
some days,” 


good bye to 
brother the 


coming back to say 


who arrives here with her 


+] believe 
Pendleton. 

For an instant Paul was strongly tempted to avow 
his old vague suspicions of Don Cesar, but the utter 


you 


hopelessness of reopening the whole subject again, and 
his of the in Pendleton’s letter 
that purported to be Yerba’s own theory of his 
checked him in time. Ile only said, “I 
don’t remember whether I had any cause for dis- 
liking Don Cwsar:; I can tell better when him 
again,’ and changed the subject. A few moments 
later the Colonel summoned George from some lower 
region of the hotel, and rose to take his leave. ‘ Miss 
Arguello, with her maid and courier, will occupy her 
old suite of rooms here,’ he remarked, with a return of 
“George has given. the orders 


recollection passage 


dislike, 


I sec 


his old imperiousness. 
for her. J shall not change my present lodgings, but, 
of course, will call every day. Good night!” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning Paul could not help noticing an 
increased and even exaggerated respect paid him by 
the hotel attendants. He was asked if his Excellency 
would be served with breakfast in a private room, and 
his condescension in selecting the public coffee-room 
struck the obsequious chamberlain, but did not pre- 
vent him from preceding Paul backwards to the table, 
and summoning a waiter to attend specially upon 
*milor.”’ Surmising that George and the Colonel 
might be in some way connected with this extravagance, 
he postponed an investigation till he should have seen 
them again. And, although he hardly dared to confess 
it to himself, the unexpected prospect of meeting Yerba 
again fully preoceupied his thoughts. He had believed 
that he would eventually see her in Europe, in some vague 
and indefinite way and hour: it had been in his mind 
when he started from California. That it would be so 
soon, and in such a simple and natural manner, he had 
never conceived. 

He had returned from his morning walk to the 
Brunnen, and was sitting idly in his room, when there 
was a knock at the door. It opened to a servant bearing 
a salver with a card. Paul lifted it with a slight 
tremor, not at the engraved name of * Maria Concepcion 
de Arguellos de la Yerba Buena,” but at the remem- 
bered schoolgirl hand that had pencilled underneath 
the words “wishes the favour of an audience with 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant Governor of the 
Californias.” 

Paul looked inquiringly at the servant. “The 
gnidige Fréulein was in her own salon. Would 
Excellency walk that way? It was but a step; in effect, 
the next apartment.” 

Paul followed him into the hall with wondering 
steps. The door of the next room was open, and dis- 
closed a handsomely furnished salon. A tall graceful 
figure rose quickly from behind a writing-table, and 
advanced with outstretched hands and a frank yet 
mischievous smile. It was Yerba. 

Standing there in a greyish hat, mantle, and travel- 


ling dress, all of one subdued yet alluring tone, she 
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looked as beautiful as when he had last seen her—and 
yet—unlike. For a brief bitter moment his instincts 
revolted at this familiar yielding up in his fair country- 
women of all that was distinctively original in them to 
alien tastes and habits, and he resented the plastic yet 
characterless mobility which made Yerba’s Parisian 
dress and European manner fit her so charmingly and 
express little. For a brief critical moment 
he remembered the placid, unchanging simplicity of 
German and the inflexible and ingrained reserve of 
English girlhood, in opposition to this indistinctive 
cosmopolitan grace. But only for a moment. As soon 
as she spoke, a certain flavour of individuality seemed to 
return to her speech. 

she said, “it was a courageous thing for 


yet SO 


** Confess,”’ 
me to do. You might have been somebody else—a real 
Kxcellency—or Heaven knows what! “Or, what is 
worse, in your new magnificence you might have for- 
gotten one of your oldest. most humble, but faithful 
subjects.” She drew back and made him a mock 
ceremonious curtsey, that even in its charming exagger- 
ation suggested to Paul, however, that she had already 
made it somewhere seriously. . 

* But what does it all mean?” he asked, smiling, 
feeling not only his doubts and uneasiness vanish, but 
even the years of separation melt away in her presence. 
“I know I went to bed last might a very humble in- 
dividual, and yet I seem to awaken this morning a very 
exalted personage. Am I really Commander of the 
Faithful, or am I dreaming? Might I trouble you, as 
my predecessor Abou Hassan did Sweetlips, to bite my 
little finger ? ”’ 

“To you mean to say you have not 
Anzeiger?” she returned, taking a_ small 
printed sheet from the table and pointing to a paragraph. 
Paul took the paper. Certainly there was the plain 
announcement among the arrivals of “ His Excellency 
Paul Hathaway, Lord Lieutenant Governor of the 
Californias.” A light.flashed upon hiin. 

* This is George’s work. He and Colonel Pendleton 
were here with me last night.” 

* Then you have seen the Colonel already ?” 
with a scarcely perceptible alteration of expression, 
which, however, struck Paul. 

* Yes. I met him at the theatre last evening.” He 
was about to plunge into an animated description of the 
Colonel's indignation, but checked himself, he knew not 
why. But he was thankful the next moment that he had. 

“That accounts for everything,” she said, lifting her 
pretty shoulders with a slight shrug of weariness. * I 
had to put a stop to George’s talking about me three 
months ago—his extravagance is something foo awful. 
And theColonel, who is completely in his hands—trusting 
him for everything, even the language—doesn’t see it.” 

“ But he is extravagant in the praise of his friends 
only, and you certainly justify all he can say.” 

She was taking off her hat, and stopped for a 
moment to look at him thoughtfully, with the soft 
tendrils of her hair clinging to her forehead. ‘ Did 
the Colonel talk much about me?” 

“A great deal. In fact, I think we talked of 
nothing else. He has told me of your triumphs and 
your victims; of your various campaigns and your 
conquests. And yet I dare say he has not told me 
all—and I am dying to hear more.” 

She had laid down her hat and unloosed a large bow 
of her mantle, but stopped suddenly in the midst of it and 
sat down again. ‘J wish you’Id do something for me.” 

* You have only to name it.” 

** Well, drop all this kind of talk! Try to think of 
me as if I had just come from California—or, better, as 
if you had never known anything of me at all—and we 
met for the first time. You could, I dare say, make 
yourself ‘very agreeable to such a young lady who was 
willing to be pleased—why not to me? I venture to 
say you have not ever troubled yourself about me since 
we last met. No—hear me through—why, then, should 
you wish to talk over what didn't concern you at the 
time ? Promise me you will stop this reminiscent gossip, 
and I promise you / will not only not bore you with it, 
but take care that it is not intruded upon you by others. 
Make yourself pleasant to me by talking about yourself 
and your prospects—anything but me—and I will throw 
over those Princes and Barons that the Colonel has raved 
about and devote myself to you while you are here. 
Does that suit your Excellency ?’’ She had crossed her 
knees, and, with her hands clasped over them, and the toe 
of her small boot advanced beyond her skirt, leaned 
forward in the attitude he remembered to have seen her 
take in the summer-house at Rosario. 

* Perfectly,” he said. 

* How long will you be here?” 

*“ About three weeks: that, I believe, is the time 
allotted for my cure.” 

“ Are you really ill,” she said quietly, ‘“ or imagine 


” 


seen the 
German 


she said, 


yourself so ? 

“Tt amounts to about the same thing. But my cure 
may not take so long,” he added, fixing his bright eyes 
upon her. 

She returned his gaze thoughtfully, and 
remained looking at each other silently. 

“Then you are stronger than you give yourself 
credit for. That is very often the case,’ she said 
quietly. ‘ There,” she added in another tone, “it is 
settled. You will come and go as you like, using this 
salon as your own. Stay, we can do something to-day. 
What do you say to a ride in the forest this afternoon ? 
Milly isn’t here yet, but it will be quite proper for you 


they 
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to accompany me on horseback, though, of course, we 
couldn’t walk a hundred yards down the Allée together 
unless we were verlobt.”’ 

* But,” said Paul, * you are expecting company this 
afternoon. Don Casar—I mean, Miss Briones and her 
brother are coming here to say good-bye.” 

She regarded him curiously, but without emotion. 

“(Colonel Pendleton should have added that they 
were to remain here overnight as my guests,” she said 
* And, of course, we shall be back in time 
for dinner. But that is nothing to you. You have only 
to be ready at three o’clock. I will see that the horses 
are ordered. I often ride here, and the people know my 
tastes and habits. We will have a pleasant ride anda 
good long talk together, and I ’ll show you a ruin and a 
distant view of the villa where I have been staying.” 
She held out her haifa with a frank girlish smile, and 
even a girlish anticipation of pleasure in her brown eyes. 
He bent over her slim fingers fora moment, and withdrew. 

When he was in his own room again, he was conscious 
only of a strong desire to avoid the Colonel until after 
his ride with Yerba. He would keep his word so far 
as to abstain from allusion to her family or her past : 
indeed, he had his own opinion of its futility. But it 
would be strange if, with his past experience, he could 
not find some other way to determine her convictions or 
win her confidence during those two hours of companion- 
ship. He would accept her terms fairly; if she had any 
ulterior design in her advances, he would detect it: if 
she had the least concern for him, she could not continue 
long an artificial friendship. But he must not think of 
that ! 

By absenting himself from the hotel he managed to 
keep clear of Pendleton until the hour arrived. He was 
gratified to find Yerba in the simplest and most 
sensible of habits, as if she had already divined his tastes 
and had wished to avoid attracting undue attention. 
Nevertheless, it very prettily accented her tall graceful 
figure, and Paul, albeit, like most artistic admirers of 
the sex, not recognising a woman on a horse as a 


composedly. 


particularly harmonious spectacle, was forced to admire 
her. Both rode well, and naturally—having been 
brought up in the same Western school—the herses 
recognised it, and instinctively obeyed them, and their 
conversation had the easy deliberation and inflection cf 
a ¢éte-d-téte. Paul, in view of her previous hint, talke: 
to her of himself and his fortunes—of which sheappeared, 
however, to have some knowledge. His health had 
obliged him lately to abandon politics and office; he 
had been successful in some ventures, and had become a 
junior partner in a bank with foreign correspondence. 
She listened to him for some time with interest and 
attention, but at last her face became abstracted and 
thoughtful. * I wish I were a man!” she said suddenly. 

Paul looked at. her quickly. For the first time he 
detected in the ring of her voice something of the 
passionate quality he fancied he had always seen in 
her face. 

“Except that it might give you better control of 
your horse, I don’t see why,” said Paul. * And I don't 
entirely believe you.” 

* Why?” 

“Because no woman really wishes to be a man unless 
she is conscious of her failure as a woman.” 

* And how do you know I’m not?” she said, check- 
ing her horse and looking in his face. <A quick con- 
viction that she was on the point of some confession 
sprang into his mind, but unfortunately showed in 
his face. She beat back his eager look with a short 
laugh. “There, don’t speak, and don’t look like that. 
That remark was worthy the usual artless maiden’s 
invitation to a compliment, wasn’t it? Let us keep to 
the subject of yourself, Why, with your political 
influence, don’t you get yourself appointed to some 
diplomatic position over here?” 

“There are none in our service. You wouldn't 
want me to sink myself in some absurd social functions, 
which are called by that name, merely to become the 
envy and hatred of a few rich Republicans, like your 
friends who haunt foreign Courts ?”’ 

“That’s not a pretty speech—but I suppose I 
invited that too. Don’t apologise. I’d rather see 
you flare out like that than pay compliments. Yet I 
fancy you're a diplomatist, for all that.” 

** You did me the honour to believe I was one once, 
when I was simply the most palpable ass and bungler 
living,” said Paul, bitterly. 

She was still sweetly silent, apparently preoccupied 
in smoothing out the mane of her walking horse. ‘“ Did 
I?” she said softly. He drew close beside her. 

“‘ How different the vegetation is here from what it 
is with us!” she said with nervous quickness, directing 
his attention to the grass road beneath them, without 
lifting her eyes. “I don’t mean what is cultivated—for 
I suppose it takes centuries to make the lawns they 
have in England—but even here the blades of grass 
seem to press closer together, as if they were crowded or 
overpopulated, like the country; and this forest, which 
has been always wild and was a hunting park, has a 
blasé look, as if it was already tired of the unchanging 
traditions and monotony around it. I think over there 
Nature affects and influences us : here, I fancy, it is itself 
affected by the people.” 

*“T think a good deal of Nature comes over from 
America for that purpose,” he said dryly. 

* And I think you are breaking your promise 
!”’ she retorted smartly. Never- 


besides being a goose 
reason they both seemed 


theless, for some occult 














relieved by this exquisite witticism, and trotted on 
amicably together. When Paul lifted his eyes to hers 
he could see that they were suffused with a tender 
mischief, as of a reproving yet secretly admiring sister, 
and her strangely delicate complexion had taken on 
itself that faint Alpine glow that was more of an illu- 
mination than a colour. ‘ There,” she said gaily, point- 
ing with her whip as the wood opened upon a glade 
through which the parted trees showed a long blue 
curvature of distant hills, ‘* you see that white thing 
lying like a snowdrift on the hills?” 

* Or the family washing on a hedge.” 

* As you please. Well, that is the villa.” 

** And you were very happy there ?”’ said Paul, watch- 
ing her girlishly animated face. 

“Yes; and as you don’t ask questions, I’’li tell you 
why. ‘There is one of the sweetest old ladies there that 
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1 ever met—the perfection of old-time courtliness with 
all the motherishness of a German woman. She was 
very kind to me, and, as she had no daughter of her 
own, I think she treated me as if I was one. At least, 
I can imagine how one would feel to her, and what a 
woman like that could make of any girl. You laugh, 
Mr. Hathaway, you don’t understand—but you don’t 
know what an advantage it would be to a girl to have 
a mother like that, and know that she could fall back 
on her and hold her own against anybody. She’s 
equipped from the start, instead of being handicapped. 
It’s all very well to talk about the value of money. It 
can give you everything but one thing—the power to 
do without it.” 

*“T think its purchasing value would include even 
the gnddige Frau,” said Paul, who had laughed only to 
hide the uneasiness that Yerba’s approach to the tabooed 





subject had revived in him. She shook her head ; then, 
recovering her tone of gentle banter, said: ** There— 
I’ve made a confession. If the Colonel talks to you 
again about my conquests, you will know that at present 
my affections are centred on the Baron’s mother. I 
admit it’s a strong point in his—in anybody’ s—favour, 
who can show an unblemished maternal pedigree. What 
a pity it is you are an orphan, like myself, Mr. 
Hathaway! For I fancy your mother must have been 
a very perfect woman. <A great deal of her tact and 
propriety has descended to you. Only it would have 
been nicer if she had given it to you, like pocket 
money, as occasion required—which you might have 
shared with me—than leaving it to you in one thump- 
ing legacy.” 

It was impossible to tell how far the playfulness of 
her brown eyes suggested any ulterior meaning, for, as 
































Offering a chair to the visitor, he remained gracefully posed with his hand on the back of another 


Paul again eagerly drew towards her, she sent her horse 
into a rapid canter before him. When he was at her 
side again, she said: *“* There is still the ruin to see on 
our way home. It is just off here to the right. But if 
you wish to go over it we will have to dismount at the 
foot of the slope and walk up. It hasn’t any story or 
legend that I know of; I looked over the guide-book to 
cram for it before you came—but there was nothing 
So you can invent what you like.” 

They dismounted at the beginning of a gentle 
acclivity, where an ancient waggon-road, now grass- 
grown, rose smooth as a glacis. Tying their horses to 
two moplike bushes, they climbed the slope hand in 
hand like children. There were a few winding broken 
steps, part of a fallen archway, a few feet of vaulted 
corridor, a sudden breach—the sky beyond—and that 
was all! Not all—for before them, overlooked at first, 
lay a chasm covering half an acre, in which the whole 
of the original edifice—tower turrets, walls, and battle- 
ments—had been apparently cast, inextricably mixed 
and mingled at different depths and angles, with here 
and there, like mushrooms from a dustheap, a score of 
trees upspringing. 

“This is not Time—but gunpowder,” said Paul, 





leaning over a parapet of the wall and gazing at the 
abyss, with a slight grimace. 

“It don’t look very romantic, certainly,” said 
Yerba. “I only saw it from the road before. I’m 
dreadfully sorry,” she added, with mock penitence. “I 
suppose, however, something must have happened here.” 

“There may have been nobody in the house at the 
time,” said Paul, gravely. ‘ The family may have been 
at the baths.”’ 

They stood close together, their elbows resting upon 
the broken wall, and almost touching. Beyond the 
abyss and darker forest they could see the more vivid 
green and regular lines of the plane-trees of Strudle Bad, 
the glitter of a spire, or the flash of a dome. From the 
abyss itself arose a cool odour of moist green leaves, the 
scent of some unseen blossoms, and around the baking 
vines on the hot wall the hum of apparently taskless 
and disappointed bees. There was nobody in sight in 
the forest road, no one working in the bordering fields, 
and no suggestion of the present. There might have 
been three or four centuries between them and Strudle 
Bad. 

“The legend of this place,” said Paul, glancing at 
the long brown lashes and oval outline of the cheek 


so near his own, “is simple, yet affecting. A cruel, 
remorseless, but fascinating Ilexie was once loved by a 
simple shepherd. He had never dared to syllable his 
hopeless affection, or claim from her a syllabled—perhaps 
I should say a one-syllabled—reply. He had followeal 
her from remote lands, dumbly worshipping her, build- 
ing in his foolish brain an air-castle of happiness, which 
by reason of her magic power she could always see 
plainly in his eyes. And one day, beguiling him in the 
depths of the forest, she led him toa fair-seeming castle, 
and, bidding him enter its portals, offered to show hima 
realisation of his dream. But, lo! even as he entered 
the stately corridor it seemed to crumble away before 
him, and disclosed a hideous abyss beyond, in which the 
whole of that goodly palace lay in heaped and tangled 
ruins—the fitting symbol of his wrecked and shattered 
hopes.”’ 

She drew back a little way from him, but still hold- 
ing on to the top of the broken wall with one slim 
gauntleted hand, and swung herself to one side, while 
she surveyed him with smiling parted lips and conscious 
eyelids. He promptly covered her hand with his own, 
but she did not seem to notice it. 

“That is not the story,” she said, in a faint voice 
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The gold-chained chamberlain, flanked by two green tubs of oleanders, received him with gravity 
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that even her struggling sauciness could not make 
steadier. ‘ The true story is called ‘ The Legend of the 
Goose Girl of Strudle Bad, and the enterprising Gosling.’ 
There was once a goose-girl of the plain who tried 
honestly to drive her geese to market, but one eccentric 
and wilful gosling Mr. Hathaway! Stop—please 
I beg you let me go!” 

He had caught her in his arms—the one encircling 
her waist, the other hand still grasping hers. She 
struggled, half laughing; yielded for a_ breathless 
moment as his lips brushed her cheek, and—threw him 
off. !”? she said, * that will do: the story was 








* There! 
not illustrated.” 

“ But, Yerba,” he said, with passionate 
*“ hear me—it is all God's truth—I love you! 

She drew back farther, shaking the dust of the wall 
from the folds of her habit. Then, with a lower voice 
and a paler cheek, as if his lips had sent her blood and 
utterance back to her heart, she said: ** Come, let us go.”’ 

* But not until youve heard me, Yerba.” 

‘“ Well, then—I believe you—there!”’ 
looking at him. 1 

“You believe me?” he repeated cagerly, attempt- 
ing to take her hand again. 

She drew back still farther. ‘“ Yes,’’ she said, “ or 
I shouldn’t be here now. ‘There! that must suffice you. 
And if you wish me still to believe you, you will not 
speak of this again while we are out together. Come, 
let us go back to the horses.”’ 

He looked at her with all his soul. She was pale, 
but composed, and—he could see—determined. He 
followed her without a word. She accepted his hand 
to support her again down the slope without embarrass- 
ment or reminiscent emotion. The whole scene through 
which she had just passed might have been buried in 
the abyss and ruins behind her. As she placed her foot 
in his hand to remount, and for a moment rested her 
weight on his shoulder, her brown eyes met his frankly 
and without a tremor. 

Nor was she content with this. As Paul at first 
rode silently, his heart filled with unsatisfied 
yearning, she rallied him mischievously. Was it kind 
in him on this, their first day together, to sulk in this 
fashion ? Was it a promise for their future excursions ? 
Did he intend to carry this lugubrious visage through 
the Allée and up to the courtyard of the hotel to 
proclaim his sentimental condition to the world? At 
least, she trusted he would not show it to Milly, who 
might remember that this was only the second time they 
had met each other. There was something so sweetly 
reasonable in this, and withal not without a certain 
hopefulness for the future, to say nothing of the half- 
mischievous, half-reproachful smile that accompanied 
it, that Paul exerted himself, and eventually recovered 
his lost gaiety. When they at last drew up in the 
courtyard, with the flush of youth and exercise in their 
faces, Paul felt he was the object of envy to the 
loungers, and of fresh gossip to Strudle Bad. It struck 
him less pleasantly that two dark faces, which had been 
previously regarding him in the gloom of the corridor 
and vanished he approached, reappeared some 
moments later in Yerba’s salon as Don Ceasar and Dojia 
Anna, with a benignly different expression. Dojia 
Anna especially greeted him with so much of the 
ostentatious archness of a confident and forgiving 
woman to a momentarily recreant lover that he felt 
absurdly embarrassed in Yerba’s presence. He was 
thinking how he could excuse himself, when he noticed 
a beautiful basket of flowers on thetable and a tiny note 
bearing a Baron’s crest. Yerba had put it aside with—asit 
seemed to him at the moment—an almost too pronounced 
indifference —and an indifference that was strongly 
contrasted to Doiia Anna’s eagerly expressed enthusiasm 
over the offering, and her ultimate supplications to Paul 
and her brother to admire its beauties and the wonder- 
ful taste of the donor. 

All this seemed so incongruous with Paul’s feelings, 
and above all with the recollection of his scene with 
Yerba, that he excuse@ himself from dining with the 
party, alleging an engagement with his old fellow- 
traveller the German officer, whose acquaintance he 
had renewed. Yerba did not press him; he even 
fancied she looked relieved. Colonel Pendleton was 
coming; Paul was not loth, in his present frame of 
mind, to dispense with his company. A conviction 
that the Colonel’s counsel was not the best guide for 
Yerb:, and that in some vague way their interests were 
antagonistic, had begun to force itself upon him. He 
had no intention of being disloyal to her old guardian, 
but he felt that Pendleton had not been frank with him 
since his return from Rosario. Had he ever been so 
with her? He sometimes doubted his disclaimer. 

He was lucky in finding the General disengaged, 
and together they dined at a restaurant and spent the 
evening at the Aursaal. Later, at the Residenz 
Club, the General leaned over his beer-glass and 
smilingly addressed his companion. 

“So I hear you, too, are a conquest of the beautiful 
South American.” 

For an instant Paul, recognising only Doiia Anna 
under that epithet, looked puzzled. 

‘“Come, my friend,” said the General, regarding 
him with some amusement, “Iam an older man than 
yor, yet I hardly think I could have ridden out with 
such a goddess without becoming her slave.” 

Paul felt his face flush in spite of himself. “ Ah! 
you mean Miss Arguello,” he said hurriedly, his colour 
increasing at his own mention of that name as if he 
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were imposing it upon his honest companion. “ She is 
an old acquaintance of mine—from my own State— 
California.” 

* Ah, so,”’ said the General, lifting his eyebrows in 
profound apology. ‘ A thousand pardons.” 

“Surely,” said Paul, with a desperate attempt to 
recover his equanimity. ‘ You ought to know our 
geography better.”’ 

*So, [am wrong. But still the name—Arguello— 
surely that is not American? Still, they say she has 
no accent, and docs net look like a Mexican.” 

For an instant Paul was superstitiously struck with 
the fatal infelicity of Yerba’s selection of a foreign 
name, that now seemed only to invite that comment and 
criticism which she should have avoided. Nor could 
he explain it at length to the General wivnout assisting 
and accenting the deception, which he was alw:.ys 
hoping in some vague way to bring to an cnd. He 
was sorry he had corrected the General; he was furious 
that he had allowed himself to be confused. 

Happily his companion had misinterpreted his 
annoyance, and with impulsive German friendship 
threw himself into what he believed to be Pauls feel- 
ings. ‘ Donnerwetter! Your beautiful countrywoman 
is made the subject of curiosity just becau.e that stupid 

jaron is persistent in his serious attentions. That 
quite enough, my good friend, to make Ale*-chcn here 
among those animals who do not nnderstand the fieedom 
of an American girl, or that an heiress may have some- 
thing else to do with her money than to expend it on 
the Buaron’s mortgages. But’’—he stopped, and his 
simple, honest face assumed an air of profound and 
sagacious cunning—“I am glad to talk about it with 
vou, who, of course, are perfectly familiar with the 
affair. I shall now be able to know what to say. 
My word, my friend, has some weight here, and I 
shall use it. And now you shall tell me who is our 
lovely friend, and who were her parents and her kindred 
in her own home. Her associates here, you possibly 
know, are an impossible Colonel and his never-before- 
approached valet, with some South American Indian 
and, I believe, a pork-butcher’s daughter. 


1S 


planters, 


But of them—it makes nothing. Tell me of her 
people.”’ P 
With his kindly serious face within a few inches 


of Paul's, and sympathising curiosity beaming from his 
pince-nez, he obliged the wretched and conscious-stricken 
Hathaway to respond with a detailed account of Yerba’s 
parentage as projected by herself and indorsed by Colonel 
Pendleton. He dwelt somewhat particularly on the 
romantic character of the Trust, hoping to draw the 
General's attention away from the question of relation- 
ship, but he was chagrined to find that the honest 
warrior evidently confounded the Trust with some 
eleemosynary institution and sympathetically glossed it 
over. ‘ Of course,” he said, “the Mexican Minister at 
Berlin would know all about the Arguello family: so 
there would be no question there.” 

Paul was not sorry when the time came to take leave 
of his friend; but, once again in the clear moonlight and 
fresh, balmy air of the A//ée, he forgot the unpleasant- 
ness of the interview. lie found himself thinking only 
of his ride with Yerba. Well! he had told her that he 
loved her. She knew it now, and, although she had 
forbidden him to speak further, she had not wholly 
rejected it. It must be her morbid consciousness of the 
mystery of her birth that withheld a return of her 
affections — some half-knowledge, perhaps, that she 
would not divulge, yet that kept her unduly sensitive of 
accepting his love. He was satisfied there was no 
entanglement ; her heart was virgin. He even dared 
to hope that she had always cared for him. It was for 
him to remove all obstacles—to prevail upon her to 
leave this place and return to America with him as 
her husband, the guardian of her good name, and the 
custodian of her secret. At times the strains of a dreamy 
German waltz, played in the distance, brought back to 
him the brief moment that his arm had encircled her 
waist by the crumbling wall, and his pulses grew languid, 
only to leap firmer the next moment with more desperate 
resolve. He would win her, come what may! He could 
never have been in earnest before: he loathed and hated 
himself for his previous passive acquiescence to her fate. 
IIe had been a weak tool of the Colonel’s from the first: 
he was even now handicapped by a preposterous promise 
he had given him! Yes, she was right to hesitate—to 
question his ability to make her happy! He had found 
her here, surrounded by stupidity and cupidity—to give 
it no other name—so patent that she was the common 
gossip, and had offered nothing but a boyish declaration! 
As he strode into the hotel tha¢ night, it was well that 
he did not meet the unfortunate Colonel on the staircase! 

It was very late, although there was still visible a light 
in Yerba’s salon, shining on her baleony, which extended 
before and included his own window. From time to 
time he could hea. the murmur of voices. It was too 
late to avail himself of the invitation to join them, even 
if his frame of mind had permitted it. He was too 
nervous and excited to go to bed, and, without lighting 
his candle, he opened the French window that gave 
upon the baleony, drew a chair in the recess behind the 
curtain, and gazed upon the night. It was very quiet; 
the moon was high, the square was sleeping in a trance 
of chequered shadows, like a gigantic chessboard, with 
black foreshortened trees for pawns. ‘lhe click of a 
cavalry sabre, the sound of a footfall on the pavement 
of the distant K6nigsstrasse were distinctly audible; a 
far-off railway whistle was startling in its abruptness. 








In the midst of this calm the opening of the door of the 
salon, with the sudden uplifting of voices in the hall, 
told Paul that Yerba’s guests were leaving. He heard 
Dona Anna’s arch accents—arch even to Colonel 
Pendleton’s monotonous baritone !—Milly’s high, rapid 
utterances. the suave falsetto of Don Ceasar, and ser 
voice, he thought a trifle wearied-—the sound of retiring 
footsteps, and all was still again. 

So still that the rhythmic beat of the distant waltz 
returned to him, with a distinctiveness that he could idly 
follow. He thought of Rosario and the rose-breath of 
the open windows with a strange longing, and remem- 
bered the half-stifled sweetness of her happy voice rising 
with it from the verandah, Why had he ever let it pass 
from him then, and waft its fragrance elsewhere? 
Why—— What was that? 

The slight turning of a latch! The creaking of the 
French window of the salon, and somebody had slipped 
softly half out on the balcony. His heart stopped 
beating. From his position in the recess of his own 
window, with his back to the partition of the salon, he 
could see nothing. Yet he did not dare to move. For 
with the quickened senses of a lover he felt the diffused 
and perfumed aura of Aer presence, of her garments, of 
her flesh flow in upon him through the open window, 
It was she! 





and possess his whole breathless being! 
Tike him, perhaps, longing to enjoy the perfect night 
like him, perhaps, thinking of 

“So you ar-range to get rid of me—ha! lik thees ? 
To tur-rn me off from your heels like a dog who have 
follow you—but withouta word—without a—a—thanks 
1 Ah !——-we have ser-rved you and 
now w 


without a ‘ope! me 
my sister; we are the or-range dry- can go! 
Like the old shoe, we are to be flung away! Good! 
But I am here again—you see. I shall speak, and you 
shall hear-r.”’ 

Don Cwwsar’s voice—alone with her! 
his chair and sat upright. 

“Stop! Stay where you are! How dared 
return here ?”’ It was Yerba’s voice, on the balcony, 
low and distinct. 

“Shut the window! I shall speak with you what 
you will not the world to hear.” 

“T prefer to keep where I am, since you have crept 
into this recom like a thief!” 

“A thief! Good!” He broke out in Spanish, and, 
as if no longer fearful of being overheard, had evidently 
drawn nearer to the window. “A thief. Ha! muy 
bueno—but it is net 7, you understand—-I, Cesar Briones, 
who am the thief! No! It is that swaggering espa- 
dachin—that Janfarron of a Colonel Pendleton—that 
pattern of an official, Mr. Hathaway—that most beauti- 
ful heiress of the Californias, Miss Argue//o—that are 
thieves! Yes— Miss Arguello—of a name ! 
The name of Arguello!”’ 

Paul rose to his feet. 

* Ah, so! You start—you turn pale 
eyes, Sefiora, but you think you have deceived me all 
these years. You think I did not your game at 
Rosario—yes, even when that foolish Castro muchacha 
first put that idea in your head. Who furnished you 
the facts you wanted ? I—Mother of God! 
facts /—I, who knew the Arguello pedigree—I, 
know it was as impossible for you to be a daughter of 
them as—what? let me think- as it is impossible 
for you to be the wife of that Baron whom you would 


Paul gripped 
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you flash your 
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deceive with the rest! Ah, yes; it was a high flight 
for you, Mees—Mcees—Doiia Fulana—a noble game for 


you to bring down!”’ 


Why did she not speak ? What was she doing? If 
she had but uttered a single word of protest, of angry 
dismissal, Paul would have flown to her side. It could 
not be the paralysis of personal fear: the baleony was 
wide ; she could easily pass to the end; she could even 
see his open window. 

“Why did I do this? Because I loved you, Sefiora— 
and you knew it! Ah! you can turn your face away 
now; you can pretend to misunderstand me, as you did a 
moment ago; you can part from me now like a mere 
acquaintance—but it was not always so! No, it was 
you who brought me here; your eyes that smiled into 
mine—and drove home the Colonel's request that I and 
my sister should accompany you. God! I was weak 
then! You smile, Sefora; you think you have suc- 
ceeded—you and your pompous Colonel and your clever 
Governor! You think you have compromised me, and per- 
jured me, because of this. You are wrong! You think 
I dare not speak to this puppet of a Baron, and that 1 
have no proofs. You are wrong!” 

* And even if you can produce them, what care 1?” 
said Yerba, unexpectedly, yet in a voice so free from 
excitement and passion that the weariness which Paul 
had at first noticed seemed to be the only dominant 
“* Suppose you prove that Iam not an Arguello. 

You have yet to show that a connection with 


” 


tone. 
Good! 
any of your race would be anything but a disgrace. 
“Ah! you defy me, little one! Caramba! Listen, 
then! You do not know all! When you thought I 
was only helping you to fabricate your claim to the 
Argucllos’ name, | was finding out who you really were! 
Ah! It was not so difficult as you fondly hope, 
Sejiora. We were not all brutes and fool« in the early 
days, though we stood aside to let your people run their 
vulgar course. It was your hired bully—your respected 
guardian—this dog of an espadachin, who let out a 
hint of the secret—with a prick of his blade—and a 
scandal. One of my peon women was a servant at the 
convent when you were a child, and recognised the 
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woman who put you there and came to sec you as a 
friend. She overheard the Mother Superior say it was 
your mother, and saw a necklace that was left for you 
to wear. Ah! you begin to believe! When I had 
put this and that together I found that Pepita could 
not identify you with the child that she had seen. But 
é fora, you yourself supplied the missing proof! 
Yes! you supplied it with the necklace that you wore 
that evening at Rosario, when you wished to do honour 
to this young Hathaway- the guardian who had always 
thrown you off! Ah !- you now suspect why, pe rhaps! 
It was your mother’s necklace that you wore, and you 
said so! Thatnight I sent the good Pe pita to identify 
it; to watch through the window from the garden when 
you were wearing it; to make it sure as the Creed. J 
sent her to your room late that night when you had 


you, 


changed ycur dress that she might examine it among 
your jewels. And she did—and will swear—look 
you !—swear that it is the one given you as a child by 
the woman at the convent, who was your mother ! 
And who was that woman—eh ? Who was the mother 
of the Arguello de la Yerba Buena ?—who this noble 
ancestress 7 ”’ 

“ Excuse me—but perhaps you are not aware that 
you are raising your voice in a lady’s drawing-room, and 
that, although you are speaking a language no one here 
understands, you are disturbing the hotel.” 

It was Paul, quiet, pale in the moonlight, erect on 
the balcony before the window. As Yerba. with a start, 
retreated quickly into the room, Don Cesar stepped 
forward angrily and suspiciously towards the window. 
Ile had his hand reached forward towards the handle 


as if to close the swinging sash against the intruder, 
when in an instant he was seized by Paul, tightly 
locked in a desperate grip, and whirled out on the 
balcony. Before he could gain breath to utter a ery. 
Hathaway had passed his right arm around the Mexican’s 
throat, effectively stopping his utterance, and, with a 
supreme effort of strength, dragged him along the wall, 
falling with him into the open window of his own room. 
As he did so, to his inexpressible relief he heard the 
sash closed and the bolt drawn of the salon window, 
and regained his feet, collected, quiet, and triumphant. 
“TI am sorry,” he said, coolly dusting his clothes, 
“to have been obliged to change the scene of this dis- 
cussion so roughly, but you will observe that you can 
speak more freely here, and that any altercation we may 
have in this room will be less likely to attract comment.” 
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He threw himself on a cushioned lounge that filled the angle of the deep embrasure. 


he 


“ Assassin!”’ said Don Cmsar, chokingly, as 
struggled to his feet. 

“Thank you. Relieve your feelings as much as you 
like here ; in fact, if you would speak a little louder 
you would oblige me. The guests are beginning to be 
awake,” continued Paul, with a wicked smile, indicating 
the noise of an opening door and footsteps in the passage, 
“and are now able to locate without difficulty the scene 
of the disturbance.” 

Briones apparently understood his meaning, and the 
success of lis stratagem. “ You think you have saved 
her from disgrace,’ he said, with a livid smile, in a 
lower tone and a desperate attempt to imitate Paul’s 
coolness. “ For the present—ah—yees! perhaps in this 
hotel and this evening. But you have not stop my 
mouth for—a—to-morrow—and the whole world, Mr. 
Hathaway.” 

“ Well,” said Paul, looking at him critically, “ I don’t 
know about that. Of course, there’s the equal chance 
that you may kill me—but that’s a question for 
to-morrow, too.” 

The Mexican cast a quick glance at the door and 


window. Paul, as if carelessly, changed the key of the 
former from one pocket to the other, and stepped before 
the window. 

“So this is a plot to murder me: Have a care! 
You are not in your own brigand California!” 

“If you think so, alarm the house. They will find us 
quarrelling, and you will only precipitate matters by re- 
ceiving the insult that will make you fight—before them.”’ 

“I am r-ready, Sir, when and where you will,” said 
Briones, with a swaggering air but a shifting, furtive 

** Open—a—the door.” 
“Pardon me. We will leave this room fogether in 
an hour for the station. We will board the night 
express that will take us in three hours beyond the 
frontier, where we can each find a friend.” 

“ But my affairs here—my sister—I must see her.’ 

“You shall write a note to her at that table, say- 
ing that important business—a despatch—has called 
you away, and we will leave it with the porter to be 
delivered in the morning. Or—I do not restrict you— 
you can say what you like, provided she don’t get it 
until we have left.” 


eye. 


, 


* And you make of me a prisoner, Sir ?”’ 

“No; a visitor, Don Casar—a _ visitor 
conversation is so interesting that I am forced to detain 
him to hearmore. You can pass the time pleasantly by 
finishing the story I was obliged to interrupt a moment 
ago. Do you know this mother of Miss Yerba, of whom 
you, spoke ?” 

** That ’s m—my affair.” 

“That means you don’t know her. If you did, 
vou’ld have had her within call. And, as she is the 
only person who is able to say that Miss Yerba is no 
an Arguello, you have been very remiss.” 

** Ah, bah! I am not one of your—a—lawyers.” 

“No: or you would know that, with no better 
evidence than you have, you might be sued for 


whose 


slander.”’ 


“Ah! 


Why does not Miss Yerba sue, then ?”’ 
** Because she probably expects that somebody will 


shoot you.” 
* As you, for instance ? ” 
* Perhi.ps.” 


And if you do nof—eh?—you have not stop my 
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And if youdo, you help her to 


mouth, but your own. 
You are not wise, friend 


marry the Baron, your rival. 
Hathaway.” 

** May I remind you that you have not yet written to 
your sister, and you may prefer to do it carefully and 
deliberately ?”’ 

Don Cesar arose with a vindictive glance at Paul, 
and pulled a chair before the table, as the latter placed 
pen, ink, and paper before him. ‘Take your time,” 
he added, folding his arms and walking towards the 
window. “Say what you like, and don’t let my 
presence restrain you.” 

The Mexican began to write furiously, then spas- 
modically, then slowly and reluctantly. “I war-r-n 
you, I shall expose all,” he said suddenly. 

* As you please.” 

“And shall say that if I disappear, you are my 
murderer—you understand—my murderer hag 





| 
| 





“George, you can take that hat to that blank hatter, and tell him, with my compliments, that I want a 


Paul remained looking from the one to the other 
without speaking. It was Don Cwsar who returned 
his glance boldly and defiantly, Colonel Pendleton who, 
with thin white fingers pulling his moustache, evaded 
it. Then Paul unlocked the door, and said slowly: 
** In five minutes I leave this house for the station. I 
shall wait there until the train arrives. If this gentle- 
man does not join me, I shall be better able te under- 
stand all this and take measures accordingly.” 

“And I tell to you, Meester Hathaway, Sir,” said 
Don Cwsar, striking an attitude in the doorway, “ you 
shall do as J please—Caramba !/—and shall beg *’- _ 

* Hold your tongue, Sir—or, by the eternal ’?—— 
burst out Pendleton, suddenly, bringing down his thin 
hand on the Mexican’s shoulder. He stopped as sud- 
denly. “Gentlemen, this is childish. Go, Sir!” to Don 
Cesar, pointing with a gaunt white finger into the 
darkened hall.‘ I will follow you. Mr. Hathaway, as 
an older man, and one who has seen a good deal of 
foolish altercation, I regret, Sir, deeply regret, to be a 
witness to this belligerent quality in a law-maker and a 
public man ; and I must deprecate, Sir deprecate, your 
demand on that gentleman for what, in the folly of 
youth, you are pleased to call personal satisfaction.” 

As he moved with dignity out of the room, Paul 





“Don’t consult me on a question of epithets, but 
go on.” 

Don Caesar recommenced his writing with a malign 
smile. There was a sudden sharp rap at the door. 

Don Cesar leaped to his feet, grasped his papers, 
and rushed to the door; but Paul was before him. 
* Who is there?”’ he demanded. 

* Pendleton.” 

At the sound of the Colonel’s voice Don Cesar fell 


back. Paul opened the door, admitted the tall figure of 
the Colonel, and was about to turn the key again. But 
Pendleton lifted his hand in grim deprecation. 

* That will do, Mr. Hathaway. I know all. But I 


wish to speak with Briones elsewhere, alone.”’ 

*“Excuse me, Colonel Pendleton,” said Paul, firmly, 
“but I have the prior claim. Words have passed 
between this gentleman and myself which we are now 
on our way to the station and the frontier to settle. If 











‘ 


remained blankly staring after him. Was it all a dream ?— 
or was this Colonel Pendleton, the duellist ? Had the 
old man gone crazy, or was he merely acting to veil some 
wild purpose? His sudden arrival showed that Yerba 
must have sent for him and told him of Don Cesar’s 
threats: would he be wild enough to attempt to strangle 
the man in some remote room or in the darkness of the 
? He stepped softly into the hall: he could 
still hear the double tread of the two men: they had 
reached the staircase—they were descending! He 
heard the drowsy accents of the night- porter and the 
swinging of the door—they were in the street! 
Wherever they were going, or for what purpose, he 
must be at the station, as he had warned them he would 
be. He hastily threw a few things into his valise, and 
prepared to follow them. When he went downstairs he 
informed the porter that owing to an urgent call of 
business he should try to catch the through express at 
three o’clock, but they must retain his room and luggage 
until they heard from him. He remembered Don Cwsar’s 


passage 


letter. Had either of the gentlemen, his friends who 
had just gone out, left a letter or message? No, 
Excellency ; the gentlemen were talking earnestly—he 


believed, in the South American language—and had not 


spoken to him. 


gentleman's 


train was due. 
passengers were already on the platform; but neither 


buffet, but with no better success. 


you are willing to accompany us, I shall give you every 
opportunity to converse with him alone, and arrange 
whatever business you may have with him, provided it 
does not interfere with mine.” 

* My business,”’ said Pendleton, “is of a personal 
nature, that will not interfere with any claim of yours 
that Mr. Briones may choose to admit, but is of a private 
quality that must be transacted between us now.” His 
face was pale, and his voice, although steady and self- 
controlled, had that same strange’ suggestion of sudden 
age in it which Paul had before noticed. Whether 
Don Cesar detected it, or whether he had some other 
instinctive appreciation of greater security, Paul could 
not tell. He seemed to recover his swagger again, as 
he said— 

“TI shall hear what Colonel Pendleton has to say 
first. But I shall hold myself in readiness to meet you 


afterwards—you shall not fear, Sir!” 














° , 
’ mourning band around my hat.’ 


Perhaps it was this that reminded Paul, as he crossed 
the square again, that he had made no preparation for 
any possible fatal issue to himself in this adventure. 
She would know it, however, and why he had under- 
taken it. He tried to think that perhaps some interest 
in himself had prompted her to send the Colonel to him. 
Yet, mingled with this was an odd sense of a certain 
ridiculousness in his position: there was the absurdity 
of his prospective antagonist being even now in con- 
fidential consultation with his own friend and ally, 
whose functions he had usurped, and in whose interests 
he was about to risk his life. And as he walked away 


through the silent streets the conviction more than 
once was forced upon him that he was going to an 


appointment that would not be kept. 


He reached the station some ten minutes before the 


Two or three half-drowsy, wrapped-up 
Don Caesar nor Colonel Pendleton was among them. 
Ile explored the waiting-rooms and even the half-lit 
Telling the Bahnhof 


Inspector that his passage was only contingent upon the 


arrival of one or two companions, and describing them 
minutely to prevent mistakes, he began gloomily to 
pace before the ticket-office. 


Five minutes passed— 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
As Mrs. Argalls’s carriage rolled into Fifth Avenue, it 
for a moment narrowly grazed another carriage, loaded 
with luggage, driving up to a hotel. The abstracted 
traveller within it was Paul Hathaway, who had returned 
from Europe that morning. 

Paul entered the hotel, and, going to the register 
mechanically, turned its leaves for the previous arrivals, 
with the same hopeless patience that had for the last 
six weeks accompanied this habitual preliminary per- 
formance on his arrival at the principal European 
hotels. For he had lost all trace of Yerba, Pendleton, 
Milly, and the Briones from the day of their departure. 
The entire party seemed to have separated at Basle, 
and, in that eight-hours start they had of him, to have 
disappeared to the four cardinal points. He had 
lingered a few days in London to transact some busi- 
ness; he would linger a few days longer in New York 
before returning to San Francisco. 

The daily papers already contained his name in the 
list of the steamer passengers who arrived that morning. 
It might meet her eye, although he had been haunted 
during the voyage by a terrible fancy that she was still 
in Europe, and had either hidden herself in some 
obscure provincial town with the half-crazy Pendleton, 
or had entered a convent, or even, in reckless despair, 
had accepted the name and title of some penniless 
nobleman. It was this miserable doubt that had made 
his homeward journey at times seem like a cruel deser- 
tion of her, while at other moments the conviction that 
Milly’s Californian relatives might give him some clue 
to her whereabouts made him feverishly fearful of 
delaying an hour on his way to San Francisco. He 
did not believe that she had tolerated the company of 
Briones a single moment after the scene at the Bad Hof, 
and yet he had no confidence in the Colonel's attitude 
towards the Mexican. Hopeless of the future as her 
letter seemed, still its naive and tacit confession of her 
feelings at the moment was all that sustained him. 

Two days passed, and he still lingered aimlessly in 
New York. In two days more the Panama. steamer 
would sail—yet in his hesitation he had put off securing 
his passage. He visited the offices of the different 
Kuropean steamer lines, and examined the recent pas- 
senger lists, but there was no record of any of the 
party. What made his quest seem the more hopeless 
was his belief that, after Briones’ revelation, she had 
cast off the name of Arguello and taken some other. She 
might even be in New York under that new name now. 

On the morning of the third day, among his letters, 
was one that bore the postmark of a noted suburban 
settlement of wealthy villa-owners on the Hudson River. 
It was from Milly Woods, stating that her father had 
read of his arrival in the papers, and begged he would 
dine and stay the next night with them at “ Under 
Cliff,” if he “still had any interest in the fortunes of 
old friends. Of course,” added the perennially in- 
coherent Milly, “if it bores you we sha’n’t expect you.” 
The quick colour came to Paul’s careworn cheek. He 
telegraphed assent, and at sunset that afternoon stepped 
off the train at a little private woodland station—so 
abnormally rustic and picturesque in its brown-bark walls 
covered with scarlet Virginia creepers that it looked 
like a theatrical erection. 

Mr. Woods’s station wagon was in waiting, but 
Paul, handing the driver his valise, and ascertaining 
the general direction of the house, and that it was not 
far distant, told him to go on and he would follow 
afoot. The tremor of vague anticipation had already 
come upon him; something that he knew not whether 
he feared or longed for, only that it was inevitable, 
had begun to possess him. He would soon recover 
himself in the flaring glory of this woodland, and the 
invigoration of this hale October air. 

It was a beautiful and brilliant sunset, yet not so 
beautiful and brilliant but that the whole opulent forest 
around him seemed to challenge and repeat its richest 
as well as its most delicate dyes. ‘The reddening west, 
seen through an opening of scarlet maples, was no 
longer red; the golden glory of the sun, sinking over 
a promontory of gleaming yellow sumach that jutted 
out into the noble river, was shorn of its intense 
radiance; at times in the thickest woods he seemed 
surrounded by a yellow nimbus; at times so luminous 
was the glow of these translucent leaves that the 
position of the sun itself seemed changed, or the 
shadows cast in defiance of its glory. As he walked 
on, long reaches of the lordly placid stream at his side 
were visible, as far as the terraces of the opposite shore, 
lifted on basaltic columns, themselves streaked and 
veined with gold and fire. Paul had seen nothing 
like this since his boyhood; for an instant the great 
heroics of the Sierran landscape were forgotten in 
this magnificent harlequinade. 

A dim footpath crossed the road in the direction of 
the house, which for the last few moments had been 
slowly etching itself as a soft vignette in a tinted 
aureole of walnut and maple upon the steel blue of the 
river. He was hesitating whether to take this short cut 
or continue on by the road, when he heard the rustling 
of quick footsteps among the fallen leaves of the 
variegated thicket through which it stole. He stopped 
short, the leafy screen shivered and parted, and a tall 
graceful figure, like a draped and hidden Columbine, 
burst through its painted foliage. It was Yerba! 

She ran quickly towards him, with parted lips, 
shining eyes, and a few scarlet leaves clinging to the 
stuff of her worsted dress in a way that recalled the 
pink petals of Rosario. 


“When I saw you were not in the wagon and 
knew you were walking I slipped out to intercept you, 
as I had something to tell you before you saw the 
others. I thought 5 you wouldn’t mind.” She stopped, 
and suddenly hesitated. 

What was this new strange shyness that seemed to 
droop her eyelids, her proud head, end even the slim 
hand that had been so impulsively and frankly out- 
stretched towards him? And he—Paul—what was he 
doing? Where was this passionate outburst that had 
filled his heart for nights and days? Where this eager 
tumultuous questioning that his feverish lips had 
rehearsed hour by hour? Where this desperate 
courage that would sweep the whole world away if it 
stood between them ? Where, indeed ? He was standing 
only a few feet from her—cold, silent, and tremulous ! 

She drew back a step, lifted her head with a quick 
toss that seemed to condense the moisture in her shining 
eyes, and sent what might have been a glittering dew- 
drop flying into the loosed tendrils of her hair. Calm and 
erect again, she put her little hand to her jacket pocket. 

“J “only wanted you to read a letter I got yester- 
day,” she said, taking out an envelope. 

The spell was broken. Paul caught eagerly at the 
hand that.held the letter, and would have drawn her to 
him; but she put him aside gravely but sweetly. 

* Read that letter!” 

“Tell me of yourself first!’ he broke out passion- 
ately. ‘ Why you fled from me, and why I now find 
you here, by the merest chance, without a word of 
summons from yourself, Yerba? ‘Teil me who is with 


you’? Are you free and your own mistress—free to act 


for yourself and me? Speak, darling—don’t be cruel! 
Since that night I have longed for you, sought for you, 
and suffered for you every day and hour. Tell me if I 
find you the same Yerba who wrote”’ 

** Read that letter !”’ 

“J care for none but the one you left me. I have 
read and re-read it, Yerba—carried it always with me. 
See! I have it here!’’ He was in the act of with- 
drawing it from his breast-pocket, when she put up her 
hand piteously. 

‘Please, Paul, please—read this letter first!” 

There was something in her new supplicating grace, 
still retaining the faintest suggestion of her old girlish 
archness, that struck him. He took the letter and 
opened it. It was from Colonel Pendleton. 

Plainly, concisely, and formally, without giving the 
name of his authority or suggesting his interview with 
Mrs. Argalls, he had informed Yerba that he had 
documentary testimony that she was the daughter of the 
late José de Arguello, and legally entitled to bear his 
name. A copy of the instructions given to his wife, 
recognising Yerba Buena, the ward of the San Francisco 
‘Trust, as his child and hers, and leaving to the mother 
the choice of making it known to her and others, was 
enclosed. 

Paul turned an unchanged face upon Yerba, who 
was watching him eagerly, uneasily, almost breathlessly. 

“ And you think this concerns me!” he said bitterly. 
“ You think only of this. when I speak of the prec ious 
letter that bade me hope, and brought me to you?” 

* Paul,” said the girl, with wondering eyes and hesi- 
tating lips ; **do you mean to say that—that—this is— 
nothing to you ?”’ 

“* Yes—but forgive me, darling !”’ he broke out again, 
with a sudden vague remorsefulness, as he once more 
sought her elusive hand. “I am a brute—an egotist' I 
forgot that it might be something to you.” 

** Paul,” continued the girl her voice quivering with 
a strange joy, “‘do you say that you—you yourself, care 
nothing for this ?”’ 

* Nothing,” he answered, gazing at her transfigured 
face with admiring wonder. 

“ And ’’—more timidly, as # faint aurora kindled in 
her cheeks—* that you don’t care—that—that—I am 
coming to you with a name, to give you in—exchange ?” 

He started. 

“Yerba, youare not mocking me? You will be my 
wife ?’ 

She smiled, yet moving softly backwards with the 
grave stateliness of a vanishing yet beckoning goddess, 
until she reached the sumach-bush from which she had 
emerged. *He followed Another backward step, and 
it yielded to let her through; but even as it did so she 

‘aught him in her arms, and for a single moment it 
closed upon them both, and hid them in its glory. A 
still lingering song-bird, possibly convinced that he had 
mistaken the season, and that spring had really come, 
flew out with a little cry to carry the message $ “South ; 
but even then Paul and, Yerba emerged with such inno- 
cent, childlike gravity, and, side by side, walked so com- 
posedly towards the house, that he thought better of it. 


CHAPTER IX 

It was only the ¢hird time they had ever met—did Paul 
consider that when he thought her cold? Did he know 
now why she had not understood him at Rosario? Did 
he understand now how calculating and selfish he had 
seemed to her that night? Could he look her in = 
face now—no, he must be quiet—they were so nea 

the house, and everybody could see them!—and say that 
he had ever believed her capable of making up that 
story of the Arguellos? Could he not have guessed that 
she had some memory of that name in her childish 
recollections, how or where she knew not? Was it 
strange that a daughter should have an instinct of her 
father? Was it kind to her to know all this himself 


and yet reveal nothing? Because her mother 2nd 
father had quarrelled, and her mother had run away 
with somebody and left her a ward to strangers—was 
that to be concealed from her, and she left without a 
name? This, and much more, tenderly reproachful, 
bewildering and sweetly iJogical, yet inexpressibly dear 
to Paul, as they walked on in-the gloaming. 

More to the purpose, however, the fact that Briones, 
as far as ‘she knew, did not know her mother, and never 
before the night at Strudle Bad had ever spoken of her. 
Still more to the purpose, that he had disappeared after 
an interview with the Colonel that night, and that she 
believed always that the Colonel had bought him off. 
It was not with her money. She had sometimes thought 
that the Colonel and he were in confidence, and that was 
why she had lately distrusted Pendleton. But she had 
refused to take the name of Arguello again after that 
scene, and had called herself only by the name he had 
given her—would he forgive her for ever speaking of 
it as she had?—Yerba Buena. But on shipboard, at 
Milly’s suggestion, and to keep away from Briones, her 
name had appeared on the passenger list as Miss Good, 
and they had come, not to New York, but Boston. 

It was possible that the Colonel had extracted the 
information he sent her from Briones. They had parted 
from Pendleton in London, as he was grumpy and queer, 
and, as Milly thought, becoming very miserly and 
avaricious as he grew older, for he was always quarrel- 
ling over the hotel bills. But he had Mrs. Woods’s New 
York address at Under Cliff, and, of course, guessed where 
she was. There was no address on his letter: he had 
said he would write again. 

Thus much until they reached the steps of the 
verandah, and Milly, flying down, was ostentatiously 
overwhelmed with the unexpected appearance of Mr. 
Paul Hathaway and Yerba, whom she had been watch- 
ing from the window for the last ten minutes. Then 
the appearance of Mr. Woods, Californian and reminis- 
cent, and Mrs. Woods, metropolitan, languid, and 
forgetful, and the sudden and formal retirement of the 
girls. An arch and indefinable mystery in the air 
whenever Paul and Yerba appeared together—of which 
even the servants were discreetly conscious. 

At dinner Mr. Woods again became retrospective 
and Californian, and dwelt upon the changes he had 
noticed. It appeared the old pioneers had in few cases 
attained a comfortable fortune for their old age. “I 
know,” he added, “ that your friend Colonel Pendleton 
has dropped a good deal of mone y over in Europe. 
Somebody told me that he actually was reduced to take 
a steerage passage home. It looks as if he might 
gamble—it ’’s an old Californian complaint.” As Paul, 
who had become suddenly grave again, did not speak, 
Mrs. Woods reminded them that she had always doubted 
the Colonel’s moral principles. Old as he was, he had 
never got over that freedom of life and social opinion 
which he had imbibed in early days. For her part, she 
was very glad that he had not returned from Europe 
with the girls, though, of course, the presence of Don 
Cesar and his sister during their European sojourn was 
a corrective. As Paul’s face grew darker during this 
languid criticism, Yerba, who had been watching it with 
a new and absorbing sympathy, seized the first moment 
when they left the table to interrogate him with heart- 
breaking eyes 

* You don’ t think, Paul, that the Colonel is really 
poor ?”’ 

“God only knows,” said Paul. ‘I tremble to think 
hew that scoundrel may have bled him.” 

“ And all for me! Paul, dear, you know you were 
saying in the woods that you w ould never, never touch my 
money. What’ ’—exultingly — if we gave it to him?” 

What answer Paul made did not transpire, for it 
seemed to have been indicated by an interval of pro- 
found silence. 

But the next morning, as he and Mr. Woods were 
closeted in the library, Yerba broke in upon them with 
a pathetic face anda telegram in her hand. “ Oh, Paul— 
Mr. Hathaway—it’s true /” 

Paul seized the telegram quickly: it had no signa- 
ture, only the line: ‘* Colonel Pendleton is dangerously 
ill at St. John’s Hospital.” 

“IT must go at once,” said Paul, rising. 

* Oh, Paul ”—imploringly—* let me go with you! I 
should never forgive myself if—and it’s addressed to 
me, and what would he think if I didn’t come?” 

Paul hesitated. “Mrs. Woods will let Milly go 
with us—and she can stay at the hotel. Say yes,” 
she continued, seeking his eyes eagerly. 

He consented, and in half an hour they were in 
the train for New York. Leaving Milly at the hotel, 
ostensibly in deference to the Woods’s prejudices, but 
really to save the presence of a third party at this meet- 
ing, Paul drove with Yerba rapidly to the hospital. 
They were admitted to an anteroom. The house 
surgeon received them respectfully, but doubtingly. 
The patient was a little better this morning, but very 
weak. There wes a lady now with him—a member of 
a religious and charitable guild, who had taken the 
greatest interest in him—indeed, she had wished to take 
him to her own home—but he had declined at first, and 
now he was too weak to be removed. 

“ But I received this telegram : 
sent at his request,” protested Yerba. 

The house surgeon looked at the beautiful face. He 
was mortal. He would see if the patient was able to 
stand another interview; possibly the reg.lar visitor 
might withdraw. 

When he had gone, an attendant volunteered ‘the 
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- The Editor of “Health,” the great 
—~ authority on Hygiene, speaks in the 
~ highest praise of SALT RECAL, and 
<< recommends it for general use in 
SS _ Families for its 


mec PURITY” = 
Tae SAFETY” om ” 
BPEXCELLENCE” 


Its marked distinction from saline 
preparations in which Alkaline 
elements—so irritating to the 
Digestive organs — unduly pre- 
dominate. 
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HARDEST FACT. 
The enormous popularity enjoyed by SALT REGAL at Home and Abroad; evidenced by the rapidly increasing sales and the Many Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonials. 


A High-class Antiseptic Salt, Effervescing, Refreshing, Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. SALT REGAL when regularly used ts a certain 
Appetising, develops Ozone, the principle of Life, will 


guarantee of Health. One draught per week wi'! main 
Cleanse the Mouth, Clear the Throat, and Sweeten the tain health, while a daily draught will restore health to 
Breath, Prevents and relieves Flatulence, Nausea, Giddi- the debilitated. SALT REGAL revives and never de- 
ness, Heartburn, Acidity, Palpitation, Feverishness, presses. Every traveller or voyager should carry a bottle 


Irritation of the Skin, Weariness, &c, Patent Rights Protected throughout the World. of SALT REGAL, It relieves the torture of sea-sickness, 


BOTTLES, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores.—If not procurable from the nearest, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. to the Manager, SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 























THE 


information that the old gentleman was perhaps a little 
excited at times. He was a wonderful man: he had 
seen a great deal; he talked much of California and the 
early days; he was very interesting. Ah, it would be 
all right now if the doctor found him well enough, for 
the lady was already that she, coming 
through the hall. 

She came slowly towards them—erect, 
a still handsome appzrition. Paul started. 
Yerba ran impul: ively forward, and said 
he better? ©: us now 7?” 

The woman halted instant, seemed to gather the 
r-book and reticule was carrying closer to her 
but was otherwise unchanged. “Reply ing to Paul 
rather than the young girl, said rigidly: ‘ The 
patient is able Mr. Hathaway and Miss Yerba 
Buena,’ and passed slowly on. Sut as she reached the 
doorshe unloosed her black mourning veil from her bonnet, 


going was 
grey, grim— 
To his horror, 
eagerly ; “Is 
in he see : 
an 
pray she 
breast, 
she 


to see 


and seemed to drop it across her face with the gesture 
that Paul remembered she had used twelve years ago. 
frightens me!”’ said Yerba, turning a suddenly 
on Paul. ‘Oh, Paul. I hope it isn't an 
looked like 

*Hush!”’ Paul, turning 
whiter than her own ‘They 

The house surgeon had returned a trifle graver. 
him now, but they must be 
at times a little: and, if he might suggest, if 
of famils importance, they had better 
of their time and his lucid intervals. 


* She 
startled face 
omen, but she from the grave !”’ 
face that was 
now.” 


somcone 
said away a 
are coming 
They 
might see warned that he 
wand red 
it was anything 
the 


] 
make most 
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Perhaps, if they were old friends—very old friends—he 
would recognise them. He was wandering much in the 
past—always in the past. 

They found him in the end of the ward, but so 
carefully protected and partitioned off by screens 
that the space around his cot had all the privacy and 
security of an apartment. He was very much changed ; 
they would scarcely have known him, but for the 
delicately curved aquiline profile and the long white 
moustache—now so faint and etherealised as to seem a 
mere spirit wing that rested on his pillow. To their 
surprise he opened his eyes with a smile of perfect 
recognition, and, with thin fingers beyond the coverlid, 
beckoned to them to approach. Yet there was still a 
shadow of his old reserve in his reception of Paul, and, 
although one hand interlocked the fingers of Yerba— 
who had at first rushed impulsively forward and fallen 
on her knees beside the bed—and the other softly placed 
itself upon her head, his eyes were fixed upon the young 
ma-)’s with the ceremoniousness due to a stranger. 

‘I aw glad to see, Sir,’ he began in a slow, broken, 
but perfectly audible voice, * that now you are—satis- 
fied with the right—of this young lady—to bear the 
name of—Arguello—and her relationship—Sir—to one 
of the oldest ”’ 

* But, my dear old friend,” broke out Paui, earnestly, 
‘I never cared for that—I beg you to believe ” 

‘Ile never — never — cared for it — dear, dear 
Colonel,’ sobbed Yerba, passionately: * it was all my 
fault—he thought only of me—you wrong him!” 
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said the Colonel, with grim 
“I have a vivid—impres- 

sion—Sir—of an—interview I had with you—at the 
St. Charles—where you said ”’ He was silent for a 
moment, and then in a quite different voice called 
faintly— 

** George! 

Paul and Yerba glanced quickly at each other. 
set out some refreshment for the Honour- 
able Paul Hathaway. The best, Sir—you understand. 

. A good nigger, Sir—a good boy; and he never 
leaves me, Sir. Only, by gad! Sir, he will starve him- 
self and his family to be with me. I brought him with 
me to California away back in the fall of ‘forty-nine. 
Those were the early di ays, Sir—the ¢ early days.” 

His head had fallen back quite easily on the pillow 
but a slight film seemed to be closing over his 
lid of an eagle when it gazes 


“7 think otherwise,” 
and relentless deliberation. 


” 


** George, 


now ; 
dark eyes, like the inner 
upon the sun. 

‘** They were the old days, Sir—the days of Men— 
when a man’s word was enough for anything, and 
his trigger-finger settled any doubt. When the Trust 
that he took from Man, Woman, or Child was never 
broken. When the tide, Sir, that swept through the 
Golden Gate came up as far as Montgomery-street.”’ 

He did not speak again. But they who stood beside 
him knew that the tide had once more come up to 
Montgomery-street, and was carrying Harry Pendletor 
away with it. 

THE END. 
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» 65 & 64, Cheapside, 


CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST STOCK IN 


DRAWING-ROOM, 


Estimates given for Church, 
Turret, and other public clocks. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, Ltd 

Clock, 

Manufacturers, 

65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Ec. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 





y One arep “BREIDE NBACH' 


\ } \\f to perfurne eo } 
SW Hondkerchief f 
i" ) e 
/ j 
Y PERFUME 
"PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA ° 
foro ov att Dearces, on Post Foe Direct 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 8/6 G au per Botilo 














Ne Is no hesitat 


c. 2 22, 1883. 


POLISH. 


MANU PACTORY, 





and jewelled in 





GOLD, Bs. 


LONDON. 


DINING-ROOM, 
HALL, 
LIBRARY, OFFICE, 


And other CLOCKS, at prices 
lower than ever. 





and Jewellery 


GoLp, ZAs. 












Gipsy, 16s. 6d. 


oe" >» 





1 sab. | New ‘Bond St., London i] 


———— 


= the St« 





THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


ion in recommending Its use, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


Oilmen, &c. 
VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Tae FPAULENER DIAMOND 


EKNOWWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONE ever produced. 


\— pera 


nae Sz 
VS 


Sol a 


These Magnificent Stones are eet 
in GOLD HALL "MARKED, and 
y ne rat exper ence 

; ee m impossible 
Defy the BE ST 


JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


= WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


nes being real Crystals, and 


>= splendidly faceted. They will resiat 


Mm to INSPECT « 


Smaller, 25s., 21s., 15s 


Broocn, 30s. 





Pretty Brooc#, with Crystals or Pearl 
Cc 


Gov Stup, 
entres, 15s, 5s 


acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
set by diamond-setters, and 
fully finished. 


ate 
beaut 


Single-stone Earrings, from ‘Oa, 


per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 
Necklets, &c., 30s, to £20. 
for Court and other 


* Testimonials trom all 
parts 1e World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
three ughout the W orld, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 


The Public 





are earnestly invited 
yur marvellous selec. 
tion now ON VLEW, whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post free. 

Notice. — These Stones cannot 
possibly be had sloowne re at any 
Dee, sad are only to be obtained 
‘ OLE  MPORTER and 
MANU Fr AC TURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860, 


167, 





Two Doors from Burlington Street. 































of 


LONDON 
\. Ask Your oruccist rorir 


Our rcaders who are in the nets it 5 of parcoasing that 
lelicio j fur “ ib Apple Bl ome,” of the rown 
Perfum y should procu aienin Battie of thets 
INVIGORATING LAVENDER SALTS. 
ty le g the stopper out for a few moments a delight 

fume escapes, wl hich freshens and purifies the air 
*yabl Y Sold Brerywoen in Crown-stoppered 
irious imitations 


177, | Navy BOND STREET. 





Sample Bow, of ali kinds, by post, 1s. 1d. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 


The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 
(Prepared by Picarnp Freusgs, Parfumeurs.) 


A Toilet Powder combining every desideratum, Hygienic 
and Cosmetic, for beautifying and softening the skin. [t will 
be equally welcomed by all for imparting a most natural 
fraicheur to the complexion. 

Gentiemen will find it most soothing and pleasant for use 
after shaving, 

In three tints: Blanche, for fair skins; Naturelle, for darker 
compiexions ; and Kachel, for use by artificial light. 

Price 1is.; by Post, free from observation, 1s, 3d. 


To be had of all Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. 
Wholesale Dépét: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS-ST., W.; 

And o1— “95, cITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


‘pure 1c E aan 


Sole Reagent 


will 
lee Drinking 
ter in 


3 MINUTES, 


also 
Sul Wines. 


Will_ make lee | 


Creams | 
and Block Ice. 


By the u use of 
the 


“ CHAMPION ” SAND ICE MACHINE 
Send for List F 12 from Sole Licensees, PU LSOMETER 
ENGINEERING CO., Ld. Nine Elms Ironworks, London, 3. W 


HALL-MARKED SIL R BRIAR Pure, 
or piain,in 2 er-covered case. 
Free by Parcel Pust in United Kingdom, 
a ed. A.W. AAaAm. 2, Edgtaston- 





irmingham, | 


Wholesale Manu- 
facturer. Illus 

Catalogue 
Free. 
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features a 
Sn envious veil di0 pin. 


" ‘Tiow in old Sols burning ays 
She dares to sweetly slumber: 


Jor BEETHAM puts t hex all 


to rights 


AXCRINE « CUCUMBER. 























PETER ROBINSON 





EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREP. 
FUNERALS FURNISHED, 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 





Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may be. 


Telegraphic Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 
Telephone Number 3557. 





MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 








TRAVELLING . 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
FOR LADIE", 

very roomy, in Morocco, 

fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 

lined Silk, and with Silver 

Fittings, 84s. ; with Silver 

and Ivory Fittings, 105s., 

{3 ILVER The best value ever offered. 

P FOR GENTLEMEN, 

E } SAMElittsy in Morocco, or in Hide 
— am Leather,Gladstone pattern, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s., 


PARKINS <i 
A large selection of fitted 


Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
AND GOT TOS men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 
£5. . 3} O BAG 


BRUSHES 


GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 


OXF xe)c1 "ST W 





NICHOLSON’S 


NEW SUMMER SILKS AND DRESSES, 


From 6id. to 5s. 6d. per yard. 
SAMPLES POST FREE. 


INVICTA-—£1 8s. 6d. 

New Jersey with Black Velvet Sleeves and C ilar, the body 
of fine Stockingette of any shade, £1 8 

This Jersey is also sold without the Gimp Ornaments round 

Sleeves, price 15s, 9d. 

Nicholson's Book— 

“HOW TO DRESS WITH GOOD TASTE 
AND ECONOMY,”’ 


Containing a Choice Selection of IIlustrations of Newest 
Mantles, Jackets, Costumes, &c., post free, 


NICHOLSON & CO., 
50, 517, 52, 58, 54, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 4, Cheapside. 


FACTORIES :- 
66, 67, and 68, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and Ly 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, Londor. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a 
Bottle to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of Pain. 
Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, Boils, 
Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Headache, 
Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. Internally 
it cures Colds, Liver Complaints, Headache, 
Heartburn, Indigestion, ick Headache, Sea 
Sickness, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Colic, Diarrhea, Cholera, &c. Sold by all 
Chemists at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. British 
Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Avoid Imitations under misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 
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